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&2 Lordſhip here recerves 
RS be conſrder d only ac- 
cording to its bulk , I muſt , 
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THE DEDICATORY, 
no doubt, lie open tothe: reprgeh 
of offering Jo mean a Saerdfice,, at 
the Shrige of ſo noble a'Name. 
But if the excellency of the Sub- 


Jeet Fir eated .of be put into.the 0- 


ther Scale, with this allowance, 
that whatever i offer d derrues 
its merit from the fencerity and de- 
votion of the Offerer, I may more 
rationally hope the acceptance, 
than fear the rejeftion of it. - 


T our Lordſhip will find,jn this 


ſmall T reatiſe,the Frontiſpiece,, or 
firſt Draught of the boldeſt deſagn 


that, haply, was ever undertaken 
in the Empire of Learning to wit, 
THE ART HOW TO 
KNOW MEN; an Ar, 


COTH- 


THE (DEDICATORY 
romprehending what ever confi 
butes tatbe diſcovery of their moſf 
ſecret Inclinations,gbhe Motions of 
| their Souls, their.\Kertues and 
| nheir Kices; an Art which af well 
| Pſrudied', will bring to thoſe who 
| - fhall attainit, anſwerably to their 
| ſeveral qualifications,the greateſs 
| ſatisfaltion and advantages imagts 
nable. £Y NE OIANDDI 


For what greater can any one 
man frame to himſelf than-thoſe, 
; which accrue from his knowledga 
, of another even though they. MOVE 
, in the meaneſt ſtation of Affairs ? 
 } But if hoſe are ſo conſederable, 
) how much more muſt they. be; 
which are made by perſons ena 
Ag truſted 
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THE. DEDICATORY. 
truſted with the management. of 
Embaſſies,and the moſt important 
I ranſattions of Crowns and Scep- 
ters, and conſequently , oblig'd to 
treat with People of different 


Tempers and Climates ? In theſe 


laſt it ſuffices not, to be guided by 
thoſe common obſervations and 
charafers of men, which are ob- 
UIous to the Populace , and com- 


monly mask'd and -diſguiz'd ; but 


the prand ſecret is , to penetrate 


into-the Cloſets and inſenuate into 


the very. boſoms,of Princes an 


Favourites. 


And this conſuderation-it was, 
which the more inclin'd me , to 


make a particular dedication of 


this 


| 


THE DEDICATORY. | 
this Labour of mine t0 your»sLord-- 


ſhips patronage. For whom could: 


I expect more favourable. to the. 


ART HOW TO KNOW. 
MEN , than One , who had ſo 
lately ſatisfy'd the world, how well. 
he had ſtudied it before ? From 
whom could that Art look for a 
kinder "reception, than from one 
who had ſhewn himſelf ſo. much a 
Maſter of it jn carrying on a Ne- 
gotiation, which led him, from the 
moſs to the leaſt-civilis'd extremi- 


ties of C briftendom ? 


Tour Lordſhip might here ex- 
pet I ſhould give ſome account of 
my Author, the Advancer of this 
ſo excellent and beneficial an Art; 
but 
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THE DEDICATORY. 
but 1 refer what F have. to:ſay of 


bim to another place, concluding: 


. bere ,. after I have: begg'd your. 


Lordſbip s pardon for the rudeneſs 
of this Adareſs, with an aſſurance, 
tbat it is made with'the greateſ# 
reſpets and ſubmiſſrons, and, con- 
niugybe I am, | 8 


R idhe Honourable, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt humble, 


and moſt obedient Servant, 


'F Davies. 


SETS EPEDEEDEED 
Accompt-of the "Aur mo xr, ' 
taken qut of the Mifloryof the French 
Academy, Printed at London, inthe 
year M, DC, L VII. Pag. 229. 


Bec Author of that Hiſtory,bein 
vol SR to give an.accompt of the fir 
* {ctling and advancement. of the. 
\ Academy,,.tq that time,thought 
—__.__ fit, towards the end of his 
Work, to ſet down a Catalogue of the Mem- 
bers of it, of which number. our Author be- 
ing one, I find this ſaid of him, being the 
fixth nam'd in the Catalogue. 


MARIN CUREAU DE LA CHAMM- 
BRE, Counſellor to the King in his Councils, 
and his Phyſician in Ordinary, born at Mans. 
His Works in Print are, New ConjeCtures 
about Digeſtion. New ConjeCtures con- 
cerning the Cauſes of Light; the Over- 
flowing of the Nile 3 and the Love of In- 
clination, The Charatters of the Paſlions, 
in two Volumes. A Treatiſe of the Under- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding of Beaſts. + New Obſervations and 
Conjetures about the Rainbow. "Tf he per- 
fe what he hath begun, we ſhall have a Con- 
tinuation of the Charatters of the Paſſions; 


A.Treatiſe of Man's Beauty.z Another, Of 


the Nature. and Diſpolitions of Nations, 
and THE AKT HOW TO KNOW 
MEN. He hath'tranſlated into French, the 
Eight Books of 4 K&;IS TOTLE's Phylicks, 
whzch are not Printed ; and he gives us hopes, 
ere leng, of a Commentary on the Apho- 
riſms of Hippocrates, which he calls Uſus A- 
phoriſmorum 3 his deſign is, after he hath ſet 
down Hippocrates's meaning in each Apho- 
riſm, to apply it to other Subjeds, and ſhew 
all the Uſes which may be made of it. Thus 
farr the Author of the Hiſtory. It is very 
probable, that, not only thoſe Pieces here 


mention'd of his, but alſo divers others are 
fince Printed, in ſeveral Languages. Of 


which we ſhall forbear to give any further, 
ſince we cannot give an exat,accompr. 


ro 
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'The TY Worthy Tranfliti 
+ - » of this Exquiſite, Piece, 


THE ART HOW 70 KNOW MEN. 


—_ are Various kinds \of | 
- KNOWLEDG that belong -Y 

' to Man, The chieteſt” of all is, 1 
To know his Creator The 1 
' ſecond, to know Himſelf; The 
third, to know his Fellow-Creatures ;cipe- 
cially, for Man to know Mat; 

Touching' the firſt, -*Tis' ſo ſublime, and: | 
tranſcendent a Speculation, that, thowgh' 1 
the greateſt Theoriſts have ſeru'd up chicks 
Wits to the higheſt Pin,yet;the further ey 
ſoar'd, the more they were' at a loſs; For / 
there is no Finite IntelleCt can frame a 9#id- . 
ditative apprehenſion of God; There may be 
Negative conceptions of Him, as to think he 
is Immenſe,[nfinite, Immortal, ' Ge. Or there 
may be Relative Expreſlions of Rim, as 
whewgve call Him Creator, King, and Con- 
ſervator of all things, &c. Or, He may 
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be deſerib'd'by an accumulation b{Epithets, 


as Almighty , Mercifull;, Juſt, and by the 
Abſtra#s thereof, &-c. But for a compre- 
henfive 9xiddity of His Eſſence, it cannot 
al aager the Capac pH abye 
In fo much t jt the 1 vo 
_ the Ortdl- Mithr #3 do, To 
Ihe nRNOWAG Yo! Ge. 4 
ry Vere THE ny SRSRhoy 
odeſty, rather than Ignorance. 
7 \Concetning-theſecond,. Iti was:the Mot» 
to, which the) greateſt Philoſopher fix'd 
upon the portah of| his $chool, »yob: owayſdy; 
Knaw thy ſelf; And. one! would «think that 
every. one 18 .,neat ; enough to attain rhis 
knowledg, yet -tis\ obſerv'd, that, not one 
Phyfician among twenty,will yenture to mi- 
niſter himſelf Phyfick, when he is danger- 
oully ſick 3 And topching-the 1rd, every 
Man commanly looks upon himſelf through 
a Magnifying-glats., ſo that he cannot be- 
hold his true proportion. _ 
Touching the-laſt, viz. for knowing our 


. Fellow-Creatures, we have been near upon 


fix thouſand -yeats' in ſtudy of it, yet, if 
what we kzow all this while were calt in to 
counterballance with what we kzow zot, 'tis 
thought the ſcale of Jerorarce 'would out- 
weigh that of Knowleds. 


But 


reated powers 
ho "rib'd 
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Buit-for 24a 10 krow Man, which is the 
Subject. of this'Freatiſe, 'It 1s 'an Art as fall 
of  incertitude- as any 31 The'lineaments of 
the-Face, and lines of the Hatids, ate nþt 
ſtreight enough to lead us unto It, though 
Unitus be Index Animi, though the Eyes 
be:as the Caſemients of the Soul," yet, ma- 
py: times they prove falſe 'Glaſles; though 
( as the' Turk” believes ) every Man's Fate 
and Fancy be'writter in his Forthead, yet 
the letters are ſo obſcure, that we canot read 
them: and the Poet tells us, 

Fronti nnlla fid es, — 

\Inflexd, the probebleſt way to get this 
Art: ts  GenvStition, and Diſcourſe, ac- 
cording to the Italian Proverb, 4 Roma ti 
viddi, a Venetia ti conobbi, 1 ſaw thee at 
Rome, T7 knew thee at Venice; which made 
the Philoſopher ſay to a man who had a 
promiſing Face of Wiſdom, 7 thought thee 
wiſe. till T heard thee ſpeak. 

This Sagacious and fharp-ſighted Author, 
hath gone very farr in this Art, as appears 
in this Diſcourſe, and in other. acute Noti- 
ons that I have read of His, which ſhew 
him to be full of pexſees deſizees : Moreover. 
I had the good hap, and occaſion to know 
Him, and converſe with Him in Paris: and 
truly I believe, He may well be ranked 


amuyn £ 
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among'the. Philoſophers of the Upper Honſe 
which this Age affords;ThertforeSir,befides 
your great Ingemuity,you diſcoveralſo much 


| xdement 1n the EleQtion of your Authors, 
Rig | Who are much oblig'd to. you; for your ex- 
3h aCt fidelity in rendring'ther3\ And conſe; 
| quently, 1t may well be fajd;. that Tex have \ 
PHE! attaind the Art of knowing,Men, by:pene- 
21.3 trating the true, ſence, and! very Souls: of 
El | thoſe. Authors you deal withall. 
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PREFACE. 


Wherein is treated Ne thie Excellency 
of the AR7 HOW 7O KNOW 


. MEN, and of the Author” 3 De- - 
fign. | 


M7 was a groundleſs conplala of 
Is hint, who wiſh'd Natire had 
4 placd a window 'before miens 
hearts, that their thoughts and ſecret 
deſions might be feet. There was , T 
| ſay, 10 reaſon for that complaint, not only; 
I 7 regard thoſe ate riot things whichfall un- 
Þ} der the Senſes, and that though the eyes ſaw. 
the very bottom.and all the windings & tut 
nings of the heart, yet could they not obſerve 

any thing therein, from whence they might 

ff derive the leaſt knowledge of it © but alfo,in 
[6 a4 


as + ce ates, _— 
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THE PREFACE. 
as much as Nature bath made other provi- 
| ſion for this diſcovery , and found out more 
ts certain means to make it, then would have 
been'\that ſirange openneſs, which Momus 
imagin d to himſelf. 
3 For. ſhe. hath not only beſtow'd on Man 
A097 - voice and tongue , to be the interpreters of 
2073 bis thoughts ; But out of a certain diſtruſt 
ſhe conceiv'd,that he might abuſe them, ſhe 
bath .tontriv d a language in hix forehead 
anid eyes, to give the others the Lye, in caſe 
they. ſhould not prove faithful. In a word, 
ſhe hath expos'd his ſoul, to be obſerv'd on 
the aut-ſide, ſo that there is no neceſſity of 
any window, to ſee bis Motions. Inclinations, 
and Habits, ſrnce they are apparent in his 
j face, and are there written in ſuch viſible 
f and manifeſt charaGiers. 
| f From theſe charafiers, it. is our deſign 
q 2W to frame thegreateſt and moſt advantageous 
Z2Y work, that haply was ever undertaken ; 
? work, 


if |; 


THE PREFACE. 
work., wherein the Nobleſt and moſt vye- 
ceſſary diſcoveries of knowleds, whit Mon 
can arrive unto, are comtained ; in fint, - 8 
work., wherein may be found the ſecret and 
perfetiion of Wiſdom and humane Pru- 
dence. 

Theſe great promiſes will be thought tho 
more attainable, when it ſhall be known, 
that what we undertakeis THE ART 
HOW TO KNOW MEN, an Art 
whereby every man is taught to know him. 
ſelf, wherein conſiſts the higheſt point of 
Wiſdom ; and withall to know others; 
which is the Maſfter-piece of Prudence. 

The ſecret of Wi iſdom conſiſts in this, that 

a man knows what he is himſelf, what he 
may do, and what he ought to do; and that 
of Prudence, in knowing alſo what others 
are, what they may do, ' afid what they are 
deſirous to do. Can any Rnowleds be more 
delightful or more orofiable G8 theſe? 
B 2 And 


| THE PREFACE. 

| And may not he, who hath acquir 'd them, 
guftly pretend to the acquiſition of the great- 
eft advantages of this life. 

. Now the Art of Knowing Man teaches 
all theſe things: For though it ſeems to have 
no other end, then to diſcover the Inclina- 
tions, the Motions of the Soul, the Vertues 49 
Vices, which are obſervable in others ; yet 
does it,with the ſame labour, teach every one 
to find them out in himſelf, and to deduce 
more rational and more impartial judg- 
" *ments thereof, then if he firſt conſidered them 
in his own perſon. 

For it is moſt certain, that we cannot 
by our ſelves come to a perfect knowledge of 
our ſelves : and our Souls may, in that re- 
ſpeFi,be compar'd to our Faces,inaſmuch as 
the former, as well as the latter, can only 
view themſelus in Mirrours, If ſhe attempts 
the bebolding of herſelf, the trouble ſhe is at 
tt inthat ſelf-reflefiion diStrafis and wearies 
# her, 


THE PREFACE. * 
her,” and ſelf-love corrupts, and poyſevis,-all 
the judgments ſhe makes of her-ſelf.”* © 
For inſtance, a perſon transported with 
Anger cannot make any juſt judgment of 
his paſſion, which, how furious ſoever it my 
be, ſtill thinks that all the reaſon and 
Juſtice is of its ſide. A covetous perſon thinks 
his moſt ſordid cares the effefis of Prudence 
and Neceſſity. In a word, all our bnclina- 
tions and Habits pleaſe and humour us, all 
our Paſſions ſeem rational:to us. Whothere- 
fore could be ſenſible of them; much leſscon- 
demn them, having the recommendation of 
pleaſure, Wy being maintain'd by an ap- 
pearance of Re1ſon, which are the two great- 
eſt corrupters of our ſentiments ? To appre- 
hend therefore their imperfeCtions, it ts re- 
quiſite we ſaw them in another,that being a 
glaſs which flatters not ; and though thoſe 
we make uſe of do repreſent ſuch Images as 
are immediately blotted out of the memory, 
B 3 the 
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FHE PREFACE. 
tbe, cafe is not the ſame with this, which 
makes conſiant and permanent draughts,the 
rembmbrance. whereef is not eaſily loft. In 
fine; #t is @ thing out of all diſpute;that there 
bs.m6 better. way for a- man to: come 0 the 
\bhevoleds of bimſelf, then by Studying that 
Apinnlody in others. 

«Thus is it then,that the Art, weteach, i; 
able tobring a-man to the knowledp of him- 
ſelf. - But inaſauch as there are two kinds 
thereof, one Phyfical and Natural, which 
examines the. compoſition of Man,the nature 
of the. Soul's faculties, andthe admirable 

| Deconomy obſervable in their functions ; the 
otber;Moral which relates to Morality,and 
makes a diſcovery of the Inclinations, Paſ- 
ſfrons, and Vices : it muſt be acknowledg'd 
that it undertakes not to give an account of 
2he former, tothe utmoſt extent it is capable 
of, but leaves the abſolute and exact dif- 
HP tron thereof,to Medicine and Philoſophy. 
But 


THE PREFACE. 
But being nblig d to make the ftrifdeſi\txa- 
mination of things relating to Manners, it is 
impoſſible, -but that, enquiring Jint6\dbeir 
cauſes, and: the manner whereby they are 

framed in the Soul, there falls within its 
deſign the nobleſt and moſt intricate;patt. of 

Phyſick.or natural Philoſophy,and,treating 
of the conformation of parts,the temperaments 


\ Spirits, Humours, Inclinations, Paſſtons, 


and: Habits ,, It ſhould not diſcover what 
is moſt ſecret; in Body and Soul, *. \\ 
Nay,J have this further to affirm, that 
by all theſe diſcoveries of Fnowledg, it ele- 
vates the ſpirit-of Man, to \\the | Soveraign 
Creator of the Univerſe. 'F or ,acquainting 
it with the infinite miracles remarkable in 
Man, it inſenſibly inclines him to glorify the 
Author of ſo many wonders, * and, by that 
means. directs him tothe end, whereto he is 
deſign'd. 
For ſhould he conſider only the ſtrufiure 
B 4 of 
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of Max's body; how can be forbear being ra- 
wiſhed with aſtoni/hment, to ſee the order 
and ſyinmetry of all the ſprings and Rel- 
ſors, from which this admirable Machine 
derives its motion? And the unimitable Art 
which'is concealed therein, would it not diſ- 
cover to him the hand that was employed a- 
bout it, #nd the underſtanding and deſign of 
the great Maſter, whoſe work.it is 

But if be would raiſe his thoughts yet a 
little higher, and make a privy-ſearch into 
the ſecrets of the Soul, to find out,, there, the 
manner whereby ſhe comes tothe knowledve 
of things, how ſhe moves, and how many ſe- 
weral motions ſhe aſſugns her-ſelf; What | 
exceſs of raviſhment would not the know- 
ledge of fa many miraculous operations cauſe 
in him ? What ſentiments would he not 
bave of the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of God, 
who hath lodg'd fo many vertues, inſo ſmall 
a ſpace,and not only epitomiz'd all the crea- 


tures 


THE PREFACE, 
tures in Man, but would alſo make in him 
an abbreviation of himſelf ? 

For,not to enter into any diſcourſe of our 
ineffable Myſteries,t9 keep within the bounds 
of Nature, the Inclination he hath infus'd 
into him towards all ſorts of good things,the 
Light wherewith: he hath illuminated bim, 
in order #0 the knowledge of all things, are 
they not the effuſions of his infinite Goodneſs 
and Wiſdom ? But what is yet more afto- 
niſhing, hath he not enclos'd within the ſþt- 
rit of Man, which hath its limits and bouns. 
daries, the whole extent and infinity of his 
Power'? ' And by a miracle which is hardly 
concetvable, hath he not inveſted him with 
a power of creating all things as himſelf ? 
For if the underſtanding produces, and, in 
a manner, creates the images and repreſen 
tations of thoſe things which i knows, it muſt 
needs follow, ſince it hath the power to krtoi 
them all, that it alſo, according to its maj 
ner 


THE PREFACE. 
mer; creates them all, and conſequently that 
it is the Creator of a new world, or at leaf} | 
the Copiſt,, or' after-drawer of all the works 
of. God. - 1t muſt be fo, inaſmuch as when it 
\thinks onthe Sun, it cannot do ſo without 
traking,,. ut the ſame time,: another Sunin 

_ ſelf: By theſattie rule it mizkes alſo Starrs, 
Heaven, Elements," in a word, whatſoever 

is inthe Univerſe. | 

» But if. God hath progthe one mir acle by 
blowing aninfinite power on a limited thing 
be bath-alſo done another, in joyning'great- 
neſs and pawer, with miſery and weakneſs. 
For it is certain, that of all the Creatures, 
there is nat anyſubjebi to ſuch a multitude of 
miſeries'and infirmities as Man : Nay,thefe 
are raiſ d even out of his advantages.” and 
rf he had not that pregnancy of wit, andthe 
delicate compoſure of body which he hath, be 
would not be ſo unfortunate and miſerable, 
as. he is. Sothat it may be ſaid,by inftancing 


him 


THE PREFACE. 


-  bimalone, we may-decide that famoi's Pro- 
2f bleme, which-bath been fo often propos do 
, | Yit. hat thing'is that in the wortd,\ which 
; is, at the ſame time, both the ren and 
7 _ O \\ TH 


\ He Are] is. only. to contemplate ou 
ſelf who would enter into the” knowleds'\ He 
ought to have of the Divinity, \a#1 there: 
| mill find eternal: ſabjecis of the ppaifes, and 
| reſpects, and thanksgivings 9: which he is'6þ- 
lip'd to render: won all orral Jan, "ond af hu 
t17805 + & OL 
". Theſe are the biok Lofſohs which may 3 he 
1 us dbythe ART HOW #0: KNOW 
4 ME N.- But when it ſhall beradoantd'te 
/ 
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thoſe, whereby it would diſcover the inclint 
tions, manners and deſigns of others, there 
will be a neceſſity of making "this general 
acknowledgment, that it is'the ſuraſt guide 
can betaken for a man's condudi in civil life, 


and that he who ſhall make uſe of it, will 


avoid 


THE PREFACE. 
avoid thouſands. of dangers and inconveni- 
ences, into which, from time to time, he runs 
the hazard of falling. There need no rea- 
\ſans to prove a thing ſo clear, ſince it ts cer- 
tain that if the AR 7 is able to perform 
what it promiſes.there are few actions where- 

tn it'is not neceſſary ; as for: inſtance, the 
Education of children.the choice of Servants, 
\ Frienzs, Company, and moſt others, which 
« Cannotibe well done without it. It ſhews the 
opportunities, and favourable comuntures 
of time, wherein a man ought to a5 or ſpeak. 

a thing, and. teaches him the manner, how 

he ought to db it. And if it be requiſite to 
ſuggeſt an advice, to inſpire a paſſion , or 
deſign,” it knows all the paſſages, through 

[. which they are to be derived into the Soul. In 
fine,jf we may rely on the advice of the Wiſe- 
man, who forbids our converſing with an 
atgry or envious perſon, and going into the 
company of the wicked ; What can reſcue us 


from 
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from thoſe unhappy accidents, but the ART 
we . treat of? For the account commonly 
| given of Man is deceitful, if a man go only 
according to the reputation they have ; and 
dangerous, if their acquaintance be gotten 
, | by converſation : but that which our ART 
promiſes, is only without fraud or hazard, 

; Tet is it not to be imagin'd,as ſome at firſt 
| Þ fight are apt t0 do, that thy ART isno 
, | other then PHTSIOGNOMYT, and 
, | that its power reaches no further, then to 
make a diſcovery of the preſent inclinations, 
and thence draw ſome light conjefures, in 
relation to Vertues and Vices. For, beſides 
that it does all this;as well as the other, but 
with greater exaCinefs, as ſhall be ſeen here- 
ofter ; it goes much further, ſince it promiſes | 
to ſhew, what were, or will be, the inclina- | 
tions and paſſions, paſt-and to come, the 
ſtrength and weakneſs of mens minds, the 

diſpoſutions they have to certain Arts and 

Sciences, 
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S&ences, the Habits they hitve- acquir'd: ul! 
what is moſt-important, it teaches the way, 
tduliſcover fecret deſigns, private ations, and 
the: unknowri Authors of known aftions. In 
nord,” there'ts no diſemulation ſo deep, 
bith which it-does not penetrate, and which, 
in.all likelibood gt will not deprive of the beſt 
part of thoſe veils, under which it lurks. 

. Now, forasmuch as all theſe things may 
bereduc'd tofour principal heads, towit the 
INCLINATIONS,the MOTE 
ONS OF THE SOUL, VER- 
TUES &@VICES, it is bleed ore We 
paſs any further, to tell us in the firſt plate, 
bat Inclination 1s,what are the cauſes of 
#,and how it is framed in the Soul.. 2. How 
the Soul is Mov'd,nay how and why it cauſes 
the heart and ſpirits tomove in the paſſions: 
hn fine; 3. Wherein Veftue and Vice con- 
fiſk,and what is the number of the Species: of 
both, whereof it may make its judgment. 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, ſince it ought todenote the Ex 
ceſſes and Defetts of all things, and ſhow 
thoſe'that are, and are not, conſonant tothe 
nature of Man in general,but alſo to the if 
firent ſexes,ages, nutions,and kinds of Iife 3: 
it is neceſſary, above all things, that it ghvs 
us a Modell, and 1dza of that perfefion, 
which is conſonant to the nature of Man;#hat . 
it may be the rule and meaſure of all the 
good and evil; which may happen to every 
one in particular. For it is certain, that 
the exceſs and defeti cannot be known, with- 
out a previous knowleds of the perfeiion; 
from which both alecline and recede; and to 
judge of the diſtance of the Extremities, 4: 
man ought to Row the Mean #6 $ which they 
relate,” 

- Having made an examination wy all thiſe 
things, we are further to be ſhewn, what 
MEANS it uſes, toperform what it pro- 
miles ; what S1 G NS it ought to em- 


ploy 
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ploy "therein ,' and what is their Nature, 
Strength, and Weakneſs. It 3s alſo totell 
s,what Uſe it makes of the Rules of P'HT- 
| ST0G NO MT, and whether CH IR 0+ 
ul MANCT and METOPOSCOPY 
ſ are ſerviceable to its deſign , whereof we 
ought to have a general Draught or Plat- 
form, 

' Theſe are the Preliminaries,which ſerve. 
for.an Introduftion to the whole Science, 
and are contained in this Part,which ſhall 
be. divided into Two Books ; the former 
whereof ſhall treat of the matters, which 
are the Obje& of the ART HOW 70 
KNOW MEN, to wit, the Inclinati- 
ons, Motions of the Soul; Vertues and 
Vices : The ſecond ſhall examin the Means, 


whereby it ought to diſcover all theſe things. 


THE. 


How to know 


M E N 
The Firſt Boo x, 


CHAP, L. 
' An Idza of the natural PerfeGJion of Man. 


SO VERY thing is perfet to which 
SAS there is nothing wanting, and which 
= bath whatſoever is neceſſary for the 
SAD accompliſhment of its Nature, It is 
& therefore requiſite , that Man, who 
conſiſts of Body and Soul, ſhould, to 
F. be abſolutely perfe&t , have whatever is neceſſary 
for the accompliſhment and perfeRion of theſe 
CG twv 
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two parts. Now the natural PerfeRtion of the Soul 
conſiſts in its baving all the faculties and powers, 
which are neceſſary, in order to the performing of 
thoſe fun&tions, whereto ſhe is deſign'd, The per. 
fe&on of the Body conſiſts in the diſpoſitions, which 
thoſe faculties require therein, to ſerve for Organs to 
their funRtions. 

But ſince ſome of the faculties are nobler then 0- 
thers, and that inthe order of things, unequal, the 
more excellent are the rule of- the others; it follows, 
that the Underſtanding, which is the nobleſt faculty 
in Man, ſhould be the rule and meaſure of all thoſe 
that are inferiour to it, and that theſe laſt ſhould be 
fo diſpes'd, as that, as much as poffibly, they may be 
conformable to that ſuperiour faculty, to the end 
they ſhould not obſtruR the aRions it ought todo. 

So that the Underſtanding, being of its own nature 
indifferent and indeterminate, in order to the judg. 
ment it is to make of all things, and conſequently, 
that it is all things, 4» potentia, that is, potentially, as 
not being determined to any one in particular, it is 
requiſite, that the faculties ſubordinate to it, ſhould, 
as much as may be, comply with that indifference, 
Which indifference ſince they cannot have in the ſame 
degree of perfection as the Underſtanding, in regard 
they are material, and conſequently determinate , 
they ought nevertheleſs to have it fo far, as they are 
capable thereof, Now all the indifference they are 
capable of is reduc'd to that which confiſts in a me-, 
diocrity, for the mean is leſs determinate then the 
extrerhities, as being indifferent, in reſpe& to both, 
Thoſe faculties therefore which conſiſt of the meanor 
mediocrity, are more conformable to the Under- 
Randing then thoſe, in the excefs, or defeR, 


But 
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But foraſmnch as the Inſtruments ought to be pro. 
portioned to the powers, by which they are em. 
ploy'd, it follows that the Conformation of the parts 
and the Temperament, which are the inſtruments of 
the Soul's faculties, ſhould have the ſame mediocrity 
as they have. So that the parts ought to be neither 
too big nor too little, nor the qualities, whereof the 
Temperament conſiſts, be predominant one over an- 


other, but all ought to be ina juſt equilibrium and 
mediocrity, 


Article 1 


That only Man hath the Senſe of Touching int 
perfedion. 


A Nd that this is according to the 'deſign of Na- 
ture, may þe deduc'd hence, that ſhe hath be- 
ſtow'd this perfe& Temperament only on Man, for 
there is alwaies ſome exceſs in that of other Crea- 
tures, one being too hot, or too cold, another too 
dry, or to0 moiſt, But in man all theſe qualities 
are united ina juſt moderation, and theretore the 
Senſes, which follow this Temperament , as the 
Touching,and Teſting,which is a kind of Touching, as 
Ariſtotle affirmes, are more perfe& in him, then in 
any other Animal, For'theſe Senſes, and eſpecially 
the Touching, require an exa&t Temperaturein their 
Organs, it being requiſite , that what ought to 
judg ſhould be in the mean, that it may judg without 
any pre-occupation. Now as there are two ſorts of 
means, one, conſiſting in the abſolute privation of the 
Objeas, and the other, in their equal participation, 
C 2 _ only 
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4. THE ART HOW 
only the Touch judges by this latter. For all the 0- 
thers are deſtitute or depriv*d of the qualities where- 
of they judg, as the Ey, which judges of colours, 
ought to be without any colour. Burt in regard the 
Touching judpes of the firſt qualities, whereof its 
Organ cannot be depriv'd, it is requiſite, for its more 
perfe&t knowledg thereof, that it ſhould have them 
united in a juſt mediocrity, that it may judg of their 
extremities, which it hath not, and of their modera- 
tion, by not aſſigning apy exceſs therein. 

But howere it be, Nature hath no other motive in 
enduing man with this perfe&t Temperature, then to 
make conformable to the nobleſt faculty of the Soul, 
the general inſtrument of its funions, and to place it 
inthe mean, that it might be leſs determinate, and 
that it, as well as the faculty , ſhould have all the 
indifference, whereof it is capable, whichwas not ne- 


ceſlary for other Animals, all whoſe faculties are de- 
terminated. 


Art. 2. 
All in Man ſhould be in a mediocrity. 


Rom this truth, thus eſtabliſh'd , there may be 

drawn a conſequence, which confirms what we 
have faid, concerning the mediocrity , which ought 
to be in the powers of the Soul, not only in thoſe 
which arc ſubalternate, but alſo in the ſuperiour, 
ſuch as are, the Underſtanding and the Will, For 
ſince the Temperament moderates all the faculties , 
rendring thera more or leſs ftrong, according to 
the degrees it hath, and that if it be hot, for inſtance, 
, it 
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it ſrengthens the Imagination, and weakens the Judg- 
ment; and that, on the contrary, if it be cold, it 
aſſiſts the Judgment, and injures the Imagination, and 
ſo of the reſt : It follows, that if there be an equality 
requir'd, to render the man perfe& , it is alſo requi- 
fite, that all the faculties of the Soul ſhould parti- 
cipate of that equality, and that they rſhould ob- 
ſerye the ſame moderation , which is in the Tempe- 
rament, 

So that the natural perfeRion of man, requires not 
an exceſſive vivacity of Imagination, nor an over- 
circumſpe&t Judgment, nor a too happy memory : 
Nay, it cannot bear with theſe ſublime Spirits, which 
are alwaies fixt onthe conterwplation of things bigh 
and difficult, not only upon this account, that, having 
—_ man for ſociety, it expeRts, he ſhould equally 
apply himſelf ro Contemplation .and ARion ; but 
principally, in regard that it is impoſſible , the body 
ſhould have its natural perfe&ion, whenit hath the 
diſpoſitions requiſite to ſublimity of Spirit, For the 
Body muſt needs be weak, when the Spirit is too 
ſtrong, as the oyer-great ſtrength of Body leſſens 
and weakens the Spirits, as we ſhall ſhew more at | 
large hereafter, 

The caſe is the ſame with all the other faculties ; 
for if the Appetite be too apt to move, if the Senſes 
r00 ſubtile, if the ConcoRive virtue, the evacua- 
tive, or retentive, be too ſtrong, they are ſo many 
defects and irregularities : they ſhould all bepropor- 
tionate to the equality of the Temperament, which 
does not admit of theſe vicious perfeQons. 


C3 Art. 3. 
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Art. 3. 
That all the Faculties ought to be in a Meax. 


[ { 


Nd. that this is true, even in thoſe faculties , 
[{ A which are ſpiritual , may be deduced hence, 
That the aQtion and the power ought to be conforms 
able oneto the other, in as much as the aQion is only 
A progreb , and effafion of the ative power, If 
therefore ations cannot be perfe& bur ſo far as they 
are moderate, it is necefſary, that the faculties ſhould 


derive their perfe&ion from their moderation. But 


It is a receiv*d maxim in morality, That aQtions, to be 


virtuous,ought to be in a mediocrity,and conſequent- 


ly, the facalties, from which they proceed, ſhould 
alſo bein the ſathe mediocrity. Now the firſt ſpring 
of this mediocrity is the Indifference, which is natu- 
ral tothe rational Soul : for fince the Action is con- 
formable to the power, the ations ſhould be as in- 
different as the other is, and though it be determined 
by the aRion it does, yet does it nevertheleſs preſerve 
its indifference, by the mediocrity, which the ation 
receives fromit, The reaſon is, that what is in the 
mean is indifferent, in reſpe& of the extremities, and 
that what is in the extremity is leſs indifferent, and 
more determinated, then what is in the mean, as we 
have ſhewn already, 

And thence proceeds the neceſſity there is, of mo- 
derating the paſſions. For though, in other animals, 
t1)ey are the more perfet, the Frouner and ſtronger 
they are, and that the more fearful a Hare is, and the 
morecruel a Tigre, the more perfect is each of them 

| in 
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inits kind : yertis not ſo in thoſe of man, in as mach 
as they ought to bein a mean, between exceſs and de» 


fe&, that they may be the more conformable to the 
indifference of the ſuperiour part, 


Art. 4. 


That all natural Inclinations are defets. 


Conceive it will be no hard matter to apprehend, 
and ſubſcribe unto all theſe truths, becauſe they 
are maintain'd by reaſon and experience. But there 
is yet another may be deduc'd from the ſame princi- 
ples, which I queſtion not will be thought very 
ſtrange, _ it be no leſs certain, Iris this, That, 
though there be ſome Inclinations which are goodin 
themſelves, and deſerve commendation, ſuch as thoſe 
men have for the virtues, yet are they defects, and 
alter the natural perfeRtion which is' conformable 
to humane nature, And certainly, this will occur 
upon common obſervation and experience, that thoſe 
who have from their birth, ſome excellent virtues, 
have had themattended by greater vices , for a man 
muſt needs fall into defeRts and imperfeRions, fo far 
as he is at a diſtance from perfetion, Now the per- 
feftion of man is, to be indifferent, and, not determi- 
nated to any particular virtue, heſhould be capable 
of all, For the Virtues thar come along ivith the birth 
are not real virtues, they are only the initiatios of 
them, or rather , they are bur inclinations which a * 
man hath for them. In a word, they are bounds 
and limits, confining the capacity of the Soul, which is 
univerſal, to a particular habit. The Soul, of irs own 
GC 4 nature, 
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nature, is not determinated, and ought to be capable 

of all humane ations ;; And, as it may know all things, 

ſo isit requiſite, that the Appetite, which follows ber 

knowledg, ſhould have alſo che freedom to inclineit 

ſelf to all things. And this univerſal capacity is at the 

ſame time aneffe& of the ſpirituality of her nature, 

' and the cauſe of the liberty ſhe -hath : For if ſhe 
were material, ſhe would be determinated, and if the 
were not indifferent, ſhe ſhould not be free. . 

The Inclinations therefore, which man may have, 
thouph they might be for the moſt excellent virtues, 
are imperfeQtions; he ought not to have any for any 
onein particular, bur for all together. And this is 
that, which the g's 4 of the Scholes hath ſo judici- 
ouſly deliver'd, when he affirm'd , That there is no 
Animal, but hath ſome inclination, to a Paſſion con- 
formable to his nature; but that man only is the 
mean of all , andthatit is requiſite, he ſhould be e. 
qually ſuſceptible thereof, inas much as he is, of his 
own nature, indifferent and indeterminate. 

To conclude, fince the Temperament and the Con- 
forination of the parts are the two principal cauſes of 
natural Inclinations, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter , and 
that they make the Soul incline to thoſe ations which 
areconformable to them, it is not to be doubted, but 
tbat the mediocrity, and the mean, which they oughit 
to be guided by in man, does alſo inveſt the Soul 
with an equal bent towards both the extremities; 
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Art. 5. 


That every ſpecies hath its proper Temperament. 


Ut it is to be obſerved, that in the diſtribution of 
the Temperament, made by Nature to Animals, 
ſhe hath in the firſt place conſidered their ſpecies, and 
hath appointed every one, that which was moſt con- 
venient for it. For example, ſhe hath aſſign'd a hot 
and dry Temperament for the ſpecies of the Lion; a 
hot and moiſt, for that ofa Horſe ; a cold and dry for 
that of an Aſſe, and ſoall the reſt. But, as ſhe hath 
been careful of the conſervation of theſe ſpecies, and, 
to that end , hath beſtow'd on them che two Sexes ,: . 
which were to receive different qualities, ſhe hath 

been oblig'd to divide this firſt Temperament, and to 

give one part of it to the male, and the other to the 

Female. For though, in the ſpecies of the Lyon, the 

male and female are hot and dry, yet is it certain that: 
the female is ſuch, in a lower degree then the male, 

and the ſame thing is to be ſaid of all the reſt, 

It is therefore to be granted , that the juſt and e- 
qual Temperament, we have ſpoken of before, is that 
which is moſt convenient ro humane Nature. - But 
in as much asit yas alſo requiſite, that the man and 
Woman ſhould. haye different qualities , that. juſt 
Temperament was divided between them, and with- 
out ſtraying too much from that perfet Tempera- 
ture; the man hath receiv'd a little more heat and 
drought, and the Woman a little more cold and 
moiſture, 


And thisis the true interpretation that we muſt 
| #1ve 
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give to the Fable of A»drogyue, when Plato ſaies, that 


Man and Woman at the beginning made up but ong B 


body, which was of a round figure , that they were - 
afterwards divided into two, and that the Lovet cont 


have one for the other, is onely thedefire they haye 
to be re-united, and a means of their perpetuation, 
For, this firſt union of Man and Woman, 1s nothing 
elſe but humane nature comprehending both Sexex, 
and having, for its body, that juſt temperament,whick 
may be compar'd to a round figure, whereof all the 
parts are equal and uniform, But in the diſtinQion, 
which was made of this nature, into two Sexes hot 
that Temperament was divided into two parts, and Ma 
thence were fram'd two bodies, unlike one to the 
other, in reſpect of the different qualities, which they F : 
receiv'd in order to the conſervation of the ſpecies, * 


Art. 6. | ſor 


Why Sexes were beſtow'd on Animals, and why Ce 
the Male is hot and dry, and the Female cold de 
and moigt. 


þ ge beſtowing of Sexes on Animals, was onely in 
; order to Generation, and where there is no ge- tþ 
neration to. be made, there are no Sexes, as in Angels, le 
But in 'tegard this action, as all others whatſoever, 
ſtands in need of two principal cauſes, to. wit, the Eff 
cient & the Material, there was a neceſlity that every 
ſpecies of Animals ſhould be divided into two Sexes 
to execute the function of theſe two cauſes, And 
that is alſo the reaſon there are but two Sexes, for as 
much as theſe two cauſes are ſufficient for any action 
whatſoever, But 
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But whereas there is not any vertue or power, 
which-ſtands not in need of certain diſpoſitions, to 
execute the funQtion, whereto 1t is defign?d, and that 
among the corporeal diſpglitions, the firſt qualities 
are moſt efficacious and moſt neceſſary , it mult fol- 
bw, that heat and drovght, as being the moſt active, , 
ſhould be beſtow'd on the Sex which executes the 
funtion of the £fficiext cauſe, and that cold and moi- 
ſure, as being the moſt paſſive, ſhould be moſt ob- 
ſervable in that: Sex, which repreſents the Material 
cauſe. And this is the original reaſon, why Man is 
hot and dry, and Woman: cold and moiſt, for that 
Man hath the vertues and qualities of the Efficient 
cauſe, and the Woman thoſe of the Pailive cauſe, 

For, though there be ſome diſpute among the Phi- 
lſophers, coriterning'the funRion of the Female 1n 
the buſineſs of generation, andthat ic is maintain'd by 
ſme, that ſhe is concurrent to the production of the 
Animal, as well as the male, yet not thinking it ne- 
ceſſary to produce the reaſons and experiences which 
deſtroy that opinion, this at leaſt is certain, that if the 
kid aſſertion ſhould be granted, it muſt be acknow- 
ledg'd, that the ative vyercue, which the Female ma 
bave,is much weaker in it, and that the Paſſive cauſe 
is the more predominant, Which is enough to prove, 
that the) paflive- qualities are alſo the more prevas 
lent in the ſame work. 
 Andcertainly, ro make this truth the more clear, 
we need onely conſider the natural conſtitution of 
the Woman, For her weakne(s,as to body ; a ſmaller 
conformation of the parts, the fearfulneſs, which is 
hatural co her , the delicacy & ſoftneſs of the skin and 
fleſh, and the many humours wherewith ſhe abounds, 
are infallible demonſtrations of the cold and moift 
temperament ſhe is of, Art, 
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Art. 7. © 


Whercin the Beauty of Sexes conſiſts, That 


there are two ſorts of general effe&s , 
£& ayaynns. 


|þ being therefore granted, that the Temperament 

of Man is hot and dry, and that ofthe Woman cold 
and moiſt, we are now to conſider, what diſpoſitions 
theſeTemperaments raiſe in the Soul, and what conſti- 
tution the whole body receivs from them, For,the Per, 
fetion and Beauty of each Sex confiſts on theſe two 
things, for as much as the intelleRual Beauty which 
ought to be in them, is nothing elſe than a combina= 
tion or concurrence ql the faculties which are ne- 
ceſlary to them, for the execution of thoſe funRions, 
whereto they are deſign'd ; and that the pul pes 
Beauty isalſo nothing elſe, than a concourſe and com- 
pliance of all the diſpoſitions which theſe faculties re- 
_ in the parts, to become organs ſubſervient to 

cir funRions. For thar part is beautifull, which hath 
the largeneſs, figure, and all the other diſpolitions,ne- 
ceflary for the performance of the ation it ought to 
do: and if all theſe are not in it, or that it have any 
diſpoſitions which are not requiſite, it muſt needs ap- 
pear ugly and deformed. 

i Howere it be, we are here to obſerve one thing, 
which is very conſiderable in this matter, andin all the 
effeRs of Nature, which is, that there are two kinds of 
theſe effefts, ſome wrought for a certain end, which 
Nature propoſes to her ſeif, others wrought out of 
pure necefsity, ſo as that Nature had not any deſign 
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in the working of them. That a man ſhould have 
hair on the chin, the eye-lids, and eye-brows, is for 
ſome particular end, which Nature propoſes to her 
ſelf, wherein ſhe never fails of her purpoſe, ſhe diſ- 
poſing the matter of the hair, and directing it her ſelf 
into thoſe parts, But, that he ſhould have any on his 
breaſt, is not an effet proceeding from the deſign of 
Nature, for if it were, all men would have ſome 
there, and therefore, abundance of matter is onely the 
cauſe thereof, it being the property of that, to make 
ts way where ever it can, 

This is alſo moſt evidently apparent in the Paſſions, 
for that a man. cetnlborted with anger, ſhould keep 
a ſtirr, that he ſhould threaten , that he ſhould ſtrike, 
all theſe are actions whereby he pretends to revenge 
bimſelf, which is the end of that Paſsion. But that his 
countenance ſhould be enflam'd, that his forehead 
ſhould be wrinckled , that his words ſhould fall from 
him with certain interruptions; theſe are effeRs 
wreught by neceſsity, ſo as that the Soul had no de- 
ſign in the produQtion of them, in regard they do nor 
contribute to the reyenge, whereto ſhe is inclin'd, 


Art, $. 


That there are ſome Faculties and Inclinations, 


which it is Nature's deſign to beſtow on the 
Sexes, others not. 


[] Pon theſe grounds, we may affirm, that there are 
ſome Faculties and Inclinations, which Nature 
hath, ont of a formal deſign, beſtow'd on the ſeveral 
Sexes : ſuch as are the faculties of the Soul conſider- 
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ed in themſelves, and in their origin,excludingall mo: 
dification by the Temperament, as the rational, the 
ſenfitive, the vegetative Faculties, and conſequently 
the Inclinations, which accompany them ; for every 
Animal power leaves in the Appetite, an inclination 
to perform its proper ations, But as to the pow 
and inclinations which proceed from the Tempera, 
ment, as the ſtrength or weakneſs of thoſe firſt tacul 
ties, the Inclination to confidence or fearfulneſs, to li 
berality or avarice, &c. Nature hath not ny deſign 
to beſtow them on either Sex, in as much as the naty- 
ral perfeion of the humane ſpecies do's not admit c 
any in particular, as oblig'd to be equally capable of 
all, by reaſonof its being indeterminate and indiffe- 
rent, as we have ſhewn before. It is therefore out of 
pure neceſsity that they are raiſed in the Soul, and 
by the connexion and aunayoidable conſequence there 
is between the effects and their cauſes. 

True it is indeed, that Nature hath propes'd to her 
ſelf to beſtow on Man, beſides the Faculties conveni- 
ent for his ſpecies. thoſe alſo which are proper to his 
Sex, to Wit, the active vertue in order to generation, 
and heat and drought to ſerve as inſtruments to that 
vertue,as ſhe hath beſtow'd on the Woman the paſsi ve 
power, and cold and moiſture, to perform the fund. 
on of the material cauſe, But all the Inclinatiops con. 
ſequent to thoſe qualities, as confidence or fearful. 
neſs, liberality or avarice, &c. are onely diſpoſitions 
fram'd in the Soul, without her knowedge, and be- 
fide, or againſt ber intention. It muſt be confeſs'd 


they are natural, becauſe they are by accident in the 


order of Nature, and follow the cauſes which depend 
on the matter. Nay.they are allow'd to be perfeCtions, 
and if they ſhould be wanting, therg would be a de- 
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fe, in as much as the cauſes, from which they pros 


ceed, neceſlarily require that conſequence and con- 
catenation which is berween them. For, a Man who 
ſhould not be couragious, or a Woman who ſhould 
not be timorous, would be guilty of the ſame imper- 
fection, as a Lion that ſhould be fearfull, and a Hare 
that ſhonld be couragious, 


Art. 9. 


That there are ſome parts fram'd by Nature out 
of deſign, others not. 


I 8 fame thing may be ſaid of the Conformation 
L ofthe parts, for Nature hath,in her Idzas, that 
figure which is moſt convenient to every ſpecies, and 
which ſhe would beſtow on every individual, were ſhe 
not prevented by the particular cauſes, ſuch as is the 
Temperament. And though ſhe gives each Sex a dif- 
ferent ſtructure of body, yet does ſhe, as much as lies 
in her power, always preſerve the character of the 
figure, which is proper to the ſpecies. For, though 
the Conformation of the Woman's parts be different 
from that of the Man's, yet is there a greater reſem- 
blance between her and Man, than any other Animal 
whatſoever. 

Now, itis certain, there are ſome parts which are 
proper to each Sex, and ſuch as Nature hath a deſign 
to frame after ſuch and ſuch a faſhion ; as thoſe that 
ſerve for organs to perform the funRtions, whereto 
each of them is ordered : But for the reſt, as height of 
ſtature, largeneſs of head, a ſquare figure of the face, 
&c, which are to be obſery'd in Man, or lowneſs of 
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ſtature, littleneſs of head, and roundneſs of face, ec. 
which are proper to the Woman, all this variety, I 
fay, proceeds not from the deſign-of Nature, but pore 
neceſfiry, conſequently to the Temperament, whiich 
is proper to either, though it contributes to the per- 
fetion and- beauty of the body, for the reaſons we 
have given already. 
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IWherein the Perfection of the Male conſiſts. 
Art. 1. 


of the Inclinations proper to Matt. 


His preſuppos'd, we now come to obſerve 
| the 1nclinations,conſequent to the Tempera- 
ment of Man, Nature hath made him hot and 


dry, for the end we have already affigri'd, But ac- 
cording to the proportion of his being hor, he muſt 


neceſlarily be fr6ng, and conſequently thereto, that | 


he ſhould be naturally Conragions, defirous of Fame, 
Alagnanimons, FSmcere , Literal Mercifull , Fuft, 
Gratefull, and conſequent to his being dry, he 
ſhould be Reſolv'a, Conftant, Patient, Modeſt, Faith- 
fall, Fadicioas, 

The reaſons of all theſe effeRs are eaſily found, 
For, as the Soul makes uſe of theſe qualities, knows 
what ſhe is able to perform by their means, and is 
inclin'd to the ations conformable to their yertue : 

| SO 
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$0 upon her being ſenſible of the hear, which is the 
principle of trewgth and courage, ſhe takes a confi 
dence in her ſelf ; and;upon that, ſhe would command, 
ſhe courageouſly undertakes, and flights ſmall dex- 
grrs + Andbeing courageoxs, ſhe iS forward, free, ant 
without artifice. She 1s alſo {iberal, not onely upon 
this account, that it is the property of heat to dilate 
it ſelf, bur alſo for this reaſon, that the confidence ſhe 
bach of her ſelf; takes away the apprehenſion of want- 
ing thoſe things that ſhall be neceſlary for her.': She _ 
ealily pardons, -becauſe ſhe thinks ſhe cannot” be'in+ 
wr'd: She 18j»ft, becauſe ſhe deſires /;rrle, 'as being 

tisfy'd with, her ſelf, in fine, ſhe is gratefull, 'be- 
cauſe ſhe is j=ſ# and liberal. 03th 

On the other fide, as droaght obliges things to 
keep wichin- their bounds, and hinders them frem 
ſpreading and: diſperſing themſelves; ſo ſhe accom» 


| modares her ſelf co this vertue, and is fortify*d within 


her (elf, nos eabily changing the reſolutions ſhe/bath 
taken, patiently: enduring: the:inconventences'whicti 
bappen to her, conſtantly endeavouring, to perforni 
the promiſes ſhe bath made, and not ſuffering her 
ſelf ro be carried; away. with - the vanity of 'thoſe 
honours , which; ſhe' deſetves + not, Ina word, 


[drought contributes to the-purity'of the Spirits, and 


ehecks the. impetuous fallies : of - the Imagination; 
allowing the time, required bythe underſtanding; 
for the conſideration: of things, whence proceed pru- 
&nce and ſoundneſs'sf judgment - 011-0 5- 
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Art..- 2: 


That the Temperament of Mai is bot and dry 
inthe firſs degree. 


Ur it is here to be abſerved, that all theſe natural 
vertues are nor. conſiſtent with theſe two quali 
tits if they be exceſſive: For;if the heat be too great, 
inſtedd-of Coxrage, it will raiſe Temerity; the deſire 
of Fame will be chang'd into'Pride ; Magnanimity, 
into Pſolence,, Liberality into Prodeg ality ;, 7 uſtice, 
into Severity; Clemency, into Induigence ; and Gra- 
titadeirito:Oftentation and Vanity. 18 like manner, i 
drenght be predominant, the Conyftancy of the Soul 
degencrates into Obſtinacy,' Harfaneſs, Inſeuftbility, 
Anſterizy, . The: perfetion therefore 'of the Tem 
perameatconvenientto Man, in reſpect of his Sex, 
ſhouldrome as near as may be to the exatt Tempers 
ture;: proper to humane Nature, as we have ſhewn ; 
And ſoit may be affirm'd, that it ought not to be hot 
and dry; but in the firſt degree, whatever goes be. 


yond1t; leading to: exceſs and imperfeRtion. Thef 


reaſon this, that Naturezwhich always endeavours to 
ivethe ſeveral Sexes the: Temperament convenient 
to the ſpecies, recedes no farther from thats Tempers 
ment; than is neceſſary ſor the diſpoſing of them 
into the order of thoſe icanſes, whereof they are to 
perform the funftiqn, Whence it may be inferr*d, that 
the leaſt degree of heat and drought which Man may 


have beyond the erg Temperature, is ſufficient 
ro gre him the ver 
Cauiec, 


and efficacy of the efficient 


The 
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"The ſattic thing is to be adyanc'd, concerning the 
Conformation of the parts, for there is orie confors 
mation which is convenient to the ſpecies, and is a 
tnean between thoſe which are proper to the ſeyeral 
Sexes. For, as all things ſhould aim at a certain me. 
diocrity in humane nature, for the reaſons before 
alledged, fo ought the eonformation of the body 
to be in the mean, between the exceſs and defeR, 
which may be found therein. But, in regard the 
Temperament qualifies the formative vertue, and 
forces it to give the parts that greatneſs and figure 


which are proper for them , it was requiſite, that 


thoſe of Man ſhould be anfwerable to the two qualt- 
ties, which were to be predominant in him, and that 
they ſhould be larger, not onely than thoſe of the 


Woman, but alfothan thoſe which were deſign'd to 


the hamane ſpecies. 


Ar t; 3 "_ 
A Model of Man s figure. 


Riftetle bach defign'd the figure of Man accord- 

ing to that of the Lion, as it there were no other 
Animal, in which the form ofthe male Sex were more 
perfec, and that it ought ro be the Model, according 
to which that of Man fhould be repreſented. But,nor 
to urge that Man is the moſt perfe& of all Animais, 
and conſequently, that he ought to be the meaſure of 


the reſt, the Lion is more proper to frame an Id#a 


of the frexgth, than of the perfeftiox of the Sex, for 
2s much as that quality requires more heat and 
drought than is neceſſary to the male Sex. And 
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accordingly the Lion is -one of the leaſt fruitfull 
creatures of any, and conſequently hath not always 
the vertue and efficacy, convenient for that Sex : be- 
ſides that bis Temperament recedes too much from the 
mediocrity moſt befitting humane nature, and,who- 
ever ſhall compare it to that of Man, which is hot and 
dry but in the tirft degree, will find that the Lion's 
reaches to the third, | 

Add to this, that the atra bil, or black choler is 
predominant in the Lion, as alſo.in a ſtrong and 
robuſt man; and therefore they haye both large 
mouths, a harſh and thick hair, the forebead full of 
folds and contractions, between the Eye-brows, the 
extremities large and tough, the fleſh hard and muſ- 
culous, the voice bigg, and reſounding, as it were,out 
oi the throat, the gate grave, with a certain weighing 
from one (ide to the other , all which are the ſignifica- 
tions of an exceſſive heat and drought, as we ſhall 
ſhew elſewhere. | 

And it is probable, that AriFerle did not, in that 
place,conſider Man ſimply, according to the vertue of 
his Sex, but according to the qualicy which was moſt 
conſiderable in the opinions of men, to wit, Heyoick 
Fortitude, which is the ſource of V/a/oar, which hath 
the prerogative of commanding, and. for which'men 
always reſerv'd the greateſt honours, and the nobleſt 
rewards. Accordingly, when he propoſes the Panther 
for the 1dza of the Female Sex, it is eaſily perceiv'd, 
that his conſideration runs more upon the ſtrength 
of the Sexes, than their natural perfeRion, ſince that is 
a creature, which is indeed very ſtout and couragions, 
but hath not the docility, the fearfulneſs, and other 
qualities proper to the Woman 
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Art. 4. 
Of the Figure of Man's parts. 


Ut for our parts, who follow not the opinions of 
D Men, but the deſigns and orders of Nature, we 
cannot repreſent a figure of Man convenient to his 
Sex, but according to adraught of thoſe qualities, 
which are natural to him, with reference to the com- 
pariſon to be made between them and thoſe of the 
Woman, there being not among Animals, any that 
hath a greater ehablence to the Man, than She, 

We are therefore to affirm, that as to bis tatsre, 
itis of a greater height, and more unbounded than 
that of the Woman. 

That his head is bigger. * 

That his hair is ſtronger, and inclining to a certain 
curle towards the extremities, 

That his Forehead is leſs round, leſs ſmooth, and 
almoſt of a ſquare figure, 

That his Eye-brews are bigger and ſtronger. 

That his Eyes are more lively, 

That the Noſe, deſcending in a ſtreight line from 
the forehead, is ſomewhat bigper at the extremity, 

That the Neſtrils are a littte more open. 

That the Afoxth is larger. 

The-Z:ps thinner, 

The Yoxce bigger, 

The Chis leſs round. 

And the whole Face inclining to a ſquare figure, 

The Neck ſhould bethicker, | 

The Shoulders and Breaſt larger and ſirqaper. 

* The Burtccks and Thighs lefs fleſhy, 
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All the 7a»&xares more free. 
The Extremities larger and ſtronger. 

The Fle/s harder more muſculous. 

The Meex more majeſtick. 

The Carriage and Deportment of the body more 
noble, Ky | 

The Gate more ſprightly and vigorous. 


Art. 5. 


The Reaſons of the fienre of Man's parts. 


N Ow , whoſoever ſhall ſerionſly conſider the 
whole buſineis of this Conformation of the 
parts, ſhall find, that it proceeds from the moderati- 
on of the twoaforeſaid qualities, as we have ſhewn. 
For height of ſtature , greatneſs of the head and 
mouth, the openneſs of the noſtrills, the thickneſs of 
the neck, the largeneſs and breadth of the ſhoulders 
and breait, the ſprightlineſs of the eies, the bigneſs 
of the voice, the freedom and aQivity of the jun- 
Cures, the majeſty and nobleneſs of the meen, carri- 
age and gate, arethe effects of heat , which dilates 
the parts,and renders the motion of them more aQtive 
and more vigorous. 

On the other ſide , the harſhneſs of the hair, the 
hardneſs of the fleſh, the ſolidity of the junRures, 
the ruggedneſs of the forchead, and its figure leſs 
round, the thinneſs of the Lips, the more obtuſe f1- 
gure of the chin, and that of the whole face inclining 
ro a ſquare, are the effects of drought , which hardens 
the parts, and reſiſts the morions of rhe humours, nor 
p<rmining thera to aſſume the round figure, which'is 
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proper and natural to thera , as we ſhill hereafter 
take occaſion to ſhew more particularly. 


Arc. 6, 


That the figure of the parts denotes the inclina- 
tions, 


BY what calls upon our further obſervation in all 
theſe parts, is, on they have a certain rapport 
to and dependency on the faculties and inclinations , 
which the Sex beſtowes on the Soul , ſo that they 
ſerve for markes and figns to diſcoyer them : whe- 
ther it proceeds hence, that they are the Inſtruments 
of thoſe powers, and that the knowledg of the inſtru. 
ment diſcovers the cauſe, to which it is ſubſervient, 
or that both the inclinations and figns proceed from 
the Temperament, as their common principle, and 
that the Conformation of the parts bewraying the 
Temperament , the Temperament afterwards be- 
wrayes the inclination and faculties, whereof it is the 
cauſe. 

Accordingly the largeneſs of the breaſt and ſhoul. 
ders, the nimbleneſs and ftrength of the junRures, 
the openneſs of the noſtrills, and the (greatneſs, or 
wideneſs of the mouth are markes of Cour2ge. A 
thick neck, the fleſh hard and muſculous, the ex- 
tremities large, arc ſigns of Strength, as well of Body 
as Soul. 

The ſquare forchead, the noſe ſomewhat big, the 
lips thin, the chin ſomewhat large, denote magnani- 
mity, and greatneſs of courage. 

The ſtature high and ſtreight, the ey-brows eleva- 
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ted, a inhjeſtick/ gate,” and ſprightly ecies;, ſignify 
Glory, or a defire of Fame. _ 

The forehead and face of a ſquare figure, and the 
head of a convenient. bigneſs, are marks of Wile- 
dorm, Cenſtancy and Juſtice; and fo of the reſt, as 
we ſhall further ſhew in its proper place. Whence 
it may be affirmed, that, of all the parts, which make 
up the Male Beauty , or which is beſeeming a Man, 
there is not any but denotes an inclination to ſome 
particular yirtue, 

Thus have'we diſcover'd wherein conſiſts the natu- 
ral Perfection of a Man, as well in reference to the 

wers-of the Soul, as tothe Conformation of the 
þod ,: which is convenient for bis Sex. 
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Shewing wherein conſiſts the natural per- 
feftion of the Woman. 


| E come now to the examination of the 

Womas's perfection, But what adiffi- 
_ cult, what a dangerous enterpriſe do we 
yndertake | Since it cannot be attempted without 
engaging againſt the greateſt and moſt formidable 
power in the world. For, to make ſhort work of it, 
we muſt unthrone that Beauty , which commands 
Kings and Monarchs , which forces obedience from 
Philoſophers, and which hath cauſed the greateſt al- 
rerations , that eyer happen'd upon earth, From 
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that high pitch of glory and perfection, whereto it is 
now advanc'd, it muſt be pull'd down, and degraded 

into'the order of vicious things, and we are to ſhew, 

that all thoſe attraRtions, and charming graces, where-: 
with ſhe is adorned; is nothing but a deceitful mask, 

hiding an infinit number of deſeRts and imperfeRions. 

'Tis neither berter nor worſe, for if there be any 

certainty in humane ratiocination , if the principles, 

which Nature hath ſcatter'd into our Souls, in order 

to the diſcovery of truth, have any thing of ſolidity, 

it will neceſſarily follow, that there is not any one of 
all the parts, requiſite to the framing of the Woman's 

Beauty, but is the mark of an inclination to ſome 

Vice, 

But, what? Is there any neceſſity we ſhould diſcover 
things, which Nature hath made it ſo much her buſi- 
neſs ro conceal?Why ſhould we beſo forward to con- 
demn thoſe, who innocently force the adorations and 
reſpeRs of all the world ? This onely we have. to 
allege, that our caſe is much like that ofa Judge,who, 
out of his obligation to Juſtice, is forc'd ro pals Sen- 
tence againſt bis friend. Who can forbear falling in 
love with Beauty ? But who is it alſo that can oppoſe 
Truth, which is ſtronger than Beauty ? It is Truch 
then that forces us ro conderan that Beauty, and to 
paſs judgment againſt her, which , though ſevere, is 
yet juſt and neceſſary. For,if it may be deduc'd,chat 
itis onely a fair appearance, which hides an infinite 
multitude of defets, and ſo farr from being rhe 
flower of Goodneſs (as it hath been ſometimes flacs 
ter'd) that we may as well affirme it to be the 


bark, which covers the vices of Nature , it is impo{- 


ſible, but ir muſt abate much of the pride, whereby ir, 
is attended,and ſomwhat raiſe their ſpirits, who adore 
1: with ſo much ſlavery. Bu 
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But all confider*d, it is poſſible, we may repre- 
ſent the miſchief greater then it is, and we are 
ready to acknowledge as much, For we ſpeak onely 
of the 7»clinations, that is, the whos ſeeds of the 
Soul's affeftions which may be ſmother'd and weeded 
out, before they have fully taken root, And to 
ſpeak more preciſely, the T»clination is onely a ſe. 
cret weight, which gives the Soul a bent to certain 
aQions , and which is eaſily balanc'd by ſome other 
advantages, ſuch as may be example, education, and 
contrary habits. As to which, we muſt make this ac- 
knowledgment,for the honour of the Women, that 
theſe means havye a greater influence oyer them, then 
over theMen, and that commonly,we find the practice 
of the vertues more exemplary and exad in this Sex, 
than in the other. | 

With this precaution, we may preſume to affirm, 
upon the principte we have laid down, that the Wo- 
man is cold and wit, in order to the end, which Na- 
ture hath propoſed to her ſelf, and that from her 
being cold, it follows, ſhe ſhould be zyeak, and con- 
ſequently Fearfall, Puſilanimous, Fealons, Diftruſt- 
fall, Crafty, apt to Diſſemble, Flatter, Lie, eaſily 
Offended, Revengefall, Crnel in her revenge, Unjuft, 
Covetonus, Ungratefult, Superſtitions. And from her 
being mt, it follows, that ſhe ſhould be Unrouſtant, 
Light, Unfaithfull, Impatient calily Perſwaded, Com- 
paſſionate, T alkative. 


Art. I, 


' The Reaſons of theſe Incilinations, 


FT” He reaſons of all theſe Inclinations are evident 
and neceffary. For ſince heat is the prineiple'of 


ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, courage and confidence ;, cold, on the other 
ſide, mult be the principle of weakneſs, lowneſs of ſpi» 
rit, and fearfulneſs. And from theſe three proceed 
all che reſt, which are the attendants of a cold Tem- 
rament : for diſtruſt and jealouhfie are the iſſue of 
weakneſs and fear , whence it is, that ftrong and covs 
rag:o0us men are' neither diſtruitſull, nor apt to ſuy 
ſpeR. Artifice & craft are alſo the attendants of weak- 
neſs, in as much as they ſupply the want of ſtrength , 
and we find moſt of thoſe creatures which are weak, 
to be more cunnins than the others , on the contrary, 
all of great bulk' are not malicious, in regard com- 
monly ſtrength goes along with bulk, Diſfimulation 
follows artifice and diſtruſt, as flattery and lying fol- 
low diffimulation. Beſides, weakneſs, in as much as it 
is exposd to all manner of injuries, is eaſily offended ; 
And thenee it comes, that ſhe is reyengefull, for that 
revenge, which hath no other end than to prevent 
the continuance of the injury, is commonly found in 
thoſe who are weak , and therefore old people, chil- 
dren, and fick perſons, are more teſty and angry than 
others. But a Woman's revenge is cruel, for as 
much as cruelty proceeds from weakneſs and fear , for 
a generous perſon is ſatisfy'd with the victory, where- 
aSa Coward having his enemy at mercy, revenges 
bimfelf to the utmoſt extremity, out of a fear he may 
recover himſelf, and retort the revenge upon him. 
Superſtition follows from the ſame ſpring , for weak» 
neſs, being ever more fearſu]l than it ſhould be, ima. 
gines Heayen hard to be pleas'd, and that all endea- 
yours are to be uſed to gain its favour. Nor does 
Avarice proceed from any other principle ; for the 

fear of falling nto want, raiſes a deſire of preſervin 
what one hath, and acquiring what one hath not; 
| | | whence 
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whence it comes, that old men, and perſons addiQed} 
to melancholy, are inclin'd to this vice. Now, it is; 
impoſſible that theſe deſires ſhould be without ins, 
juſtice, or that they ſhould cafily admit of gratitude; 
and acknowledgments. 71679 

On the other fide, the Soul, complying with the 
nature of humidity, which is, as it were, its organ, 
and which is unconſtant, changeable and ſuſceptible of 
all the impreftions may be given it, is alſo apt to re- 
ceive an inclination to the vices which are correſpon. 
dent to thoſe qualities, ſuch as are Lightnefs, In- 
conſtancy, Impatience, Unfaithfulneſs, and Loquacity, 
which are the effects of Fickleneſs ; as Credulity and 
Compaſsion are the conſequences of a weak re- 
filtance, and the ealie impreſſion, which things make 
upon her. 


Art; 2; 


That the Inclinations of the Woman are not 
defedFs. 


B Ut whereas the Inclinations may be either ſtrong 
or weak, and the vices,whereto they are inclin'd, 
may have ſeveral deprees, it is certain, that thoſe 
which are conſonant to the Woman, with reference 
to the perfection of her Sex,are the weakeſt that may 
be, in regard her Temperament recedes very little 
from the juſt tremperature,as we have ſhewn. $o that 
the fearfulneſs, diſtruſt, avarice, and the reſt, are, in 
her, in the loweſt and weakeft degree they can be. 
Nay, there are ſome of them, which, in that conditi- 
on, may paſs for ſo many natural vertues. For Diſ- 
truſt and Diſsimulation may deſerve the name 'of 
| Prudence; 
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Prudence; a moderate Avarice, may fall under the 


notion of Frugality , a light SuperRiition may paſs 
for Piety ; moderate Reyenge may aſſume the name 


of Juſtice, and that Timidity, which begets ſhame- 
faſtneſs, is the greateſt ornament and commendation 
of the Woman, and the bridle which is molt likely to 
give her a:check, in the bent ſhe might have to all the 
greateſt vices, But it iS alſo to be inferr'd, that, 
when the coldneſs and moiſture exceed the degree of 
that moderation, all the Inclinations we have menti- 
oned, are proporcionably ahmed, and become as 
vicious as their names imply them to be. 

Moreover , theſe Inclinations, which go under 
the name of vices, are not, to ſpeak exatly, ſo 
many defects, but rather, on the contrary, ſo many 
natural perteQions, as being correſpondent and con- 
formable to the feminine Sex. For, as it is no imper- 
feftion in a Hare to be fearfull, nor ina Tygre,to be 
cruel, for as mnch as their natures require thoſe 
qualities in them ; fo can it not be ſaid, that Timidity, 
Diftruſt, Inconſtancy, &c. are defects or imperfeti- 
ons ina Woman, in regard they are natural to her 
Sex, which would be Tefeftive if it were depriy'd 
thereof. ; 

Yet isit to be granted, that, comparing them with 
the Inclinations of Man, they ſeem to be vicious , bur 
the compariſon which is made between diverſe things, 
may not be the rale and meaſure of their natural 
perteQion, in as much as it transfzrrs to one ſubje& 
what appertains to the other, and there is not any 
thing, wherein ſome exceſs or defet may not be 
found, when it is ſo compar'd. Accordingly, the 
ſtrength of a Man, compared to that of a Lion, is 
weakneſs, and all the Inclinations, whict: ah 
ory 
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fus'd into him, upon the account of his Sex, though 
they ſeem vertuous, are nevertheleſs defects, _ in' re- 
foes of the humane ſpecies, which ougth to be indif. 
ferent, as we have ſhewn elſewhere. Nay, medio- 
crity it ſelf, which is ſo perfe& in teference te thingy 
hamane is a defe&t, as admitting any comparifon' 
between them and the ſupernatural and divine, 

The Inclinations then, which the Woman derive 
from her Sex, whatever they may be in themſelyes, 
are to be accounted perfeftions, when they are con« 
fin'd within the moderation,correſpondent to the firſt 
degree of cold and moiſture, of which Temperament 
ſhe ought to be. If they exceed it, they are defeRs, 
declining from the perfeRtion requiſite in her Sex , 
and the exceſs of that Temperament cauſes no eſs 
deformity in the Soul,than it does in all the parts of 
the Body, | 


Art, 3; 
That the Inclinations of Man are defe@s in the 
Woman. 


Ur what ? Is it impoſſible that a Woman ſhould 
be of the ſame Temperament as a man, and con- 
eqpenely that ſhe -may have the ſame inclinations, 
and be couragious, magnanimous, liberal, &'c. as we 
experimentally find many of thera who have all thoſe 
qualities ? It muſt be acknowledg'd , but what is a 
perfetion in one ſubjeR, may be a defeR in another : 
as for inſtance, courage in a Lion, is a vertue, in a 
Hare, a vice; and ſo what is a perfe&ion in the man, 
is a default, and imperfeRion in the Woman, becauſe 
it makes her recede from the natural perfeion of 


ber Sex, And if theſe Inclinations proceed not 
from 
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from inſtruQion,* education, example, or ſome rati. 
onal habit, _ are indeed ſuch qualities as ſeem 
vertuous, - but have withall the attendance of  farr 
greater vices. . And thoſe Women, who are born 
with that confidence and audacity, which are proper 
onely to man, are commonly raſh, impudent, un. 
thrifty, &c. there being a neceffity, that whatever 
recedes from perfection, ſhould fall into defeRts; and 
the greater the receffion 18,ſo much the more remark- 
able are the vices. - Whence it proceeds, that no body 
wonders fo muchjto ſeea Woman very fearfall, very 
covetous, and very light and unconſtant,as to find her 
couragious, prodigal, obſtinate, in regard theſe laſt 
qualities proceed from a Temperament which is 
abſolutely oppoſite to that of the Woman, whereas 
the former are conſonant to that which is proper to 
her,though it exceeds the moderation it ſhould have. 
Inlike manner, to. be cowardly, penurious, fickle- 
minded, are farr greater imperfeFions in a man, 
than if he were hare-brair'd, prodigal, ſelf-wil'd, 
in as much as the latter are the effects of the hot and 
dry Temperament,proper to him , the former of the 
cold and moiſt, which is perfeRly contrary to him. 


& . \  y » 
Wherein the Beauty of the Woman conſiſts. 


E come now to examine the Conformation 


of the parts, which is conſequent to the Tem- 


perament of the Woman, and to conſider, wherein 
the Beanty , which is proper and'natural to her, 
confifts. | 
In the firſt place,as.to her Stature,ſhe is lower and 
ſmaller than the man, The 


Or _ 
- 
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'The Head is leſs and rounder; and the whole wy 
inclining to the ſame figure. ... + 

She hath a-great quantity. of bair, and that very 
long, ſmall, and foft ro rhe Touch. 

. Her Foreheadis even, ſmooth, higher, and rounder 
towards the Temples. 

The E re. ny are ſlender, ſoft; at alittle diſtance 
one from the other, and gently ewining abour' the 
Eyes. 


The Eyes are large, black, betraying a certain ' 


mildneſs and modeſty. - 

The Noſe, of a middle. ſize, deſcending i in a freight 
lineupon the Lips, and gently inclining to-a round» 
neſs towards the Extremity :- 

The N eftrils narrow, and not opening mich, 

. The Cheeks round. 1ON05. 458 2300 

The' Month little. | 

The Lips red, ſomewhat - bigg, or. plump, not | 
ſhutting cloſe together, nor .moving, unleſs it be 
when ſhe ſpeaks or laughs. $2227 

The Teeth are ſmall, white, and. orderly diſpos' d. 

' The Chin ſhould be round, ſmooth, not admitting 
the appearance of the leaſt hair. - 

The Zar- little, ſoft, and of a convenient compaſs. 

The Neck, round, ſomemhgr long, ſmall, ſmooth, 
and Low all about p 

Fhe upper. part of the Breaſt plump, and fie 
and the Breaft ir ſelf, or Lud ugg 4 Gem 
hard, round, and'of a middle-fize. | 

The Shoulders little, and cloſe. 

The Back ftreight, and weak. 

The Thighs round, and fleſhy. 


' The Knees round, and fo as there be not'in - 


them the appearance of any juncture, 


The 


The Feet little, round, and fleſhy, 
The Arms ſhort, and of a proportionable round» 
els. a 
: The Haxds long, little, and fleſhy. 

The Fingers long, ſmall, and round. 

The Skis, inall parts, ſoft, delicate, and of an ex= 

quiſite whiteneſs,” fave onely in thoſe places, which 
admit a mixture of carnation, 8s inthe Cheeks, the 
Chin, and the Ears; 
- Laſtly, yeakxeſs onght to'appear in her voice, and 
all her motions; bafbfwlneſs and a reſerv'd modeſty 
in her countenance, her geſtures, carriage, and beha« 
vioar, 


Art. 5. 
The Cauſes aſſign'd of this fieuration of parts 


in the Woman. 


\ F all theſe parts, the little , ſhort, and flen- 
der, are the effects of the cojd Tempera- 
ment, which confines the matter, and hinders it from 
ſpreading and dilating it ſelf. The fleſhy and ſoft parts 
are the produQtions of the moiſture, for they denote 
abundance of flegmatick 'bloud, - But of the round, 
ſome'have their dependance on the cold, others on the 
moiſture ; for they either proceed from the fat, which 
fills rhe yacant places of the muſcles, as in the arms, 
cheeks, thighs , or from the cold, which contraRs the 
figure of the parts, and preſſes them of all fides 
whereas the heat, always ſpreading it ſelf forward, 
cauſes unevenneſs & angles, which prevent the round- 
neſs of them. - Hence ir comes that the forehead and 
face of the Man are of a ſquare figure, and thoſe who 
E 
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are inclin'd to Melancholy, have corners of the fore: 
head ending in a ſharp peint, and long faces, contrary 
to the Flegmatick, who have them almoſt of a round 
o_ The mildneſs, modeſty, and the baſhfulneh 
which appear in the countenance and actions of the 
Woman, are alſo effects of the cold, which abates the 
\courage, and checks, or remits the motion of the 
parts. To the ſame principle is alſo to: be attributed 
the ſmalneſs and weakneſs of the voice, by contraQ- 
ing the throat, in which it is framed, and weakning 
the vital faculty. Burt all theſe things fall more par- 
ticularly under confideration, inthe Treatiſe of Bras 
ty; it ſhall ſuffice here to obſerve in the main, that 
the natural conformation of the Woman follows the 
Temperament of cold and moiſt, in that degree,which 
Nature hath preſcrib'd for the perfeion of her Sex, 


Art. 6. 
That all theſe parts denote the Tnclinations 
which are proper to the Woman. 


Ur next work muſt be, to ſhew, that all theſe 

parts haye a dertain celation to the qualities of 
the mind, whereof we have given an account ; that 
they are the ſigns which diſcover them, how ſecret 
ſoever they may be; and laſtly, that, of all the 
figures and lineaments which contribute to the Beauty 
of the Woman, there is not any one but denotes a - 
vicious inclination. 

We need produce no other proof of this truth 
than the natural weakneſs, which is remarkable inthe 
body of the Woman, and the conformation of all her 
parts, whereof there is not any one, but is the _— 

| cither 
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either of the coldneſs of her Temperament, or the - 


moiſture predominant in her,as we have ſhewn alrea* 
dy. For, ſince the weakneſs of the body, and-of na» 
tural heat, is ever attended by an' inclination to fear- 
fulneſs, diſtruſt, avarice, &6, and that the ſapera- 
bundance of moiſture accompanying it, cauſes ſoft- 
neſs of nature, effeminacy, inconſtancy, and fickle- 
neſs, &c.- it follows,that ſhe hath'not any part,which 
does not diſcover ſome one of the Inclinations before- 
mentioned, But, for the further clearing up of a Pro 
poſition that ſeems ſo ſtrange, we muſt fall into a more 
articular conſideration of things,and make it appear, 
y thoſe rules of phyſiognomy, which Ar;forle, and 
other great Perſons iamong the Antjents, have left us, 
that there is no truth ſo well eftabliſl'd as this. 
Ariftotle hath given us this obſervation, That a 
little face is a fign of puſillanimity, and lowneſs of 
ſpirit.” By that charaRer,he deſigns thoſe who are not 


abe to bear good or bad fortune, who, upon the leaſt 


ſmile of proſperity, become inſolent ; upon the leaſt 
frown of adverſity, are utterly caſt down and dif- 
courag'd , who entertain the leaſt delay or denial,as a 
Sreat misfortune , a ſmall negligence for a great in- 
Jury , continually complaining; diſtruſtfull of a!l they 


ave to do with, full of ſaſpence in the taking of any 


\ reſolution, &c, as we ſhall ſhew more at large,when 


we come to the particular characters of this vice. 

The round face denotes maliciouſneſs, and an eafte 
inclination to anger, | 

The narrow forehead is an argument of a fickle 
and incorrigible diſpoſition. | 

The round. forehead is a ſign of teftineſs, and 
weakneſs of mind. 

The high forehead, and very ſmooth, ſignifies flat- 


tery and diſsimulation, E 2 Black 


- 
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Black eyes denote fearfulneſs, the large eye argues 
inconſtancy, 
Thick and oft lips are marks of Loquacity,an over- 
buſie enquiry into ihe affairs of other people, and a 
ligence of their own, »ome affirm, hat they are the 
Ggnificators of ayarice and lying ; which two vices 
are commonly obſeryable in the "Afoers, whole lips 
are of that making. TI 
The little n—_ is a Ggnof weakneſs and lying. 
- Theround chinidenotes envie. 

The long and ſmall neck denotes a |timorous dif- 
poſition, and a perſon inclin'd to loquacity. 

When the upper part of the breaſt is ſmooth and 
fleſhy, it is an argument of credulity, and weakneſs of 
judgment. 

The ſhoulders little and cloſe together, are hgns 
Of avarice 

When the thighs, feet and handsare fleſhy, the 
back ſtreight and weak, the hands little, all theſe are 
ſigns of a ſoft and effeminarte conſtitution, that is, they 
denote a delicate and voluptuous perſon, one who 1s 
not able to endure any hardſhip, or pains-taking, to 
whom the ſlighteſt inconveniences 'are inſupporiable, 
and one that impatiently bears the want of the leaſt 
plealures and enjoyments of life. 


Art. 7. 
Wherein perfe& Beauty conſiſts. 


T2 is all the account we have to give of the 
Beauty as well of the Man as the Woman, There 
remains yet onely one difficulty, which, no won 

| = | wil 
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will occurr to all thoſe who ſhall read' this Diſcourſe, 
and may, if not refolv'd, bring the truth we haye 
eſtabliſhed,into ſome diſpute : It is this, that the Beau» 
ty, whereof we have given a deſcription, is proper 
and correſpondent onely to our climars, and not to be 
accommodated to others : for there is no Countrey 
but admits a diverſity of jndgments and opinions, 
concerning this point ; nay, there are ſome Nations 
that are ſo much at a diſtance from the ſentiments we 
have of Beauty, _that- they account” beautifull, ſuch 
perſons, as in our apprekenſions, are little remov'd 
from deformity it ſelf. : 

If the caſe ſtand thus, how can any one frame to 
himſelf a certain and determinate Idza of Beauty, 
which is ſo indeterminate, and full of diverſity, and 
reſtrain, to the deſigns of Nature,a thing which ſeems 
wholly to depend on the opinions of men? Nay, it 
being ſupposd, that it is a natural perfection, what 
Judge ſhall be able to decide, which is the moſt per. 
fe& and accompliſh'd, ſince every People and Nation, 
will imagine, it hath good grounds to beſtow rhe 
prize on that which is proper to it ſelf? | 

We anſwer then, that Reaſon onely is that ſo- 
veraign Judg of all Nations, who is able to pronounce 
a final ſentence, ina buſineſs ſo nice, and proſecuted 
with ſo mach partiality. Yet is it not parieular Rea- 
ſon that ſhall have this prerogative, but the general 
Reaſon, which is grounded on common notions, and 
principles not admitting of any diſpute. 

- This Reaſon it is which teaches us, that the Body 
1s the Inſtrument of the Soul, and the greater number 
of faculties and different powers this latter hath, ſo 
much the greater diverſity of parts muſt the former 
bave, to be employ'd as the organs thereof :- for the 

E 3 Inſtrument 
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Inſtrument ought to be proportionate, both to the 
cauſe by which it is uſed, and to the ation which it is, 
by its means, to perform, And whereas every power 
hath ;fome, \a&jon proper thereto, it is accordingly 
requiſite. that it ſhould have an Inſtrument, particular 
to it ſelf, that is, ſuch as may have the conſiſtence and 
figure proper to that very aRion., For, if the Saw 
had not the hardneſs and figure which are con- 
venient for it ,'*rwould- not be of any uſe to the 
workman, who hath-any thing to-do with it. Now, 
whenan Inſtrument hath the qualities and diſpoſitions 
requiſite in order to the performance of its ation,we 
may affirm it hath its perfeRion, in- regard there is 
nothing wanting to it,” 0 

Moreover, it'is\certain, that in every order of 
things, there is but one onely perfetion, in as much 
as there is but one principal end, whereto every one 
is deſign'd, and perfe&ion conſiſtsin the end. Whence 
it may be inferr'd, that every power of the Soul hath 
but one perfection, and that the Inſtrument, whereof 
it makes uſe, can alſo have but one, So that Beauty, 
which is the perfeRion of the parts, and conſiſts in the 
juſt Conformation they ought to have, can be bur 
onely one, and that all thoſe, which have not that 
conformation, have not the exaQt and perfect beauty, 
which is conſonant to the nature of Man. 

Now rhe queſtions, to know, wherein this per- 
fet and compleat beauty is to be found, To do that, 
ler 1s proceed according to the principles which we 
have |:id down before, and affirm, that the natural 
perfe&tion of Man's body conliſts in the mediocrity, 
or equilibrium of the Temperament, and the confor- 
mation of the parts, for the reaſons we have already 
alledged ; and thit the Sexes, which could not retain 


it, 


y 
( 
| 
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it, by reaſon of the different qualities it was requiſite 
they ſhould have, recede but very little fromit. Forie 
follows thence, that the Climate wherein perfe& 
beauty is to be found, is that which is leaſt oppoſite 
to that mediocrity, and which, by its exact tempera- 
ture, preſerves it, and alters it not. Now, it is out of 
all diſpute, that thoſe Countries, where the Elevation 
is about fourty five degrees, are the moſt temperate, 
as being in the midſt of all the extremities, and con- 
ſequently, if we are to ſearch after perfe&t Beauty, in 
one place rather than another,'tis in thoſe Countries, 
and the parts adjacent, that it may be found. 

I know there are ſome Countries ſo ſcituated, 
where it is not to be met with, as in thoſe parts of 
China and America, which are under the fame degree. 
But we are not here to conſider onely the Poſition of 
the Heavens ; we mult alſo examine the nature of the 
Soil, the oripine, policy and government of the In- 
habitants. ' For that of Chix is too moiſt, by reaſon 
of the many Lakes and Rivers that are thereabouts : 
and that which is in America is too cold, by reaſon of 
the Woods and Mountains, as New- France is. Add 
to this, that there are ſome Nations, which are ſeated 
in very temperate places, but are not the original In. 
habitants of them, and yet have preſerved the confor- 
mation which they receiv'd from their firſt habitati- 
ons, In fine, theſe Nations are barbarous, and defti- 
tute of policy, ang it is not to be doubted, but that 
the diſorders and imperteRions of the Soul are com» 
municated to the Body, and, in time, alter its Tem- 
perament, and many times diſtort its figure. So that 
we are not to look after true Beauty out of Emrope, 
and that, of the Countries, comprebended within this 
part of the World, France is the likelieft ſeat of it, 
| E4 being 
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as being ſcituated juſt in the midſt of the extremities 
of bot and cold, dry and moiſt, in a word, of 
South and North, 

Thenee it is, that we have taken our Model of the 
Beauty which is convenient for Man and Woman. 
* Tis true, we have-made but a rude draught,or rather 
but drawn the firſt lines of it ; but we ſhall fully 
finiſh, and give it itsabſolute perfeCtion, in the Trea- 
tiſe we have pupoſely deſign'd for ſo noble a SubjeRt, 
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Of the Inclinations. 


SECT. I. 


Of the Nature of Inclination. 


methinks there needs no more than to con- 

ſider the very word it ſelf, for it ſufficiently 
diſcovers, either that it is a Motion cauſing the Soul 
to incline or bend her ſelf towards ſome Objec, or 
that it is a Diſpoſition to move towards it, ſince it 
cannot beimagin'd, that a thing may have a bent, ot 
to bow it ſelf, rowards ſome place or part, without 
ſuffering any motion, Now, whereas 1t may be faid 
that a man is inclined to Choler*, without beirg 


T O underſtand what is meant by 7nclination, 
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ſtirr'd or mov*d thereby, and without feeling the ef. 
feRs of it, the conſequence is, that Inclination is nota 
Motion, and that it is onely a diſpoſition tomove. 
But,in regard there are ſome diſpoſitionstranſient,and 
others that are conſtant and permanent, and that it is ' 
commonly ſaid, a man is inclin'd to a Paſſion, when 
he is only diſpos'd thereto, by ſome extraordinary ac- 
cident ,.it is expected, thar the Inclination ſhould be a 
conſtant diſpoſition, by proceſs of time deeply rooted 
in the Soul, | 

Moreover, fince it makes the Soul bend towards 
certain objeRs, it is requiſite, they ſhould have the 
appearance of good, for ſhe is never bent towards 
that which is evil; on the contrary, ſhe eſchews it. 
And though thoſe objects may, in effeR, be evil, yer 
is it neceſſary, that, to her, they ſhould ſeem to be 
go00d, to raiſe in her the bent and inclination ſhe hath 
towards them, So, a Perſon inclin'd to Choler, finds 
a pleaſure in revenging himſelf , and accordingly, all 
the Paſſions, how troubleſome ſoever they may be, 
give a certain ſatisfaction to Nature, who, by them, 
provides for her own preſervation. For, though it 
be the judgment of Reaſon, that the Paſlion is evil, 


' yet the ſenſitive part of the Soul finds in it a certain 


content,as inan action advantageous to it,in order to 
the end ſhe propoſes to her ſelf. 


Art. 1. 
The Objed& of the Inclination. 


He objects of the Inclination are of two kinds, 
Things and AGtions, for a man tath an inclina- 

tion for perſors, books, pictures, &c, There may 
| - - alſo 
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alſo be an inclination to Paſſions, Vertues and Vices, 
But there is this difference, that it may be ſaid, people 
are inclin'd to actions, but it is not in like manner faid 
of Things , for though ir may be ſaid of one, that he 
hath an inclination for a certain perſon, yet it is not 
ſaid that he is inclin'd to that perſon, Whence it may 
be eaſily apprehended, that there are two kinds of In- 
clination in general, one juſtly and properly ſo called, 
the other improperly and figuratively, 

That kind which communicates its form and name 
to the ſubje&t wherein it is, ought to paſs for the pro- 
per and true Inclination, whereas the other is rather 
the effeR of the Inclination, then the inclination it 
ſelf, ſince itis the very motion, which zghe Appetite 
ſuffers,in loying and deſiring ſomething,and the other 
kind of Inclination is not che motion, bur the diſpo- 
ſition to move. So that, when it is ſaid of ſome body, 
that he hath an inclination for ſuch a perſon, it is 
meant of the friendſhip he hath towards him, or the 
diſpoſition he hath to love him. This is the true incli- 
nation, the other onely the effect of this. 


Art. 2. 
The diſtinFion of Inclinations. 


[8] Aving nothing to ſay here of that kind of incli- 
nation which is improperly ſo called, we ſhall 
ſpeak onely of that which truly deſerves that name. 
Of this alſo there are two kinds ; one Nataral, and 
proceeding from Nature ; the osher acqunir'd, and 
proceeding irom habit and cuſtom. There are ſome 
men naturally inclin'd to Love, Anger, Juſtice, Ge, 
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others acquire an inclination to Vertues, Vices, and 
Paſſions, whereto they were not naturally inclin'd. ''! 


Art. 3. 
The Seat of the Inclinations. 


Ut the kinds before mentioned reſide in the Soul 

as their true and proper ſeat./For beſides that,of 
the Inclinations, ſome are wholly Spiritzal, as thoſe 
which Arts and Sciences leave in the mind, ethers are 
Corporeal , as for example, the eaſe and facility, 
wherewith a Trades- man works, when he hath good 
tools , for thig facility is not in the tools, though it 
proceeds from them, In like manner, the inclination 
which a man hath to be angry, is not in the organs, 
though it proceeds from -rhe conſtitution of the 
organs, in as much as the diſpoſition, , which a 
thing bath ro move, as well as the motion, whereby it 
is afterwards agitated, ought to be in the thing it ſelf, 
and not in the cauſes, from which it receives that dif. 
poſition and motion. It follows therefore, ince it is 
the Soul which ought to move, that the diſpoſition to 
move ſhould be in the Soul. 

From hence it may be eaſily inferr*d, that the Ap- 
petite is the ſeat of the Inclinations, in regard that 
is the onely part of the Soul, which may be moved. 
And whereas there are three ſorts of Appetite, the 
willhe Seyfitive appetite,and the Nataral appetite, 
each of them hath ſuch inclinations as are ſuitable and 
conformable thereto : that is to ſay, the ſpiritual are 
in the Will, as thoſe which Arts and Sciences leave in 
the mind , the Senſible are in the Senſitive appetite, 
as thoſe which a man hath to the paſſions of the ſen- 
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Gtive. Soul, and thoſe which are purely corpoye 


make their aboad in the Natural appetite, ſuch as areÞþut 


thoſe which Nature hath for certain motions of the 
humours in diſeaſes, and for all the aRions, for which 


the organs are defign'd. For, even before the party 


are in a capacity and condition to a, he Soul hath an 
inclination to the fun&ions, which they ought to per. 
form.. Whence it comes, that ayoung Ramm rung 
bis head againſt things before his horns are in ſight, 
a young wild Boar will offer to bite, before his tusk 
are grown out*, and Birds endeavour to flie, though 
though they are not fully fledg'd. Yer are we to make 
this obſeryation by the way, that the inclinations of 
one Appetite are many times communicated to ano» 
ther : For the Inclination a man hath to paſſions is at 
laſt entertain'd into the Will, and thoſe of the Natural 
appetite commonly ſpread themſelves into the Sen. 
Gitive, as the examples we have alledged ſufficiently 
Vince. 


Art. 4. 


How Tnclination is to be defin d, 


Rom all theſe conſiderations, me thinks it were 
K nohard matter to frame an exa& definition of 
Inclination, which may be this. 7»: lixation is a cer- 
tain diſpoſition dreply rooted in the Appetite, which ye- 
eerves from it a bent towards certain objetFs acceptable 
thereto, But to ſpeak more {1gnificantly, we are to 
acknowledge that theſe AMctapherical kinds of ex» 
preflion are not proper to defige things, and' the 
words of bending, or bowing, or Wrighing, whereby 
Inclination is commonly detin'd, cannot be properly 
al 
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aid of any thing, but bodies, and are not to be attri- 
nated tothe %oul Let us endeavour thento find ont 
"me other expedient toclear up this matter, and to 
ook after ſome other notions and terms, which may 


be more proper to the thing, now under our exam. 


nation, Fay 


Art. 5. 


thence proceeds the Diſpoſition, wherein the 
Tnclination conſists. 


Ur of all controyerſie then it is, that the Ap= 

petite hath certain motions, whereto it is com- 
monly more inclin'd then to others, and it may be 
ſaid, thar it hath a diſpoſition to perform them, and 
that che ſaid diſpoſition confiſts in the facility,which ic 
meets with,in the performance of them.'The queſtion 
then is, ro know, whence it receives this diſpoſition 
and facil:ty:for it cannot proceed from the weight, ſci- 
tuation, figure, or any other circumſtances of that 
kind, which cauſe, in Bodies, a diſpofition and facility 
to move themſelves. 

To diſcoyer this ſecret, it is to be laid down as 
granted, that the Inclination is a diſpoſition, and a 
fixt and permanent facility, that happens to the Ap- 
petite, and conſequently it is neceſſary, that the cauſe 
which produces it, ſhould: alſo be durable and per- 
manent, Now all the cauſes of that order which may 
be imagin'd, as to the preſent enquiry, are reducible 
either to the diſpoſition of the organ of the appetite, 
or to the habit, which it may haye acquired, or to 
the images which are preſerv'd inthe —_— and 
rame 
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frame the knowledge precedent to its motion : fo 
theſe things onely are permanent, and may cauſe th 
diſpoſition and conſtant facility, wherein the inclinati. 
on. confiſts, It might then be affirmed, that, if the 
Spirits are the organs, and immediate ſeat of the Ap 
petite, as we ſhall have occafion to fhew hereafter, it 
muſt follow, that according as they are more ſubtile 0 
more groſs, they are the more or the leſs eaſily moy'd, 
and that the Appetite, 'which moves along with them, 
receives its motion with greater ſlowneſs or aQivity, 
And that hence it tae there are ſome conſtitn 
tions which are ſo changeable, love with ſo much fa- 
cility, and defire things with ſo much earneftneſs, 
and on the contrary, there are others,whoſe Souls are 
ſo heavie, that it is almoſt impoſſible to ſtirr them, 
and proſecute the attainment, of their deſires with a 
lethargick ſupinity and negligence. 

But this reaſon is not general for all the Inclinati- 
ons ; for, beſides that there are ſome which proceed 
from the inſtin&, and have no dependance on the qua» 
lities of the ſpirits, there are ſome alſo in the Will, 
which is not engag'd to any organ; nay, we acknow. 
ledge, that there are ſuch even in Angels, in whom it 
is out of all diſpute, that neither that cauſe, nor an 
other corporeal diſpoſition, can have any place. The 
ſame thing is to be ſaid concerning the habit, which 
che Appetite may have contracted, (ince the.habit is 
a quality acquired by many a&tions,and that there are 
ſome natural inclinations, which are derived from the 
very birth, 

If theſe things be as they are laid down, there re. 
main only the Images, preſerv*d in the memory, which 
may be the general and immediate cauſe of this diſpo- 
ſition and facility, wherein the Inclination conſitts. 
Art, 
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Art, 6. 
How the motions of the Appetite are wrought. 


O underſtand howi this is done, we are to ob- 
ſerve, that the Appetite, whart order ſoever it be 
of, is a blind power, which, of it ſelf, hath not any 
knowledge, bur ſuffers it ſelf to be guided by another 
faculty, that hath the priviledge of diſcerning, whe- 
ther the things are good or evil, and afterwards to 
command the Appetite, to meve conformably to 
the jadgmenc it hath paſs'd' of them, This Faculty is 
called the Prafick Underſtanding, in the Superiour 
part, and' in the Senſitive, it hath the name of the 
Eſftimative faculty. And there is not any motion 
wrought in theſe two parts of the Sou], which is not 
preceded by the judgment of one of theſe two fa- 
culties, 

The ſaid faculties bave alſo this further property, 
that they do not paſs their judgment according to the 
nature of the things, but according to the Sentiment 
they have of chem.For it ſomtimes happens, that thoſe 
things may be profitable, which they judge evil, and, 


onthe contrary, thoſe may be evil, which, according 


to their judgment, ſeem good. Nor 1s this to be 
wondred at at all, inas much as Good and Evil are 
of things relative, which yet are not known to be 
ſuch, but according to the compariſon made by the 
Soul between them ; things which have no particular 
ſpecies to ſmite the Senſes, as all ſenſible qualities 
have, and which are not- known, but onely by the 
Iraages which theſe faculties frame of themſelves, 
without borrowing of them elſewhere. Whence it 
comes, 
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comes, that it is ſaid in the Scholes, the knowledge of 
them is attain'd, per ſpecies non ſeuſatasr. Ina word, 


what is good to one, is not ſuch to another, nay, one 
and the ſame perſen thinks that delightfull to him 


now, which, a little before, he had thought crouble- | 


{ome , whence it may beeafily ſeen, that Good and 
Evil depend on the opinion conceiv'd thereof, 

To find out now whence the opinion may derive 
this knowledge,and what obliges it to judg that thingy 
are good or evil,jis a buſines that requires a more par- 
icular conſfideration,than to be fully determmn'd here, 
Let it then ſuffice, that we give this fſatisfaRtion art 
preſent, That it is the Inſtin&,experience,&the true or 
falſe ratiocination which it makes of things. For,upon 
the knowledge it hath of the Temperament, and the 
parts organically ſubſervient thereto; upon that 
which it receives from the conceit of its own ſtrength 
or weakneſs, and laſtly, upon that, which proceeds 
from the defe&t or abundance wherein it is, it judges, 
that the things are conformable, or contrary to it,ad- 
yantageous or hurtfull, ina word, good,or bad. 


Art. 7. 
Of the Judgments of the ſaid Faculties, 


S ſoon thenaas either of theſe two Faculties hath 

thus fram'd to it ſelf an Idza of Good and Evil, 
it ordinarily makes two judgments; according to the 
former whereof, it is convinc'd, that the Good ought 
to be perſu'd, and the Evil avoided, and this is that 
which is ſimply called Praftick, By the ſecond, it effe- 
Qually commands theA ppetite to periue,or to "_ 
an 
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and accordingly it is called in the Schools :Qudlly Pra. 
rick, Prattice prafticam, Therewpon the Appetite 
movyes,commanding the motive vertue,which is in the 
members to perform the motions neceſlary,citter to 


"attain the Good, or avoid the Evil. 


All theſe aRtions are performed conſequently, and 
commonly wrought in a moment ; but ſometimes 
they are allo diftin&t and ſeparate,and that eſpecially 
in Man, For the underſtanding may know a thing to 
be good, yet without judging that it ought to be 
perſu'd; and many times it judges that a thing is tq 
be perſu'd, and yet does not order the will todo it. 
Nay, it often bappens, that, after all theſe judgments, 
the Will, which is at libefty, follows not thoſe or. 
ders, and may remain immovable, or make a contrary 
motion. Bur in other Animals, the Practick Judg- 
ment, and the motion of the Appetite, cannot be ſe- 
parated, and as ſoon as the Eltimative faculty bath 
known a thing.to be good, there is a neceſſity,thar, 
in the fame moment, ir ſhould judge, and command 
the Appetite to perſue it , and this latter punRuall 
obeys, and never fails moving, conformably to hols 
judgments, | 

There remains then onely the command, which che 
Appetite lays on the motive vertue of the members, 
thac may be ſuſpended. For we commonly find, that 
a Bea(t deſires ſome thing, which it dares not take, by 
reaſon of the awe it is in. In which caſe, the Appetite 
moves and frames the deſire, bur it proceeds no 
furcher , ſuſpendins the concurrent ation of the 
members | | 

However it bez then, it 'may be eaſily inferr'd, 
from all we have already delivered, not onely, that 
the Appetite moves. conformably ts the Praciick 

| F Judg- 
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| Judgment, that is to ſay, that its motions are trong 
or weak, according as the Eſtimative faculty does 
irongly or weakly command it to perform them , 
but alſo, that the Praftick Judgment anſwers the No- 
tion which theEſtimavite faculty hath fram'd to it ſelf 
of the good or evil, and that the command is more or 
leſs prefling, according to the imagination it frames 
co it ſelf of higher or lower degrees of goodneſs or 
evil inthe things. For a greater good requires a more 
imperious command then a leſſer, and ſuch a com- 
aand raiſes a pafſion:ſo much the more violent, 


Art. 8. 


That the Images which are in the memory, are 


the cauſes of Inclination. 
N Ow, if the motions of the Appetite have this 

dependance on the judgments of the FEſtima- 
tive faculty,it muſt follow, that the diſpoſitions,which 
make it inclinable to thoſe motions, ſhould alſo have 
ſome relation ro the ſaid judgments. Yet ſhall not this 
| relation be to thoſe which the eſtimative faculty frames 
co it ſelf when it knows; for they are tranſient, and the 
Inclination is a permanent diſpoſition ; but it ſhall be 
to thoſe, which are preſery'd in the memory, as we 
ſaid before. Of theſe, there are two kinds ; for they 
are cither Natural, or Accidental. The natural con- 
fſtin the Images which Nature imprints in the Souls 
of Animals at their coming into the World, and this 
is that which is called 7»ſtin&, as we have ſhewn in 
our Treatiſe, concerning the K »owledge ef Animals. 
The acquired or accidental conſt alſo in the lngs, 

whic 
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which remain in the memory, after the aRion of the 
Bſtimative faculty. Under rhis name I comprehend 
alſo the Praftick Underſtanding. 

Now, as theſe two ſorts of images ſerve for Mo- 
dels to the eſtimative faculty, in order to the framing 
of its Judgments, according as they ſhall be more 
expreſſive, and have a greater repreſentation of the 
goodneſs or evil of the objets, ſo will they be more 
proper to raiſe, in the Eſtimative faculty, ſuch coms 
mands as ſhall be more preſiing, and in the Appetite, 
greater motions, 

In the mean time, it is certain, that the Natural 
are perfeRly repreſentative, in as much as they are 
of Nature's own framing, in order to the conſervati- 
on of the Animal, and that they are the more deeply 
graven in the Soul, to the end they might nor be 
blotted out. But the acquired are but ſuperficial, and 
if they be not often renewed, they are fo loſt or 
weakned, that they cannot make a perfeR repreſen- 
tation of things. *Tis true, there are certain objects, 
which upon the firſt ſight make ſo ſtrong an impref= 
ſion in the Soul, that the ſpecies thereof are pre- 
ſerv'da long timein the memory, and that the firſt 
apprehenſion, which is had -of them, hath as great 
an influence upon him, as many ſeveral apprehenſt= 
ons often reiterated would haye,upon ſome other oc- 
caſfion. Hence it comes, that the firſt ſght ofa ver 
beautifull perſon, many times, raiſes a Love which 
continges many years. Upon this account, it is faid 
commonly in the Schools, that there are certain aRs, 
which, alone, and upon the firſt performance of them, 
may produce habjts, But otherwiſe, that 1s, thoſe 
onely excepted, lhere is a neceſſity, that the Images, 

which the Soul frames , and continues in the me. . 
F-2 mory, 
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mory, ſhonld be often renew'd, and, as it were, res 
ceive a ſecond touch, by ſeveral ſubſequent refleQi. 
ons, that they may be perfetly expreſſive and re» 
preſentative, For as often as ever the Soul makes 
an' apprehenſion, or a commemoration of ſome 
objeR, ſo often does ſhe frame an Image thereof 
to her ſelf, in regard that, by apprehending or re- 
membrirg, ſhe a&ts, and that ſhe can have no other 
aQion,then the produQtion of Images, which Images, 
joyn*d with thoſe that are in the memory, render 
them ſtronger, and more lively, much after the ſame 
- manner, as the colours, which are often touched 
over ; as we gve ſhewn in the place before alledged. 


Art. 9. 
That the diſpoſition and facility of the Appe- 


tite's motion proceeds from the ſame Images. 


T Heſe Images therefore which are in the memo» 
ry, and are accordingly perfectly expreſſive, 
are thoſe, trom which, the diſpoſition and facility, 
which the Appetite hath to motion toward certain 
objeRs, does proceed, 

And certainly, -it may be affirm'd, that the Soul, 
which finds her ſelf ſtored with theſe Images, and 
ſees her ſelf in a condition to produce the apprehen- 
ſions neceſſary to her, is raiſed up to a certain confi 
dence in her far , and, without any reflection of hers 
thereupon, ſhe is ſenſible of her own ſtrength and 
courage. And as a man who hath a vigorons body, 
much wealth, or is of noble extraction, aſſumes a 
confidence in hirgſelf, and is at all times in a condi- 

tion 
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tion to undertake things conformably to his power, 
though he thinks not of it : in like manner, the 
Soul does the fame, when ſhe hath the Images in a 
readineſs, in order to the making of her judgments; 
ſhe hath all her faculties in a Rfpofition fit to at; 
and, when ſhe is in aQtion, it may be eafily. perceiy'd 
ſhe was prepar'd thereto. 

And thence it will not be hard to judpe, that the 
Inſtin&t, the Temperament, the Habits, &c. cauſe 
the inclinations, becauſe all theſe _ preſuppoſe 
Images perfeftiy expreſſive, For thoſe of the In- 
ſtin& are ſtrong and deep, as we have already ſhewn , 
thoſe of the Habits ought to be often reiterated : 
and the Temperament, the Conformation of the 
parts, Kind of life, &c. which the Soul knows, and 
is ſenſible of, have the ſame effet on the Images, 
as the Habit, Whence it may be inferr'd, that, in 
all theſe the Images are perfe&ly repreſentative, 
the Appetite is in a condition to move, .as ſoon as 
the Practick underſtanding, or the Eſtimative facul. 
ty, ſhall preſent them ro it, And here'does con- 
fiſt the facility which it hath to be inclin'd Mereto, 
as the Inclination conſiſts in that facility, as wEhave 
already affirmed. Theſe things thus laid down, we 
may define the Inclination, by proper notions and 
terms, thus: The Inclination is 4 permanent diſþo> 
ſition, and a facility, attain'd by a leng progreſs of 
time, which the Appetite hath to move. towards 
4 ns cbjefts, which are acceptable end delightful 
thereto, : | | 
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SECT. 2. 


What are the Cauſes of the Inclinations. 


Art. I. 
The ſeveral diſtin@ions of the ſaid cauſes, 


*\ Hns farr have we diſcourſed corcerning the 
nature,objeR,and ſear of the Inclinations;we 
now come to an examination of the cauſes 


thereof, For, though we have already ſpoken of the 
principal cauſe, and that which is the immediate 
ſource of them,co wit,the Images,which are preſery'd 
in the memory, yet are there yet remaining ſome 
others, which, albeit not ſo nearly adjacent to the 
Incligfffion, are nevertheleſs, in a certain degree, ne- 
ceſlafy thereto , nay, they are ſuch, as, being better 
known, and more manifeſt, will accordingly give a 
greater light to a thing ſo obſcure as this is; 

Beſides therefore that ſecret and immediate Cauſe 
we have treated of before,there are two other kinds, 
to.wit, Next cauſes and Rewote,and both of them are 
either Natural, Or Floral, 

Of the Natzral, the Next ave, the InſtinR, the 
Temperament, and the Conformation of the parts. 
The Remote are, the Starrs, the Climate, difference of 
Age,of Suſtenance,and indiſpoſitions of the body, 
The A/oral are, noblengſs, or meanneſs, of Ex- 

PRs traction, 
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traction, Riches and Poverty, Power and SubjeRion, 


good and bad Fortune, and kind of Life, which com- 
prehends Arts, Sciences, Habits, and Counſels, Ex- 


amples, Puniſhments, and Rewards. For all theſe 
things raiſe particular inclinations, by diſpoſing the 
Soul, te judge, whether the things are good, and 
Sivng her a bent towards them, We are now to con- 
ſider how this is done, 


Art. v. 


That the Inſtin® is one of the cauſes of the In- 
clinations. 


Sto the 7»ſt:u&#, there is no doubt, but that it 
muſt be numbred among the ſaid Cauſes, when 
it ſhall be found, that it conſiſts in the Images, which 
bave their birth with the Animal.in order to its appre- 
henſion of thoſe things, which are neceſſary for its 
conſeryation, and whereof he cannot come to the 
knowledg by the Senſes. For as theſe Images are per- 
tectly expreflive, as being perfeRly preſent to the 
Soul, ſo, upon all occaſions, they are the Sollicitours 
and remembrancers of the Eſtimative faculty, that it 
would propoſe them to the Appetite, and raiſe, in 
that, as we faid before, the inclination it hath to the 
ation, which they command ſhould be done. 

Thus is it, that the Soul apprehends, and is in- 
clin'd to the tunRions, whereto ſhe is deſign'd, and 
to aſearch afrer moſt of thoſe things, which are ne- 
ceſſary for her, For thence proceeds the inclination 
whicti Birds have to flie, Fiſh to ſwim, Men to diſ- 
courſe , and which all living Creatures haye, to ſeek 
F 4 out 
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out the ſuſtenance and remedies,which they know are 


naturally fit and profitable for them, 


Art. 3. 


That the Temperament is one of the cauſes of 
_ the Inclinations. 


S concerning the Temperament, it is unanimouſ- 
ly acknowledged by all , to be the moſt ge- 


neral , and moſt eminent cauſe of the Inclinations , 


that, according to that quality of the humours which 
is predominant in the body, ren are inclin'd to ſuch 
and ſuch paflions, that ſuch as are fubje& to Me- 
lancholy are naturally ſad, and ingenious ; the Cho- 
lerick, active and angry ; the Sanguine, jovial and 
affable, the Flegmatick, ſtupid and flothtul. As to 
Climates, there are ſome, in which men are more in- 
genious , and more civiliz'd; in others, more dull 
and ſavage, according to the quality of the air they 
breath, and which produces that effect, by the impreſ- 
ſion it makes upon the Temperament, Laſtly , 'that 
the very Animals themſelves are fearful , or ventu- 
rous , docile or untractable, proportionably to the 
coldneſs or heat , the thickneſs or ſubtility of-their 
blood. | 

' The reaſon , for which the Temperament Is the 
cauſe of all theſe effets, is deduced from the ſecret 
knowledge which the ſoul hath of the inſtruments 
whereof ſhe makes uſe in her ations; for being ſo 
neerly united or joyned to them, ſhe knows the 
weaknels or ſtrensih thereof, and conſequently is 
ſoon ſatisfh'd what the may,and what ſhe may not do 
Þy tliely means, RE og © NAS 
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Now though this knowledge be ſecret , yet does 
it not proceed from the inliirnt , for the inſtint 
i3 a clear and diſtint knowledge , which is be- 
ſtow'd only on the ſpecies, and conſequently ought 
to be common to all the individuals that are under it, 
whereas this knowledge [is different in every one 
of them , and is withall obſcure and confuſed. For 
the Soul hath but a confuſed knowledge of choler : 
and thence it corhes, that ſhe repreſents it to her ſelf 


Jin dreams, by certain Images, which do not abſolute- 


ly reſembleit, but have only a certain conformity 
tO it, ſuch as are” thoſe of fire , fighting , bright co- 
ſours, &c, <he does the ſame thing in Melancholy, 
which ſhe figures to her ſelf by ſpe&res,obſcurity,and 
inextricable diſturbances , and ſo proportionably of 
the others , as we ſhall preſs more particularly in the 
Treatiſe of the TEMPERAMENTS. 

Now this knowledge, how confus'd ſoever it may 
be, is ſufficient to inſtru the ſoul, how far ſhe may 
be able to a, or not to aR, by the aſfiſtance of theſe 
humours, For it teaches her, by the experience ſhe 
makes of it ever and anon, thart choler is an'aRive and 
unconſtant humour, and that it may be ſerviceable to 
ber, in aſſaulting, fighting with,and deſtroying what- 
ever injures her : That, on the contrary, Melancho. 
ly is not eaſily ſtirr'd, troubleſome, and oppoſite to 
the principles of life ;, and ſo of the reſt. And upon 
this knowledge, the Eſtimative faculty frames its 
judgment, conformably to the effe&s produced by 
theſe humours , which it keeps in the memory , and 
every foot, refreſhes by new apprehenſions , by that 
means rendring them perfe&ly repreſentative, and 
capable of producing the inclinati-ns, which we com- 
monly obſerve therein, 

Mn Art. 
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. Art. 4. 


That the Conformation of the parts is a cauſe of 
the Inclination. 


' A Sto the Conformation of the parts, do not think 
A any body doubts, bur that it is a certain hgn of 
many Inclinations, in as much as ic is obſervable, that, 
without any art, but only, by the bare inſpetion of 
the lineaments of the face,the humour and thoughts 
of ſome perſons may be,in ſome meaſure,diſcovered , 
That thoſe men, in whom there is a certain reſem. 
blance to certain other Animals, are inclinable to the 
{ame paſlions as they are ; That ſuch as deal in Hor- 
ſes, and Huntſmen, conſult it very exaQtly, that they 
may thereby judge of the docility and traRability of 
Horſes and Dogs; And laſtly , that it is come into a 
Proverb , affirming, that thoſe are not to be truſted, 
who are guilty of any ſtrange default or miſcarriage 
of Nature. 

But I am further to.add , that this Conformation 
of the parts is not only the ſign , but is alſo the cauſe 
* of thoſe inclinations , for it gives the ſoul a bent to 
certain actions, as the Temperament doth. Yet is it 
not to be ſaid, that the Conformation is the effe& of 
the Temperament, and conſequently, that it dees not 
denote the inclinations upon any other ground, then 
that it denotes the Temperament , which is the true 
cauſe thereof, and not ir. For though this may be 
true, inmany occaſions, and that it iS certain alſo,that 
ordinarily the parts are lengthned', contracted, and 
aſſume ſeveral figures, according to the quality of 
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the predominant humour z yet does it very often 
happen , that the Conformation agrees not with the 
Temperament, and that , for inſtance, a cold com- 
plexion may be conkiſtent with a Conformation, 
which ſeems to denote heat. Accordingly the hearc 
and brain are ſometimes too great or too little in 
the fame Temperament ; which muſt needs cauſe a 
notable difference in the paſlioss , over which thoſe 
two parts have any power. Add to this,how many 
cholerick perſons are chere who have thick and ſhort 
noſes, and how many ſubje&t to melancholy have 
them long and ſharp, contrary to the nature of thoſe 
hamours? Who would affirm , that all the Tartars 
and all the Chineſes are of the ſame Temperament, 
becauſe all the former have large faces, and that the 
latter are all flat-nogd? Are there not ſome crea- 


| tures of different ſpecies, that have the ſame Tempe- 


rament, and yet the figure of their parts is wholy dif- 


| ferent ? 


To be ſhort, it is not the Temperament which pe- 
netrates the veines and arteries, which tnakes the ar. 
ticulation of the bones, divides the fingers, and builds 
up that admirable firaQure of the parts of every 
animal. But it is the formative yertue is the Archi- 
te&, which the ſoul imployes to build up a body, 
fach as may be fit ro perform the actions, whereto ir 
is deſigned , and whereas this vertue alwaies endea- 
vours to make the Animal it frames, like unto that 
which produces it, if thislatter have parts of ſuch 
a largneſs and figure the aforeſaid vertue , which 
bears the charaRer of it, alwaies frames the like, if 
it be not obſtructed. It is trae, that many times the 
Temperament oppoſes its deſign, and hinders the 
parts from receiving that figure,which the formative 
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vertze had deſigr'd to give them : but many times 
alſo, it does not oppoſe, but leaves it to act, according 
to the meaſures it hath taken, Hence1t comes, that 
the imagination of Women with child cauſes it to 


change the figure of the Embryo's parts,ſo as that the 
Temperament makes no oppolition : Thus the Stars 
imprint on the body ſuch marks as are not cqrreſpon. 
dent to the natural complexion thereof, 8c, 


/ 


Art. 8. 


How Figure a@s. 


| Ll this preſuppos'd, the next queſtion is, to 

know , how Figare, which is a barren quality, 
and does not a& at all, may cauſe inclinations. Nor 
is it to be imapin'd , that it produces them by an a= 
eve vertue - for the Temperament it ſelf, though it 
have that vertue, yet does not employ it upon the 
foul, which is not ſuſceptible of material qualities : 
there being not any thing, that can really either warm 
or cool the foul, So that beth the Temperament 
and Conformation of the parts, are only occaſional 
cauſes and motives, which excite her to the perfor- 
mance of her ations, When ſhe hath takencogm- 
Zance of the heat which is predominant in the body, 
ſhe frare: her judgements conformably to the effecs, 
which ſhe is able to produce, and afterwards diſpoſes 
her ſelf to fet the organs on work, according to the 
defign ſhe hath taken, The fame thing is to be ſaid 
of Figure, ſhe knows which is , which is not pro- 
. per for certain functions , ſhe afterwards makes her 
judgment of them , and laftly follicits the Appetite 
to 
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to move conformably to the reſolution ſhe hath 
taken. 

Now as there are ſome figures , which are fit for 
the motion of natural bodies , others,oppoſite there= 
to, ſo isit certain, that eyery organicall fun&ion 
hath a certain figure, thar is ſuitable ro ic, and with- 
out which it cannot be otherwiſe then imperfe&tly 
performed. Thence it comes, that every part, nay 
every ſpecies of living creature, hath a different fi= 
gure, beaauſe the funRions of it are different. And 
as the body, which ſhould have been ſquare, and was 
conſequently defign'd for reſt , receives a property 
and aptitude to motion, when it is reduc'd to a round 
figure, in like manner, when any one of the orga- 
nical parts, which ſhould have been of ſuch a fi- 
Sure, receives ſome other, it is deprived of the diſpo- 
ſition it had for the funRion , for which it was de. 
fgn'd, and acquires that which hath forhe corre. 
ſpondence with the extraordinary figure it hath re. 
ceiv'd. 

The caſe is the ſame, as when an Artiſan makes 
uſe of an Inſtrument, which is not convenient and 
fir for the deſign he had propos'd to himlelf, for 
inſtead of doing what he intended, he does the quite 
contrary ; he cuts off that which he ſhould have bo- 
red, he makes uneven, what he ſhould have ſmooth'd, 
and whereas his deſign was to caſt the ſtatue of a 
man, he does that of aLyon, if the mold he makes 
uſe of be ſuch as may repreſent that creature. 

Such is the procedure of rhe foul , when ſhe hath 
ſach organs as have not the natural figure they ought 
to have, For there is nothing more certain, then that 
man, as well as all other Animals, hath a proper and 
peculiar hgure, delign'd by nature to every one of 
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his parts. And therefore as the ſoul hath an inclina+ 
tion to perform the ations, which are proper to the 
organs , ſhe ought to have , ſo muſt it needs follow, 
that that inclination will be chang'd, when the organ 
is chang'd. | 

But there remains yet a difficulty which ſeems not 
eaſily reſolyable. Ir is this, that the ſoul knows , by 
the inſtin& , the ation , which the organs ought to 
perform , when they have the conformation proper 
and natural to them, On the contrary, tl#s cannot 
be ſaid, when the organ hath not the figure it ought 
to have, becauſe the Inſtin& gives her not the appre- 
henſfion of the ation, which is not proper to her, 
ſince it isa particular default , and that the Inftin& 
is a general apprehenſion beſtow'd on the whole 
ſpecies, 

To rid our hands of this difficulty , we are to ob- 
ſerve, that the figure of the parts is the effe& of the 
formative vertue, and that the ſaid vertue follows the 
Temperament, or the impreſſion, and image it bath 
receiv'd from the parkem engendring. If it follow 
the Temperament , the figure is not the cauſe of the 
inclination, it is only the fign of it, inregard the 
Temperament is the true cauſe thereof , and in that 
caſe, the ſoul knows the aRion of the part by means 
of the Temperament , as we have ſaid before. But 
if it follow the impreſſion, or the image of the ani- 
mal which engenders, the formative vertue is the 
cauſe of the inclination, inaſmuch as it is a faculty, 
which brings along with it, not only the charaRter of 
the parts of the animal engendring , but alſo the diſ- 
poſition which it had to a& conformably to their 
hgure. Andthisis ſo unqueſtionable , that, many 
times, the child betrayes the ſame inclinations as his 
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parents had done before him, though he do nag re- 
ſemble them, the Temperament having oppoſed the 
figure of the parts, yet not had ſtrength enough to 
deface the diſpoſition to the inclination , which 
they had. Now it is certain, that ir is only the for- 
mative vertue which brings the character of theſe 
inclinations, there being not any thing which the ani 
mal engendring communicates to that which is en. 
gendred, but only that vertue, as ſeveral modern ex. 
periences have made apparent, 

Now as the formative yertue, which isin the organs 
of the animal engendring,moves with thoſe organs,ſo 
it acquires the ſame bent, and the ſame diſpoſition to 
move, which thoſe organs have, fo that , coming to 
frame another animal , it carries along with it that 


very ſame diſpoſition , which ir hath acquir'd, and 


communicates it thereto, And whereas this difpoſt- 
tion is as it were a weight , continually preſſing and 
ſolliciting the ſoul to move, the ſoul ſenſible of that 
ſolicitation, at laſt frames the judgment conformable 
tothe impreſsion ſhe hath receiv'd from it, and after- 
wards derives it to the Appetite , which entertains ' 
the ſame bent : and this bent is the true Inclination, 
in regard the Inclination cannot be any where but in 
the appetite, 


Art. 6. 


How Inclinations are produc'd by the remote 
Cauſes. 


TT Hus far have we diſcours'd of the Nataral and 
Next cauſes of the Inclinations. As to the Re- 
mote, they are all in a- manner reducible to the Tem- 
| | perament. 
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pergnent. For the Stars,the Climate, Age, Aliment, 
and the Indiſpoſitions of body, have no other influ- 
ence on the inclinations;, then what is caus'd by the 
alteration they make in the temperament, True it 
is, there are ſome diſeaſes, which alter them , by de- 
ſtroying the Conformation of the parts, as @ man, 
whois maim'd in the hand or leg, looſes the inclina- 
tion he had to play on the Lute,or dance. 

As concerning the Aſoral Cauſes, they diſpoſe the 
Eſtimative faculty to make its judgments, according 
to the apprehenſion it receives from them , of the 
ſtrength or weakneſs they have : as Noblenefs of 
birth, Wealth, good Fortune, raiſe in men an incli- 
nation to Ambition, Pride , and Courage , in regard 
they are perſwaded, by the power they derive from 
them, that they deſerve honours, and that there is not 
any thing, which they may not attempt ; whereas,on 
the contrary, the inclinations ariſing from meanneſs 
of birth} poverty, and ill fortune, are oppoſite to the 
other, All the reſt, as cour(e of Life, Arts,Sciences, 
Vertues,and Yices, are grounded on Cultome, which 
renders things eafie and agreeable, upon the recom. 
mendation of the profit or pleaſure, that may be rea. 
ped thereby, For all this being frequently re- 
preſented to the Eſtimative faculty , it makes fayou- 
rable judgments thereof, which are preſerv'd in the 
memory, and at laſt cauſe the Appetite to incline, as 
we have ſhewn elſwhere. 

But we muſt not in this place omit one advertiſe. 
ment , which is abſolutely neceſſary in reference to 
the ſubjet we treat of, It is this, that, when we 
ſpeak of the Temperament, we do not underſtand 
only, by that word, the conjunRion and mixture of 
the firſt qualities, but our meanirgis, to add oreon 
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the ſecond qualities. And therefore we do not ſpeak 
only of the hot, cold, dry , or moift Temperament, 
but alſo of the Sanguine , Cholerick , Flegmatick, 
and Melancholick Temperament , in regard the hu- 
mours, which give the denominations to theſe Tem- 
peraments, comprehend theſe two ſorts of qualities. 
Burt, of all the ſecond qualities, there are not any fo 
conſiderable, in reference to the Inclinations , as /#b- 
tilty and groſſneſs, for every hamour may be either 
ſub:ile or groſs, and a ſubtile Melancholy is. more 
different from a groſs, then it is from choler, Ac- 
cordingly , the effeRs of it are promptitude, incon- 
tancy , anger , as they are of choler ;, whereas the 
produRtions of the groſs melancholy are ſlothfulnels, 
{tupidity, obſtinacy. And it is upon this particular; 
that medicine hath not ſufficiently explicated it ſelf, 
in the diviſion of the Temperaments ; for it hath ſer 
down but nine , one temperate, and the other eight 
in exceſs, which raight have been multiplied , by ad- 
dition of ſubtilty and groſineſs , and by the inter- 
changeable mixtures, which may be aflign'd in men, 
as the Cholerick-Sanguine; the Melancholick-San- 
guine, &c. as we ſhall ſhew more cxaRly in the 
T reatiſe of the Temperaments. 


Arc. 7. 
Of the nature of Averſton, 


'T x have we given an account of all we could 
diſcover in a bulineſs , which haply is the moſt 
obſcure , and moſt abſtruſe, of any relating to An:- 
mals. I muſt, for my. part,ingenuouſly confeſs, that I 

never 
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never met with any thing, more hard to conceive, 
then the nature of the inclination, the manner after 
which it is fram'd in the ſonl, and how it cauſes the 
Appetite to move, But if I have perform*d what 1 
aim'd at in this diſquiſition, 1] may ſay, that I have 
made two diſcoveries for one, for the reaſonsI have 
uſed to clear up theſe difficulties , may alſo ſerve for 
thoſe that may occur in the knowledge of Aver ſion, 
and are in all reſpeRts like unto them, 

Accordingly the tearm Awerficn is not here taken 
for that motion of the Appetite, which frames Ha- 
tred, but only for a Diſpoſition and facility that it 
hath to aſſume that motion , the account we have to 
give of this, as to onr meaning thereby , being the 
lame we have already given of the word Inclina- 
$168, 

Suitably to this explication, we are to affirm, that 
as the Inclinations are cither Natural or Acquired, fo 
are there the ſame diviſions of Averfion, The Appetite 
alſo is the ſeat of both. All the ſame cauſes, whether 
Natural, or Moral, or Next, or Remote, at therein 
after the ſame manner , and equally diſpoſe the ſoul 
to move, All the difference is , that they have con- 
trary objects, and that they alwaies tend to contrary 
motions, For the inclination looks only after things 
agreeable, and gives the ſoul a bent towards them ; 
but Averſion is for thoſe that are unpleaſant, and diſ- 
poſes the Appetite to avoid them. 

So that it may be thus defin'd, Averſion is a per- 
menent Diſpoſition, and a facility attain'd by a long pro- 
greſs of time, Which the Appetite hath to receae from 
certain objefts which are diſapreeable therets. 

There is no neceſsity of any further explication,how 
the ſoul comes to attain and contraR this facility ; 
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for whatever we have faid concerning that which is 
in the Inclination is common to both. 
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Of the Motions of the Soul, 
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SaEcrT. I. 


That the Soul moves. 


LL people talk of the motions of the Soul ; 
A 'tis generally ſaid, that ſhe is inclin'd towards 

the good, and avoids evil ; that ſhe 'grows 
reſolute, or is diſcourag'd, at the meeting of difficul- 
ties ; and there is no language but hath certain terms, 
whereby to expreſs the agitations ſhe gives her ſelf: 
ſo that it is a thing manifeſt, and ſuch as ought-nor to 
be admitred into difpute, that the ſoul can move, and 
that ſhe effetually hath fuch motions as are- Proper - 
and peculiar to her, 

And certainly, as it is to be granted,that ſhe ought 
to know the things that are good and evil , and.,thar 
this knowledge were of no advantage , nay would 
be prejudicial ro her , if ſhe bad not the means to 
enjoy the good, and ſhun the evil ; In like manner, 
is it neceſſary, that, with the faid knowledge , ſhe 
ſhould have the vertue of moving , that fo ſhe may 
G 2 apyroack 
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approach the good,and recede from the evil, which ſhe 
knows, 


Art. I. 


What part of the Soul moves. 


| Th this reaſon therefore hath the Soul two prin- 
cipal faculties , one, in reference to her kyoW.- 
ledge, the other, to her motion ; which faculcies are in 
all the orders of the ſoul. For in the Intelleftual 
Soul, the. Uuder ſtanding knows, and the zy/51/ moves, 
in the Senſitive , the Imagination ſupplies the place of 
the knowing faculty, and the ſeuſitive Appetite frames 
the motions : And in the Natwral,there is alſo a cer. 
tain vertue, which , after its manner, knows what is 
good or bad for it; and an appetite which cauſes all the 
motions that we obſerve therein, 


Art. 2. 


That the motions of the Soul are not metapho- 
rical. 


Ear greateſt difficulty of all, is, to know, of what 
nature theſe motions are, and whether the ſoul 
does effeQually move, or that this is a figurative 
manner of ſpeaking , repreſenting the ations of the 
ſoul, according to a certain conformity , which may 
be between them and the motions of the body. For 
My part, I :*m fully fſatisfy'd as to the queſtion, 

and 
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and therefore affirm , (though contrary to the Te- 
nents of all Philoſophy and the Schools, maintaining 
that they are only metaphorical motions ) ' that 
they are true and real motions, whereby the 
Soul changes place , and pats her ſelf into diverſe 
ſituations, 


Art. 3. 


That the rational Soul hath a real motion, as 
the Angels have. 


QO eſtabliſh therefore this do&rine, which muſt 

ſerve to explicate the nature of the Paſſions, we 
are,in the firſt place, to conſider the motions of the 
rational Soul. For if it can be ſhewn , that, being 
wholy ſpiritual, as ſhe is, ſhe nevertheleſs moves, it 
will be a great preſamption for the others, which are 
faſten'd and chain'd to matter. | 

Now to do this would be no hard task , could we 
but comply ſo far with Theology , as to grant that 
Angels really move, that they paſs from one place to 
another , that they dilate and contract themſelves, 
taking up a greater or lefſer ſpace... For this verity 
preſuppos'd, it may be inferr'd, that the rational ſoul, 
which is of the ſame nature with them,ought to have 
the ſame advantage. 

But what, is not the ſoul dilated when a child 
crows bigger ? Is ſhe not contracted, and reſtrain'd 
into a leſs ſpace , when ſome members are cut off ? 
And when one dies, does ſhe not depart out of the 
body, and remove into ſome other place ? Which , if 
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it is riot to be doubted, that ſhe is ſuſceptible of a re. 
all motion, ſince that in all theſe, there is a change of 
ſituation and place,as inthe Angels. 

And certainly it cannot well enter into a man's 
imagination, that being Noble, as ſhe is, ſhe 
ſhould be depriy'd of a vertue, which is common tg 
all things created, For there is not any body , bnt 
hath the power to mave it_ ſelf , either by the weight 
or lightneſs it hath ,” all things having life grow and 
diminiſh; all animals move of themſelyes, and if, 
to all this, we add the motion of Angelical ſauh- 
ſtances, it is not probable , the ſaul ſhould be the 
only thing in the Univerſe, that hath not any 
motion , and ſhould , of its own nature, be im- 
movable. STII D 5 


Art. 4. 


That the motions of the Will are reall ma- 
tions, 


J imagine to my ſelf there are few perſons will 
oppole this kind of motion , but they will haply 
object, that it is not in this the knot of the dit- 
ficulty conſiſts ; and that the queſtion is, to know, 
whether the internal motions of the Will, as Love, 
Hate, &c., are of the ſame kind with the fore- 
mentioned, 

To make our way into this deep and ſubtile part of 
Philoſophy, we are to preſuppoſe, that all the intel. 
lectual ſubſtancez, which are created, have certain 
bounds and limits, in regard Immenſity is one of the 
1Qcommunicable attributes of the Creator, Now,that 
; | which 
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| re. | which bath limits, muſt of neceſſity have extenſion, 
e of | and that extenſion ought to have parts, for a man 
cannot conceive limits without extenſion, nor any ex- 
an' | tenſion without parts, at leaſt virtual and aſlignable, 
ſhe Þ as they are called in the Schools. True it js indeed, 
1 to Þ that this extenſion, and theſe parts, are of another 
bat Þ kind then thoſe of bodies ; for they are ſpiritual, in- 
phe Þ diviſible, aud may be penetrated, withour being ſub- 
nd | je&ttoany place, whereby they ſhould be limitted or 
if # confin'd:wheras thoſe of bodies are material,diviſible, 
h- # and impenetrable, and really take up place, which 
he BE limits and contains them. Upon this ground we may 
ny | affirm, that the Rational Soul hath extenſion, and the 
n- # parts ,that are proper to ſubſtances ſeparated from 
matter, that is to ſay. ſuch as are ſpiritual, indiviſible 
and penetrable, and that, by their means, the takes up 

ſome certain ſpace, wherein ſhe is. 
If the Soul moves then, as we have ſhewn ſhe does, 
as being movable in all its ſubſtance, it is in her power, 
- not onely to paſs from one part to another, and take 
up another ſpace, then that which ſhe had before , but 
ſhe may alſo, without changing the place, or part 
where ſhe is, cauſe her parts to move in her ſelf, after 
the ſame manner, as the water, contain'd in a Veſlel, 
may be agitated in its parts, without changing its 
place. For fince ſhe hath parts,and that thoſe parts are 
movable, as her ſelf, ſhe may move ſuch as ſhe pleaſes, 
and as ſhe thinks fir, And thence it 1s conſequent, that 
one appetite may be moved, while the other reſts, or 
ſuffers a contrary motion ; as it is ſaid,that an Angel 
may have ſome parts that move, whule others reſt, 
When therefore the Soul changes place, ſhe makes 
that kind of motion, which is called rran/icet, which 
is like that which the Angels make, when they remove 
* G 4 from 
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from one place to another. But when ſhe chan 
not, and is onely moy'd within her ſelf, ſhe makes the 
interiour motions of the Will : for, accozding as ſhe 
either ſends forth, or calls in her parts within her ſelf, 
according as ſhe dilates or contraRts them, ſhe frames 
all the Paſſions, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. * 

And certainly the Sonl may, with juſt grounds, be 
compar*d to a great abyſs, which, without exceedin 
its bands fallen all the motion, which the cempil 
can raiſe therein : one while it is violently forc'd 
againſt the banks, and then immediately to recede 
again; another, it ſeems to be forc'd out of its p:0. 
fundities,and then again to enter into them , but how 
imperuous ſoeyer the tempeſt be, the other never 
exceeds its bounds. 

The caſe is much the ſame with the Will, when it 
makes after the good, or ſhuns the evil, it makes place 
for it ſelf, if it go forward, or retreat, it neither 
gains nor loſes any thing of the ſpace, which it took 
up, in ſo much that # may be ſaid, that it is already 
where it would go, and that it ſtill continues in the 
ſame place whence it went. For, in'fine, we muſt ne- 
ceſſarily acknowledge, that there are in this vaſt and 
profound power many , and thoſe different, parts, 
which like waves follow one in the neck of the other, 
and keep in motion the current, into which it ſuffers 
it ſelf to be carried away. When one is advanc'd to 
the higheſt pitch, another that follows takes its place, 
which it' as ſoon reſigns to another, and fo ſucceſ- 
tively, till ſuch time as the Soul gives over moving | 

True it is, that the agitation, which the Will raiſes 
in the ſpirits, and humours, makes its motion laſt much 
Jonger then it intended it ſhould ; for when they are 
groſs and denſe, the impetuolity, which they have wy: 
5 | : celv'd, 
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ceiy'd, cannot be ſo ſoon calm'd, as when they are 

rare-and ſubtile, and the Soul ſuffers her ſelf to be car- 

ried away by the motion, whereby they are agitated. 

Thus is it, that the Paſſions continue longer in Men 

then Children : for theſe latter paſs in a moment 

from joy to ſadneſs, nay, when they giye over laugh. 

ing, we ſee the lines and lineaments of the precedent 
laughter immediately vaniſhed : whereas in Men, they 
paſs away ſlowly, and leave in the lace, for the ſpace 
of ſome minutes, the impreſſion they have made there- 
in, For all this difference proceeds hence, that the ſpi- 
rits of Children are more delicate and ſubtile, and 
conſequently, as all other things of the like nature, 
do not lons retain the violence of the motion, which 
is imprinted in them, and that thoſe of Men, being 
more groſs, preſerve them a long time, 


How ere it be, according to the principle we have 


laid down, it may be eafily conceiv'd how the Soul is 
mov'd in the paſſions, and the mind remains much 
more fſatisfy'd with this manner of acting, which is 
conformable to that of corporeal motions, ther-when 
it is affirm'd, that there are no real motions in the 
Soul, and that they are onely Metaphorical. For, if 
by that word, it be not underſtood, that they are not 
abſolutely like the motions of the body, the thing it 
ſelf remains as obſcure as it was before, 


Art. 5. 


The ObjeTions made againſt the motions of the 
Soul conſidered, 


Know very well, what ObjeRions Ariſtotle made 
L againſt P/azo, who maintain'd, as we do, that the 
ET Soul 
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Soul reallymoves'I have alſo look*don thoſe, which'the 
Schools have added unto Arifole. But there is but'one 
anſwer to be made to them all which, is this, that taking 
away the motion of the Soul, they take away that of 
angels, upon which the ſame inconveniences, which are 
attributed to the other, muſt neceſſarily fall, though, 
that Angels do move, be a truth, not to be brought 
into diſpute. 

It isargu'd further, that whatſoever moves ought 
to take up ſome places,and, as place, to have quanti- 
ty; that the Soul hath no quantity, ſince ſhe is indi» 
viible, and wholly in every part of the body, and con- 
- Tequently that ſhe cannot move. Moreover, it is re- 
quiſite that in all motion, what moves ſhould be diffe. 
rent from that-which is moved;and that theSoul, which 
is fraple and indiviſible, cannot have things ſeparate 
and different, and conſequently, that it is impoſſible 
ſhe ſhould move.But do's not al this refle& on theAn- 
gels as well as on the Soul, who, notwithſtanding theſe 
reaſons, are yet granted to move of themfelves ? But 
when all is done, theſe maximes are proper onely to 
corporeal motions, and not to thoſe of ſpiritual ſubs 
flances,ias we*learnin the Metaphyſicks. 

What might be objected of greateſt weight, is, that 
Motion 1s,of its own nature, ſuccefſive, and that ſuc- 
ceſſfon implies time, wherereas moſt part of the 
Souls motions are inſtantaneous, that is,made in an ins 
ſtant, But we have ſhewn in our Treatiſe, Of Light, 
that there are real motions of thoſe” taht are momen. 
rany , That thoſe of Light, and thoſe of Angels,which 
after they have been contracted, reſume their former 
dilation or extent,are ſo wrought; And conſequently, 
that the motions of the Will, being eminent., are of 


that order, ſince it 15a thing affirm'd by many geen 
Philo- 
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Philoſophers, that thoſe Motions of immaterial ſub- 
ſtances, which are tranſient, are made in an inſtant. 

It is therefore a thing to be maintain'd as manifeſt, 
that the rational Soul moyes ; That, being a limited 
ſabſtance,ſhe hath ſome extenſion, without which, we 
cannot conceive any limits ; That the faid extenſion 
cannot be without parts,and that thoſe parts are moy- 
able, as well as the whole , That accordingly ſhe may 
move within her ſelf, by moving her parts, and that 
thence proceed all the interiour motions of the Will, 


Art. 6. 


The Motions of the Appetites. 


' Ow, if this be true of the Rational Soul, which 

is ſpiritual, it will be much more eaſily com- 
prehended to be fo in the others, which are faſtened 
ro matter, and there will be no queſtion made, but 
that they are ſuſceptible of the ſame motions, in as 
much as motion belongs principally to things material. 
Accordingly therefore, the ſenſitive and natural Ap- 


_ petites, ſuffer the ſame agitations as the Will, when 


it loves, when it hates, &s. and theſe motions are 
interiour and immanent, and are fram'd in a moment, 
as thoſe of the Will. 

But what? wil ſome body ſay,If theſe two Appetites 
are chain'd to matter, there is a neceſſity the matter 
ſhould move along with them, aud how can matter 
move in an inſtant ? It may be ſaid in the fir{t place, 
that we are not to imagine the matter, whereto the 
Appetite is chair'd, to be groſs and weighty, as moſt 
of the parts of che body are, bur it is requiſite thar the 

power 
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power have a ſubject proportionable to it ſelf, and 
that the Appetite, which is the moſt movable part of 
the Soul, ſhould have a ſubje& the moſt movable of 
any. Thus, though the Appetite have its ſeat in the 
heart, yet it is not to be inferr'd, that the whole heart 
Is its firſt and principal ſeat. «No, that ſeat is the ſpi, 
rits, and that moiſt heat, which is the ſource of life, 
and ever in motion,as Hzppocrates affirms, $0 thar it 
is not to be admir'd, the matter whereto it is faſtned, 
ſhould ſo eaſily and ſo readily follow the agitation, 
which it gives it ſelf. 

Secondly, it is to be noted, that matterdoth not 
always hinder things from moving in an inſtant, in 
regard there are maſſic bodies, that do move fo. For it 
1s not to be doubted, but chat a weighty body, ſuſtain'd 
in the air, makes ſome effort to deſcend , that it 
preſſes npon the hand that ſtays it there, and that a 
man feels every moment the impulſion which it makes 
therein, which impulfion is,no doubt, a real motion, 

Moreover, Light, which is a material quality, and 
requires a ſubjet to ſupport it, does nevertheleſs 
move in an inſtant, as we have ſhewn 1n its proper 
place, Now, theſe two examples do not onely make 
it manifeſt, that material things are mov*'d inſtanta- 
neouſly , bur they alſo give usa certain apprehenſi- 
on of the manner, whereby the Appetite moves the 
Soni, and whereby it moves it felt inthe body. For it 
may be ſaid, that it is like a weight, which thruſts the 
Soul to that whereto it would have her to go. And ir 
moves in the heart, as Light does in a tranſparent 
body ; that is, it enters into it; it comes out of it , it 
dilates it ſelf init, it alſo contra&s ir ſelf; yet ſo as 
the diaphanous body hath no ſenſe of all thoſe moti- 
ors, though it be the ſubje&t, whereto the light is 
annexed. The 
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The caſe is the fame with the Appetite , which, 
though faſtened to its ſubje&,may dilare it ſelf in joy, 
contra& it ſelf in grief, iſſue out of and return into, 
it ſelf in love and hatred, and all, fo as that the body 
ſaffers nothing of all theſe motions. True it is, that 
the heart and ſpirits are agitated and ftirr'd in great 
paſsiens ; but, not to urge that they are effets which 
follow and come after the emotion of the Soul, it is 
to be obſery'd, that there are ſome paſſions, which 
continue in the Appetite, without making any impreſ- 
fion on thoſe parts. And this may ſuffice, to ſhew, 
that the Appetite may move, ſo as that the body be 
not chang'd thereby. 


STCT.9: 


How Good and Evil move the Appetite. 


theſe motions, we are yet to find out, what it 


Bic order to a more exaQt knowledge of all 


is that engages and excites the Appetite to 
make them, which is one of the moſt abſtruſe things,of 
any in the nature of the Soul, and the moſt hard to 
be conceiv'd,according to the maximes of the Schools. 
For, though it be out of all controverſie, that Good 
and Evil are the onely obje&s, which cauſe all the 
motions of the Appetite, yer is it not caſie, to expreſs 
the manner, how it is done, ſince Good and Evil 
make no impreſsion on the Soul, otherwiſe then by 
the Images, which the knowing Faculties frame there- 


of 
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of, and that thoſe Images have not any other vertue, 
then to repreſent, | 

For, if that repreſentation be not ſubſervient to the 
knowledge of things, it will not be any way uſefull to 
the Appetite, which is a blind power, and, as it is 
affirmed, not capable of any knowledge. I am content 
that the Prattick Underſtanding, and the E/timative 
faculty ſhould judge, whether things are Good or 
Evil ; that they ſhould preſent them to the Appetite, 
and command it to move, in order either to its union 
with them, or receſsion from them. But how does the 
Appetite ſee ? How does it know, when it neither ſees 
nor knows any thing but thoſe Images, thoſe judg- 
ments and commands being fram'd in the ſaid facul- 
ties? What is it that teaches the Appetite, that it 
ought ,at that time, to move after ſuch or ſuch a mari- 
ner, in order to its union with the Good, and, after 
another manner, to recede from the Evil, when ic 
knows not whether the Good or Evil have been pre- 
ſented to the Soul ? 

All theſe difficulties are the brood-of two prin. 
ciples,which ſome have brought into the Schools. One 
is,that the Imapes,which are fram'd in the Son],depart 
not out of the faculty, whereby they are produced : 
the other, that.the Appetite, of what order ſoever it 
be, hath nov any knowledge, And upon theſe two 
foundations,they imagin'd that this inference mult ne- 
ceflarily be built, that the faculties aCt one after ano- 
ther, by a certain ſympathy there is between them, 
or by the direRion of the Soul, in the ſubſtance, unto 
which they are reunited. Now, we ſhall elſewhere 
make it appear, that theſe two means cannot be main- 
tain'd; and therefore ſome other muſt be found, to 
take away the difficulties propoſed, without deſtroy- 


ins thoſe principles, We 
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We muſt then ſubſcribe unto, as certain, That the 
Image, Idza, and Conceit, which the knowing faculty 
frames, $0es not out of it, and that the Appetite, of 
what order ſoeyer it be, hath not any Animal know- 
ledge, which it may frame by Images, as the Under. 
ſtanding and Imagination.” But it is as certain alſo, that 
the Image, which the Underſtanding and the Imaginati- 
on frame,produces another, which 1s ſpread into all the 
parts of the Soul; And that the Appetite hath a natural 
knowledge, which is common to all things, by which 
knowledge they know what is good, what evil, for 
them,jas alſo the ations whereto they are deſign'd. 


Art, I. 
How Knowledge is wrought. 


O make an abſolute eſtabliſhment of this Do- 
k crrine, itis to be preſappos'd, that X xowleage is 
an aZion, and that, without doubt, the nobleſt of all 
thoſe that are performed in Nature, and that the 
Soul att: and dves ſomething, when ſhe kxows. Now, 
in regard we cannot make any other conceit of Know= 
ledge, thenas the repreſentation of ;things, which is 
made in the Soul, it follows, that the Soul, which acts, 
while ſhe knows the things, muſt her ſelf make this re- 
prefentation, that is, frame the Pourtraiture and 
Image of the things. For there is no other action 
then that, that the Soul can do in knowing, and fo 
to know, ſignifies as much as to frame the Image of the 
Objects, as we have ſhewn ar large in our Treatiſe, 
Of the Knowledge of Animals. 

Now, whereas there are ſeveral faculties that know, 
it is requilite, for the reaſons by us before alledged, 
that every gne of them frame its image. For my 
part, 
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part, who acknowledge but three principal ones in 
the ſenſitive ſoul, to wit the Sex/e, the Imagination, 
and the Eftimative faculty, and two in the IntelleQu. 
all, rowit , the Specalative Underſtanding and the 
Prattick,, 1 muſt accordingly allow, that there may 
be framed but five ſorts of Images in general, And 
though they all repreſent the ſame thing, yet are they 
different one from another, not onely by reaſon of 
the ſubtilty which they acquire by ſo many different 
examinations, but alſo by that of the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, which each of the faculties add thereto, 

For the external Senſe frames its Image, according 
to the model of the ſenſible ſpecies, which come from 
without, and repreſents the objet, with the circum- 
Nancesjof Time, Place, &c. as a Whole, whereof it 
diſtinguiſhes not the parts. From this firſt Image, the 
Imagination afterwards produces, that which is proper 
coit ; but it diſtinguiſhes the circumſtances, and the 
parts of the objeR.it ſeparares,or unites them ; and ſo 
frames its judgments, which may be called, in ſome 
ſort, ſpeculative, becauſe the Animal makes no advan- 


tage of them, in order to ation, but onely in order to' 


knowledge. Then the Eſtimative faculty makes its 
Image,according to the model of that of the Senſes and 
Imagination ; but it adds thereto the notions of Good 
and Evil, which it alſo unites, and which it ſeparates, 
that ſo it may make the PraRtick judgment, which is to 

move the Senſitive Appetite. | 
But if, after all this, there be a neceſſity, 'that the 
underſtanding ſhould take cognizance of the ſame obs» 
je, according to all the precedent material Images, 
it alſo "frames its own , which is wholly ſpiritua], 
which it ſeparates from all material accidents , and 
whereof it conſiders all the parts, and the relations it 
may 
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may bave, uniting, or dividing them, in order to the 
making of ſpeculative propoſitions : And then it adds 
thereto, the notions of conformity, or contrariety, 

odneſs or evil, from which it frames the pratick 
Judgment, which excites the Will and Senſitive Ap= 
petite, All this would require a long elucidation , But 
ic would not be proper for this place , and there. 
fore let it ſuffice, that we have given an account, in 
general, of the progreſs made, in the buſineſs of 
Knowledge, 


Art. 2. 


That the Images are multiply a. 


FJ) Ut however the caſe may ſtand, this Tmage, fo 
B framed as before ſhewn, of what order ſoever ic 
may be, is a quality, which, after it is once produced, 
is multipiy'd, and diffuſed into the parts of the Soul, as 
was ſaid before. Forylince there is not any ſenſible qua- 
lity, which hath not the vertue of multiplying it ſelf, 
and diffuſing it ſelf into the air, and other bodies ſuſ- 
ceptible thereof, as may be obſerv'd in light, colour, 
ſound, ſcent, ec. it is not likely, that this, which js the 
noblelt of all, as beings the term and effect of the moſt 
perfet ation of all, ſhould be depriv'd of an advan- 
tage, common toall the reſt, Belides, were it not for 
this multiplication, it would be impoſſible, to give any 
reaſon, for molt things that happen in Animals, 

For example, we ſhould not be able to compreherd, 
how the formative faculty does ſometimes change the 
order, which Nature bath preſcrib'd it, in the Con- 
formation of the parts, to follow the deſigns which the 

H Imagi- 
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Imagination propoſes to it, without judging whether 
it ovght to participate of the Images, which the latter 
hath tramed, ſince there is ſo great a reſemblance be- 
tween its work and the imagination. And as theſe 
images cannot get out of the 1magination, ſo is it-ne> 
ceſſary, they ſhould produce others like theraſelves, 
which ſhould deſcend to the lower part of the Soul, 
ro deſign to her the figure which ir is then giving to 
the organs. | 

Moreover,if the Memory be a power,different from 
the Imagination, it is neceſſary, that all the ſpecies, 
which it hath in keeping,. ſhould be of this nature, and 
the effe&s, nd,as it were,the copies of thoſe firſt Ima- 
ges,which were produced by Knowledge, and which 
can no more paſs from one power to another,then any 
of all the other accidents. 

In fine, there will be no ground to make any doubt 
of this truth, if it may be ſhewn, that after the Images 
of the Imagination are blotred out, there are ſtill found 
ſome remainders thereof in the other powers, and ſub- 
ſiſt there a longs time, after the others are loſt, Now, 
beſides that the proof of it is clear in the Memory, 
which ſo preſerves its images, is prejudic'd by a too 
intentive application of ſpirit, and grows leſs faithfall, 
when the Imagination would relieve it. It may be alſo 
drawn, from thoſe marks, which Mothers give their 
children,during their being with child, From that, kind 
of Reminiſcency which remains in the fingers of a Lu- 
tiniſt,even after he hath forgotten the Leſſons he could 
baveplay'd; And from thoſe deep impreſſions and 


 irclinations, which certain objects leave in theAppetite 


and Will. For it is impoſſible all this ſhould bappen, as 
it does, but that there muſt remain ſome Character of 
theſe firſt Imagcs, which the Underſtanding or Ima- 
G1Nation 
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gination frame, andare preſerv'd in thoſe other facu!- 
ries, a long time after the former ate yaniſhed. 

Yet it isnot to be imagin'd, that the faculties, into 
which thſee Images are diffus'd,ſhould be of the rank of 
the knowing faculties, becauſe they have the }nſtru- 
ments of knowledge , for we have ſhewn in the place 


alledg'd, that a faculty cannot Know, but it muſt with- 


all produce in it ſelf the images of the things. So thar 
theſe, nor producing the images which they have, and 
onely receiving them, as an effec of the firſt image, 
fram'd by the Imagination, they cannot know it by a 
clear and perfe&t knowledge, bur onely, according to 
that which is competent to all natural things, which, if 
we may uſe an odd kind expreſſion, Know withour 
knowing, what js conformable or contrary to them. 
Thus is it, that the Magnetick vertue, which is commu. 
nicated to Iron, makes it know, and ſenſible of, the 
preſence of the Load-ſtone,and afterwards excites it to 

move, and make towards its 
When therefore there is an image fram'd, in any 
one of the knowing faculties, it is, as it were, a Lighr, 
which is mulciply'd, and diffuſes it ſelf into all 
parts of the Soul ſuſceptible thereof, Our meaning is, 
that thatwhich is ſpiricual is communicated to the ſpiri- 
al faculties, and that which is material},ro the corporeal 
faculties, and borh kinds a& therein according to the 
nature of the faculty, into which they are entertain'd, 
For, if it be movable, as the Appetite, that Image 
moves : ifithath no action, as the Memory, it pros 
duces nothing, but is onely preſerv'd in it : if it be 
alterative, as the formative vertue, it ſerves for 1 
model for the alteration, which it cauſes in the mem- 
bers; and ſo of the reſt. The caſe is the ſame with 
it, as with that Magnetick vertue we ſpoke of betore, 
p, which 
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which, though equally communicated to, all bodies, 
does not equally a& upon them, it alters and moyez 
the Load-fione, Iron; and glaz'd Tiles, yet without 
cauſing any alteration/or motion in all the reſt. 

If it be fo, it will be no hard mattex to affirm,how 
the Appetite, blind as iis, may know Good and Evil, 
and move conformably to- the nature of either, Fox 
ſince the Image , which the Eftimative facnlty, or 
Prattick Underſtanding, bath fram'd thereof, is maulti> 
ply'd, and diffus'd through all the parts of the Soul , thy 
Appetite receives ir, feels it, and afterwards moves, az 
it ought, in order to-its union with the Good, or re« 
ceſiton from the Evil, to its aſſaulting , or, oppoſing 
of it, according tothe inſtruction receiv'd from the 
Inſtin&t, and the knowledge which all natural things 
have, cither to be united to that which is conforwable, 
or to avoid and reſiſt that which is contrary to them, 


— — —_— 
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SECT. 3. 
What are Motions of the Soul. 


O reſume the Diſcourſe we have interrupted, 
we ſay further, that, of what kind ſoever the 
motions of the Appetite are, whether real, or 

metaphorical, they are thoſe which frame the'Paſſions 
of the Soul. For though the Schools have reſtrained 
that name, to the Morions of the ſenſitive Appetite, 
either by reaſon of the violence they do Reaſon, or 
that the body ſenſibly ſuffers thereby , yet, if we con- 


lider the agitation, which the Soul endures, we ſhall 
find 
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find;that not onely that which is made in the Will, bur 
alſo that-in the-natural Appetite, is like that, which 
the Senhitive Appetite ſuffers, For the Will loves and 
hates, rejoyces and is ſad , as well as the other : and 
there are in the natural Appetite, ſuch motions as are 
anſwerable to thoſe others, fince Nature ſeeks that, 
which is behovefull, and ſhuns what is prejudicial to 
it, is fatisfy*d, or troubled,at the occurrence thereof, 
is heightned or diſcourag'd, as we ſhall ſhew more 
particularly hereafter. And as to the violence which 
the Senfitive Paffions do Reaſon, and the alteration 
they cauſe in the body, they are the effe&s which they 
produce, yet enter not into their eſſence, but are com- 
mon to all the motions of the Appetite, of what order 
ſoever it be, and do not always accompany the emo» 
tions of the ſenſitive Appetite. 

Accordingly, as the Appetite is the principle of all 
corporeal motions, ſo is it requiſite, that it ſhould be 
moved, before any Part of the body can be ; and con- 
ſequently the agitation of the Spirits, which is ob, 
ſery'd inthe Paſsions, and cauſes all the changes, that 
happen in the body, is not wrought, till after the Soul 
is moved, Moreover, the Motions of the Will are, 
many times, contrary to reaſon, as well as thoſe.of 
the ſenſitive Appetite, and-in the moſt ſpiritual Paſs 
fions, fuch as Ambition, Envie,&c. it alters the body, 
as well as the other, Nay, it may be affirmed, thar, 
in the motions of the natural Appetite,the body ſome- 
times endures a greater alteration, then in thoſe of 
the ſenſitive Appetite, asit appears ina Fever, which 
1s the choler of the natural faculty. To be ſhort, nei- 
ther doth that violence, nor that alteration always 
follow the emotions of the ſenfitive Appetite. Of 
theſe, there are ſome conformable to Reaſon; there 
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are fone that remain in the Soul, and do not deſcend 
to the corporeal faculties, as being raiſed up and dif- 
pers'd ſo of a ſudden, 'that they have rot the time to 
ſpread themſelves into them. Whereto may be added, 
that Angels are ſuſceptible of love, hatred, joy, ſad- 
neſs, &c. as Theology teacheth, 

Whence it may be inferr'd, that there is no ground, 
for the taking away of the name of Paſsions, from the 
motions of the Will and natural Appetite, and conſe. 
quently, it may be affirm'd, that all the motions of 
every Appetite are Paſzions,ſince the agitation,which 
the Soul endures thereby,is equal in them all,and that 
the end, which ſhe propoſeth co her ſelf therein,is,aJ 
to them, alſo alike : for by them all ſhe is agitated 
and mov'd, either towards the enjoyment of Good, 
or the eſchewing of Evil. 

True it is, that theſe motions are called by divers 
names, according as they are more or leſs vehement. 
For,as we call thoſe winds which are more then ordi- 
narily violent, by the name of Storms and Tempeſts , 
ſo, when the Paſsions are great and extraordinary, 
they are called Perturbations. And certainly, it may, 
with ſome ground, be affirm'd,that the Paſsions are, as 
it were, the winds of the Soul, For, as the Air, 
which continues in a conſtant calmneſs and tranquili- 
ty, is unwholeſom, and yet is purify'd by moderate 
wines, bur if they are too violent, they raiſe tem- 
peſisin it: in like manner, the Soul, which is not 
itirr'd by any paſsion, muſt needs be heavie, and 
of an unhealthy conſtitution ; and therefore it is 
requiſite, it ſhould be moderately agitated, that 
It may be the more pure and more ſuſceptible of 
vertue. Put if it happen that the Paſsions become 

too viglent, they raiſe in her ſuch tempeſts, as Ci- 
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turb Reaſon, confound the humours; and alter the 
whole conſtitution of the body. 


rr—_— —_— m_— — — — 


IRCT: 4: 


Of the Number of the Paſſions. 


THE ART HOW TO KNOW MEN, 

Having promiſed to diſcover the motions of the 
Soul, we now come to examine, how many ways it 
may be moy'd, and what number there may be of the 
Paſſions, whereby it may be ſo moy'd. In order to 
the proſecution. of. that Ceingn , it is to be preſup- 
poſed, that every Appetite hath two parts, the Con= 
eupiſcible, and the Traſcible , by the former, it per- 
ſues Good, and ſhuns Evil ; by the latter, it either 
oppoſes, or complies with, the difficulties, which pre- 
ſent themſelves. For, as the Univerſe conſiſts, and is 


. full of thingscontrary.and . oppoſite one to- another ; 


ſo is there not any thing can continue in it, without 
meeting with enemies, which aſſault and endeayour 
to deſtroy it, So that it was the work of the provi- 
dence of Nature, to beſtow on every thing, not onely 
the vertues, which were neceſſary for the execution 
of its ordinary, and, as it were, domeſtick Functions, 
bur alſo thoſe, which ſhould ſecure it againſt the at- 
tempts of others, and prevent the violerces which it 
might be.expoſed tro abroad, Upon this account it 
is, that all things have ſome qualities, conducing 
to the preſervation of their being ; and others, en- 
abling them to oppoſe what is contrary thereto ; and 
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that the Animals, wherein theſe yertues are more di- 
ſtin&,have beſtow'd on then two different Appetites, 
the Concupiſcible, to ſeek out what is convenient for 
them, and avoid what is hurtfull ; and the lraſcible, 
to reſiſt Evil, to ingage againſt,and deſtroy it, if there 
be a neceſſity. In fine, the-Iraſcible is that part of the 
Soul, which governs the forces of the Animal, and 
manages them, according as the Evil ſeems torequire 
a weak 0f powerfull reſiſtance. TY. 

Now, theſe two parts of the Appetite may move 
either together, or diſtinRly : ' for, in Grief,onely the 
Concupiſcible part is mov'd ; in Courage; onely the 
Traſcible; but in Anger, both are moy*d'at the ſame' 
time, 'in-as much as Anger is a combination of Grief 
and Courage. When they move diſtinaly,they frame 
Simple Paſsions ; when they move (together, they 
make mixt Palsions. Iy! L 007] 


Art. I. 


What the Simple Paſſeons, and how many there 
are. F 2017-9 


He Schools ſet down eleven Simple Paſsions , in 
the Concupiſcible Appetite, lix ; to wit, Love, 
Hate, Deſire, Averſion, Pleaſure and Grief : and in 


the 1raſcible, five, to wit, Hope, Deſpair, Confideme, 
or Azaaxcity, Fear, and Anger. 

But we areto obſerve, that, in this diviſion, Cex- 
fancy is forgotten, which is a real Paſsion. and ſerves 
for matter to the vertue of CONSTANCY, 
Patience, and Perſeverance, Obſtinacy and Hardneſs 
of heart; as alſo, that among the. S;mple paſsions, 
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Anger and Hope are numbred, which,no doubt ,- are 

mixt paſSions , the former, conſifting'of Grief and * 
Courage ; and Hope being framed of Deſire- and 

Cphſtancy. Moreover, Averſion is propoy'd , asa 

Paſſion diſtin& from Bate , thongh ir 'be the ſame 

thing. Nay indeed, Deſire ought not t6 have been put 

nto-the number, as being a ſpecies of love , and ha- 

"ay any motion , different' from thar of the 

OtNer, 


Att." 2; 


' That there aro but eight fimple Paſſions. 


n 


Fs therefore taken off theſe four paſſions. 

and ettabliſh'd Conlancy in their ſtead, there 
remain but eight ſimple Paſſions; four in the Concu- 
pMcible Appetite ,, rowit Love, Hate, Pleaſure and 
Grief; and four more in the Iraſcible; that is to ſay, 
Audacity, Fear, Conſtancy, and Conſternation, under 

which Deſpaire is comprehended, = 


Art. 3. 
Why there are but eight ſimple Paſſions. 


THis is the natural diviſion of the Paſſions , as 


being grounded on the ſeveral kinds of motions, 
whereby the Soul is ſtirr'd: for fince the Paſſions. 
are the motions bf che Soul, it is according to the, 
diverſity of the motions, that the Paſſions ought prin- 
cipally to be diſtingiſh'd. It is alſo eafie to be com- 
prehended , by the conſideration of the __— 
FOE whic 
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which the Spirits ſuffer in the Raſlions , for being like: 
thoſe of the ſoul, which communicates to them, the, 
agitation that ſhe endures, it is manifeſt , after hoy | 
many faſhions ſoever the Spirits are moved, ſo mayy 
ſeveral waics is the Soul alſo moved. {x 

Now the Spirits are ſaſceptible of four motions, 
which are common to all nacural bodies, and are the 
firſt and ſimpleſt. of all motions; to wit, thoſe-of 
Aſcent, Deſcent , Rarefation , and Condenſation, 
For when they iſſue out of the heart, to ſpread them- 
ſelyes into the exteriour parts, the motion is from 
the centre to the circumference,and that is, to aſcend ; 
and when they make their retreat into the heart, 'tis 
the contrary motion, from the circumference to the 
centre, that is, deſcent : they are rarified, when they 
ſpread and are dilated , and laſtly,they are condeny'd, 
when they are contraRed in themſelves. | 

The Appetite ſuffers proportionably the ſame mo- 
tions ; for though it changes not place , as they do, 
and that its motions are interiour andijmmanent , yet 
does it nevertheleſs cauſc thoſe parts to move, ' which 
are in the extenſion of the Soul; ſo that, one while, 
it forces them to iſſue out , another, it makes them re- 
treat in again , one while, it dilates; another, it con- 
tracts them, | 

When therefore. cheſe four motions are made in 
the concupiſcible Appetite, they frame the four firſt 
Paſsions, of that Appetite, to wit, Love, Hate, Plea- 
ſure and Grief, For the Soul does as it were iſſue 
out of her ſelf in Love , ſhe retires into her ſelf in 
Hate; ſhe dilates her ſelf in Pleaſure,and ſhe contraRts 
her ſelf in Grief. 

But when the ſame motions are made in the Ira- 
ſcible Appetite, which is that part, which bath a rE: 

pe 
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ſpe& to the difficulties that encompaſs Good and E- 
vil, they frame the four firſt Paſſions of that Appetite; 
to wit, Audacity, Fear, Conſtancy , and Conſterna- 
tion, For in Audacity, the Soul iſſues out, as in 
Love, in Fear, ſhe retires, as in Hate, in Conlſta 
ſhe contracts her ſelf, and is confirmed , as in Grief . 
and in Conſternation, ſhe dilates herſelf, and is enlar- 
ed, aSin Joy. | 
So that there is a reſemblance, between the motions 
of both Appetites. and they differ only in reference 
to the power , whereby they are excited , and the 
end, which the Soul propoſes to herſelf therein. For, 
in Love, the Soul iſſues out of her ſelf in order to 
the embracing of the Good ſhe perſues , but in Au- 
dacity, ſhe iſſues out of her ſelf , to engage the Evil 
ſhe would oppoſe, and ſoof the reft, as we ſhall 
ſhew more particularly in the Diſcourſe of every 
Paſſion , and as may be obſerv'd in the ſeveral defi. 
nitions we ſhall give of them,in the ſubſequent Ar. 
ticle, 


Art 4, 


The Definitions of the Simple Paſſions. 


f Nerd arc therefore,according to the precedent 


deduRtion,four Simple Paſſions in the Concupsſci- 
ble Appetite, ro wit, 

Love, which is a motion of the Appetite, whereby 
the Soul is inclin'd towards the Good, in order to its 
union thereto. 

Hate, which is a motion of the Appetite, where- 
by the Soul ſeparates ber felf, and recedes trom the 
Evil, 
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_ Pleaſure, which is a metion of the Appetite, 
whereby the'Soul is dilated, and ſpreads her ſelf into 
the Good , in order to her more abſolute. poſſeſſion 
thereof. 

.» Grief, which is a motion of the Appetite, whereby 
the Soul contraRts ber ſelf,to ſhun the Evil that preſſes 
upon her, 

The four other Paſsions, which belong to-the 1ra- 
ſcible Appetite, are, by 

Conſtancy , which is a motion of the Appetite, 
whereby the ſoul is fortifi'd, and grows reſolute, in 
wag to the reſiſtance of thoſe Evils which ſet -upon 

er, T 

Confternation, which is a motion of the Appetite, 
whereby the Soul is weakned, and gives way to the 
violence of the Evil, | 
. Audacity, which is a motion of the Appetite, where- 
by the Soul violently beſtirs her ſelf againſt the Evil, 
to overcome it. | 

Fear, which is a motion of the Appetite, whereby 
the Soul retreats, and witha certain precipitation, 


_ the Evil, which ſhe perceives coming upon 
er, 


Art.:S; 


The definitions of the mixt Paſſions. 


| S concerning the mixt Paſſions, which are made 
" A up of the Simple, and are framed , when both 
the Appetites are 'moved at the ſame time, the moſt 

conſiderable of them are theſe : 
I, Hope, 2. Arrogance, 3, Impudence. 4. Emu- 
lation. 
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(ation. 5. Anger. 6 Repentayce, 7. Shame. 8. Fea. 
loaſie. 9. Compaſſion. 10. Envy. 11. Agony. 

Hope is a mixture of the delire of the Good , and 
the Conſtancy a manexpreſſes, in oppoling the diffi- 
culties, whereby it is encompaſſed. 

* Arrogance proceeds from'Self-love , and the Auda- 
city #'man hath to ſurpaſs ethers, 
 Impaidence is fram'd of the Pleaſure and Conk- 
dence a man hath ro do unhanſome 61 

Emulation is a mixture of Grief which a man js 
apt to be ſubje& to, that he is not maſter of thoſe 
perfe&ions, of which he imagines another to be, and 
the Hope of being able to acquire them. 

Anger conſiſts of the Grief, which a man endutes 
for an injury receiv'd, and the Audacity he hath: to 
retort it. 

Repentance precceds from the Grief, which a man 
concetves for the evil he hath committed, attended b 
a Deteſtation of it; which may be termed a kind of 
Audacity, as we ſhall ſhew in its proper place, 

Shame proceeds from a mixture of Grief,and Fear 
of infamy. 

Zealoufie 1s a confuſion of Love, Hate, Fear and 
Deſpair. 

Compaſſion conſiſts of the Grief, which other mens 
misfortunes raiſe in us, and a Fear leſt we our ſelves 
may fall into the like inconveniences, 

Emvy is a mixture of Grief, and a certain Neſpair 
of coming to the enjoyment of that Good which we 
ſce happens to others. 

Agony is a mixture of Grief, Fear,and Audacity. 


Art, 
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Art. | 6. | | 
The Natural order of the Paſſions. 


s Hae order , which all theſe Paflions ought,natu- 
rally, to obſerve among themſelyes, requires that 
the Simple ſhould be rank'd before the mixt , fince 
theſe lait are but ſo many compoſitions of the others; 
as alſo that the Paflions of .che Concnpiſcible part 
ſhould haye precedence of thoſe of the Iraſcible, in 
regard the Concupiſcible Appetite , ng employed 
about the ſimple conſideration of Good and Evil, 
and the Iraſcible conſidering the ſame with the difh- 
culties whereby they are encompals'd , the faid diffi» 
culties are only ſubſequent circumſtances. | | 

Butif we compare them , according to their par- 
:icular kinds, Love and Hate ought to have prece- 
dence of all the reſt, For there is not any one; of 
thoſe, which have the Good for their ObjeR, bur it is 
foreenns, and accompany'd by Love, as all thoſe that 

ave Evil for their Obje& are the ſame, by Hate. Ac- 
cordingly, he, who is ſenſible of the Evil, or oppoſes 
it, who engages againſt it , or ſhuns it, does infallib| 
hace it : in like manner, Love is the firſt motion which 
the Appetite makes towards the Goed as Hate is the 
firſt'it makes, in reference to Evil. 

But what Love and Hate are in reſped of all the 
Paſsions, the ſame is Conſtancy, and Conſternation, 
in reſpe& of all the PaſSions of the Iraſcible Appe- 
tite, whether they be ſimple, or mixt. For it's re- 
quiſite,that the Soul ſhould be fortify'd, in Audacity, 
Hope, Arrogance, Impudence, Emulation, Anger and 
Repentance;on the contrary,inFear,Shame, Jealonſie, 
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'Compaſsion and Envy, it is expected ſhe ſhould 'be 
enlarged, or admit of ſome relaxation. 

Love alſo hath the precedence of Hate , becauſe 
Good ought naturally ro have it of Evil, as the form 
precedes privation. Pleaſure ſhould alſo go before 
Grief, in as much as the former proceeds from the 
preſence of the Good, the latter, from the preſence of 
Evil. The ſame thing is to be affirm'*d proportiona- 
bly of Conſtancy and Audacity, in-reference to Con» 
ſternation and Fear. And according to theſe rules, 
rhe mixt Paſsions ought to be ranked , as we have 
done it : for Hope ought to be the firſt, becauſe ir 
conſiſts of Love and Conltancy , which are the firſt 
Paſsjons of both the Appetites. Arrogance hath the 
next place,as bein a mixture of Love and Audacity ; 
and ſo of the reſt, 


Art 7. 


That there are three Orders of the Paſſions. 


N Ow all theſe Paſsions, as well rhe Simple as the 
mixt,are of: three Orders, or Claſles, for they 
are framed, either inthe Will, or inthe ſenſitive 
Appetite, or the natural Appetite, each whereof hath 
its diſtin concupiſcible and iraſcible parts, But there 
is neverthelefs this difference between them, that 
thoſe parts are more diſtin& , and more compleat in 
the Will, then they are in the Senſitive Appetite, and 
more perfe& yer in this latter , then in the natural 
Appetite. For there are ſome, eſpecially of the mix 
paſſions, which can hardly be obſerv'd in the ſenſitive 
Appetite, and incaſe they be fram'd therein , they 
ar 
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are (ifwe may uſe that expreſsion) but ſhadows and 
rude images of theſe, which are rais'd in the Will, 


Accordingly, though Anger, Hope, Arrogance, ea. 


loufie, Emulation, and Envy are apparent in Bealts, 
yet are all the reſt but trick'd and rudely drawn; 
and thereſore it is not eaſie , to make, in them, any 
obſervation of Shame, Impudence, Compalsion,, and 
Remorſe , though they may diſcover certain obſcure 
lines and tracks, thereof, Burt all., even the Simple 
paſsjons themſelves, are ſo obſcure in the natural 
Appetite, that neyer- any body yet, gave them the } 
name of Paſsions:, though they þe really ſuch , arid 3 
ought to be ſo called, as we ſaid before. 4 

We are however to obſerve , that. thoſe Paſsions i 
which belong to the. [raſcible Appetite, are more 
apparent in the natural Appetite then the others ; | for 
it is certain, that Nature oppoſes Evils , that ſhe en- 
Fages againſt them, that ſometimes ſhe is diſcourag'd, 
and quits the field, and there is not any thing ſo com- }. 
mon in Medicine, as to ſay , that ſhes {tirr'd and 
provoked , nay,we have ſhewn elſwhere, that a Fe. 
ver is the anger of the natural faculty , ſo thar it is 
not to be doubted, but that Audacity and Anger, 
Conſtancy , and Conſternation, are framed in that 
inferiour part of the Soul, Bur as to thoſe of the con- 
cupiſcible Appetite, they are not ſo manifeſt init, 
neither are Love, Hate, Pleaſure and Grief, to be 
obſerv'd in it ſo ſenſibly as the others - and yet there 
is a neceſsity they ſhould be framed. therein, For it 
is not to be imagined, that the evil can be ſhunn'd, 
unleſs it be firft hated, fince Kate is the firſt motion, 
which Evil excites in the Appetite, Neither can An- 


ger be without Grief, ſince it is part thereof, $0 


that the natural Appetite is ſuſceptible of Hate and 
Grief, 
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Grief, and conſequently of Love and Pleaſure» 
ſince they are contraries compatible to the fame 
ſubject. | | 

Moreover, if nature knows and ſhuns what is hurt- 
ful ro her , it is requiſite that ſhe ſhould alſo know 
and purſae that which is good for her , and this can« 
not be done unleſs ſhe have a love to it, ſince Love is 
the firſt motion fram'd by the Apperite, in order to 
the purſuit of Good : and as the preſence of evil pro- 
cureth Grief to her ſo is it neceſſary,that the preſence 
of Good ſhould cauſe pleaſure to her. 

But, as we faid before, theſe paſsions are ſo weak 
and obſcure , that the ſenſes cannot eafily rake notice 
of them ; and indeed they are not eaſily diſcoverable, 
otherwiſe then by reaſon and diſcourſe. 

The cauſe of this diverſity proceeds not only hence, 
that theſe Appetites are more inclin'd to motion, one 
then another, For the Wilt, being diſengag'd from 
matter , moves more eaſily then the fenfitive Appe- 
tite,and this more eafily then the natural, in regard 
it hath, for its ſubjeR, a more ſubtile matrer, and con- 
ſequently more inclinable to motion then it. But it 
proceeds allo from the more or lefs perfet know- 
ledge, which diretts them. For as the Underſtanding 
knows more perfectly, and more things,then the Imas 
Sination , ſo does it withall inſpire the Will with a 
greater variety of motions, then the other does ; and 
this latter alfo , having a greater and more exact 
knowledge, then the natural faculty does accordingly 
frame more Paſsions in the ſenficive Appetite than 
there are inthe Natural Appetite. 
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SECT. 5. 


How the P aſſions of one Appetite are com- 
municated to another. 


T Here is yet another thing to be conſidered, which 
is of very great importance, towit , that the 
Paſſions, framed in either of the three Appe- 
tites, are ordinarily communicated from one to ano- 
ther ; ſo that thoſe of the Will deſcend into the ſen. 
fitive Appetite, and the natural Appetite, astheirs 
do aſcend into the Will. For it is certain, that the 
Will does many times ſuffer it ſelf to be tranſported 
with the Love, Pleaſure, and Grief, by which the 
ſenſitive Appetite is ſtirr'd, in the ſame manner as 
Love, and the gladneſs and ſadneſs of the mind ſpread 
themſelves into the body, and cauſe conformable emo- 
tions therein. 

But the difficulty is, to know how this communica» 
tion is wrought. For it might ſeem, ſince things ma- 
terial can have no ation upon the ſpiritual, that nei.” 
ther ſenſible goods nor ſenſible evils can touch the 
Spirit , nor conſequenly, be acceptable or delightful 
objets thereto. On the other ſide, though the Un- 
derſtanding may heighten the Phantaſmes of the 
Imagination, and render them ſpiritual, yet is it not 
in the power of the Imagination, to change the Idza's 
of the Underſtanding, which are ſpiritual , into cor- 
poreal Phantaſms : conſequent whereto it 1s, that 
the goods and evils of the mind cannot touch the 

ſenſitive 
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ſenſitive Soul, nor raiſe any Paſsion therein. 
"37" To anſwer theſe reaſons, and reſolve this great 
difficulty,we might affirm, with the Schools, that there 
is a Sympathy between the faculties of the Soul, and 
thacthey are ſo trily combin'd together, that ir is 
impoGible, one ſhould not have a ſentiment of whac 
paſſes in the other , or haply, that, being all reunited 
in the ſubſtance of the Soul, whick is the Centre and 
principle thereof, and , as it were, the main'wheel, 
which keeps them all in their ſeveral motions, It is 
the Soul her ſelf that cauſes them to at, one after 
another, conformably to the actions that are to be 
done. So that, for example, the Appetite moves, at- 
ter the knowledge of Imagination, and the members 
move after the emotion of the Appetite, in regard 
there is a certain ſymparhy betwixt thele faculrics, 
or that the Soul excites them , and diſpoſes them to 
the MW at in that order. | 
as This being ſo, ic would be no hard matter to tell 
ead Þ bow the Paſſions of one Appetite paſs into another, 
n0- © in as much as theſe powers aRing one after another, 
according to the ſympathy there is between them, or 
ca» Þ by the patticular direRion of the Soul, it is neceſſary, 
1a- } not onely that the Soul ſhould move, after ſhe hath 
ej." teen enlightned by the Underſtanding, but it is alſo 
he Þ} requiſite, that the Senſitive Appetite ſhould ſtir afcer 
ul BY her; in the ſame manner as we apprehend, that the 
n- B& Will is oblig'd to move, as ſoon as the Imagination 
he | bath excited ſome motion in the Senfitive Appetite. 


Mt Bur to deal ingenuouſly, we muſt acknowledge, 
's that theſe opinions do not fully fſatisfic the mind. For, 
fo beſides that the word Sympathy is one of thoſe tearms 
t that ſerve to elude difficulties, and flatter our igno. 
- rance, it may be farther prefs'd, that if, by it onely 
: I 2 the 
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the rational Soul and the fenſitive communicate their 
paſſions to each other,it will be requiſite;that thereff ® 
ſhould not be any paſſion in the latter, which does nat 
aſcend into the Will, and that all kinds of ſadneſ; 
ſhould be attended by grief, and in like manner al 
grief by ſadneſs. Bur this is not true; ſince they are 
onely the greateſt ſadneſſes whereof the body hath 
any reſentment, and that light griefs reach not the 
mind, and caſt it not into ſadneſs. 

Beſides, this Sympathy does not exclude that man- 
ner of acting, which 1s natural to the faculties : it is an 
order eflabliſh'd by Nature, that .the Senſitive Appe. 
tite ſhould be enlightned by the 1magination,and that 
the Imagination ſhould take cognizance onely of 
things ſenſible. How comes it then to paſs, thatit 
ſhould know the obje& of a ſpiritual paſſion ? On 
the other ſide, how are we to conceive , that the 
Underſtanding and Will, which are ſpiritual powers, 
ſuffer themſelves to be mov'd by corporeal objecs ? 
And how can Grief, for example, be faid to excite 
. ſadneſs in the mind, what Sympathy ſoever may be 
imagin'd between theſe powers ? In fine, Sympathy 
does always preſuppoſe ſome knowledge , for the 
Iron ought to feel the preſence of the Load-itone, that 
It may move towards it, And conſequently it is re- 
quiſite, that every 4 ppetite ſhould know the judg. 
ment of the faculty, which enlightensit , whereas, in 
the mean time, the Appetite is a blind power, and 
ſuch as hath not any knowledge. 

Again,if it be ſaid, that it is the ſubſtance of the Soul 
which ſets theſe faculties in ation, which yet cannot 
be done without her having a knowledge of the order 
they ought to obſerve in their aRions, and a particu- 
lar cognizance of the manner, after which the Ap- 

| petite 
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petite ought to move in every paſſion , it will follow, 
that the Soul ought to have in her felf the knowledge 
of an infinity of things, and that ſhe ſhould know 
them by her own proper ſubſtance, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of any faculty; an excellency not to be found 
in any created Being, and to be attributed onely to 
Divine Nature. 

Let ustherefore endeavour to find out ſome other 
plauſible means, whereby the Body 8& Soul may be'faid 
ro: communicate one to Þthe other, the good and evil 
they reſent. To do that,we are to obſerve, that the 
Mind, which is the nobleſt, and: moſt excellent part of 
Man, is alſo, as it were, King of that little Monarchy, 
taking notice of whatſoever paſſes therein, that is 
worth the conſideration, and having a particular care 
of the Body, as being the inſtrument of moſt of its 
ations, and, together with it, making up a Whole, in 
the ſubſiſtence and preſervation whereof it is no leſs 
concern'd, thenin its own, In ſo much thatir is not 
to be admir*d, that it ſhould have a certain ſentiment 
of the good or evil things which happen to the other, 
and that ir ſhould frame the ſame paſsions , which 
they raiſe inthe Senſitive Appetite. And this is no 
hard matter for it ro do,in as much as it ſees the phan- 
taſms, which the imgination hath made thereof, upon 
which, it frames its idzas and judgments, and after- 
wards preſents them to the Will. 

By this means is it then, that the paſsions of the 
Body are ordinarily communicated to the Mind. Bur 
the caſe is not the ſame with thoſe of the Mind, in re- 


IOI 


' ference to the Body. in as-mauch as it is not by know. 
Y. 


ledge that the Underſtanding communicates them to 
the Senſitive Soul, for the reaſon by us before al- 
ledged.; but it is immediately done by the motion, 
= which 
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which the Will imprints in the ſenfitive Appetite. For 
there is no inconvenience in affirming, that the Will 
moves the Appetite, becauſe motion is common as 
well to things ſpiritual as corporeal ; but in main. 
caining, that the thoughts of the Underſtanding are 
communicated to the [magination, there is, in regard 
ſpiritual things cannot ever become corporeal. 

To clear up this Propoſition a little further, we are 
to obferye, that the Will hath an immediate command 
& ſuperintendency,over all the parts of the Soul and 
Body, which are moved voluntarily. For ir isin its 
power to move the members, without any interpoſi- 
tion of the Senſitive Appetite , it being unlikely, for 
example, that, in a reſolution which the Underſtand- 
ing hath made to ſtretch forth the hand, it ſhould be 
requiſite, that that motion be made by the direRions 
of the ſenſitive Soul, which hath not any apprehenſi- 
on of the objec, orehe motive of that ation. Now, 
if it bath this power over the members, with much 
more reaſon ſhall it have the ſame over the Appetite, 
which being nearer, and more apt to-move, then they 
are, ought accordingly to be the more ſubjeR there 
eo, and conſequently, the Will may ſtirr it, and im» 
print in it the ſame motions which it hath given 
it ſelf. 

Hence italſo follows,that all thoſe things which are 
in motion, as well the corporeal as the ſpiritual, pro- 
duce, in thoſe others whereto they are apply'd, a 
certain motive quality, which may be called Impetuo. 
fity, and that is, as it were, an imprefſion and com- 
munication of their motion. For, it is by this com- 
munication, that the bodies , which are forced or 
darted, continue the motion they have receiv'd from 

the band, though they be at a diſtance from ir. wy the 
ame 
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ſame communication is it alſo, that Angels do en- 
force bodies, & chaſe away evil Spirjts,in regard they 
have not any vertne or means to a& really and phy- 
fically on things, other then the motion they imprint 
inthem, | 

This being certain, it follows, that the Will, which 
moves,ſhould imprint its motion in the ſenficive Ap- 
petite, and that it ſhould tirr, yet ſo,as that the latter 
ſtand not inneed of any precedent knowledge of the 
imagination, For, though it be true, that the ſenſt- 
tive Appetite cannot move, but it muſt receive a pre- 
vious illumination from that Faculty, yet is this to 
be underſtood onely when it moyes of it ſelf, and 
ſuffers no violence, by any other ſtrange cauſe, asit 
15 here. 

Now, as the Will imprints in this Appetite the 
emotion it gives it ſelf , in like manner,when this [at- 
ter is ſtirr'd, it communicates its motion to the Will, 
in regard that, whatſoever moves may imprint its 
motion on the things which are near it,it they do not 
oppoſe ir either by the weight, or ſome contrary 
motion, Fer the Will and Appetite do many times 
oppole one the other, by their contrary agitatiors ; 
Nor do the members, and other bodies, always obey 
them, by reaſon of their weight, which is ſtronger 
then the motion imprinted in them by the Will and 
Appetite. h 

All that may be ſaid hereupon, amonntsonely to 
this, that, in this caſe, the motions of the Will and 
Appetite would not be vital ations, which canrot be 
forc'd, nor proceed from without, but ought ro iſſue 
from the ground of that power, by which they are 
performed.But it may be anſwer'd,that the Will and 
Appetite, having receiy'd that external i6cton, move 
I 4 them- 
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themaſelves., and produce their ewn proper , imma- 
nent and vital actions, after the ſame manner , that a 
man, who is thruſt forward , moves afterwards and 
goes of himſelf, or as he wbo is forc'd to do fome- 
thing againſt his will: For his Will is immediately 
ſhaken, bythe violence that had been done him ; but 
at laſt it conſents thereto , and moves it ſelf,in order 
to the performance of the action. So that thoſe ex- 
ternal motions which the Appetite and Will reci. 
procally give and receive , one from the other , are 
not real Paffions , while thoſe powers move not of 
themſelves. But as there are ſome ſprings , or re- 
ſorts, which immediately move upon the leaſt touch , 
in like manner ,. theſe faculties have ſuch an aptitude 
to motion , that as ſoon as eyer they have received 
the impreſſion one from another,they are ſtirr'd, 8: 
produce real Paſſions. Not but that it happens very 
often, they-are ſhaken, yet do\not move themſelves , 
and no doubt , when the Will , which would not be 
tranſported with any Paſfion of the ſenſitive Appe- 
tite, does neyertheleſs feel a ſweet violence , which 
eives hera certain þent towards it , it may be ſaid, 
that the Will then ſuffers the impreſſion of the mo- 
tion', which it receives from the Appetite ; but not 
that it does ſtirr , or that. any emotion can be attri- 
buted thereto, 

Now the difference there is between the Paffions, 
which are thus excited, conſiſts in this , that the Un- 
derſtanding bath an immediate fight of the objec, 
whereby the ſenſitive Appetite hath been moved , 
But the Imagination , which cannot know the objeR 
of the Will, obſerving the motion excited by this 
latter inthe Appetice,frames to it felf an obje& and 
motive conformable to that motion , and fo renders 
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the Paſſion compleat, | juſt as it does in dreams, in 
that kind of Love which proceeds purely from In- 
cination, and in thoſe Paſſions, which Muſick inſpires, 
2s we have ſaid elſwhere. For we have ſhewn, thar, 
when the Soul obſerves, inthe Appetite or Spirits, 
ſome motion, which is proper te Paſsion, though ſhe 
be ignorant of the objeR, which raiſes that motion, 
frames to her ſelf another of it, which 1s proportio. 
nable to that Paſsion. Hence it comes to pals, that 
aman,who falls aſleep upon his anger, repreſents to 
himſelf, in his dreams, enemies and fighting, in regard 
the diſturbance rais'd in the Spirits is obſerv'd by 
the Imagination, which afterwards frames to its ſelf 
objeRs,conformable to that motion. . . 

The ſame thing may be ſaid of Muſick,and the fore- 
mentioned Love of Inclination ; for both of theſe 
imprint in the Spirits ſuch motions, as being like theſe 
of the Paſsions, cauſe the Soul, which takes notice of 
them, to repreſent to her ſelf ſuch objects, as are 
proper to thoſe Paſsions, and fo to frame the Paſsions 
themſelves. | 

However it be, this is deducible hence, that when 
the Imagination bath felt the emotion excited by the 
Will in the Appetite, it frames to its ſelf ſuch an ob- 
je, as is requilite, for the producing of that Paſsjon. 
But it is an uncertain , and confuſed objet , whick 
does not preciſely determine it,ard therefore it many 
times happens, that in ſuch a caſe, a man cannot give 
any reaſon why he is fad or merry, and though he be 
ſenſible of the Good or Evil, yer can he not ſpecifie 
which it is, | 
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SECT. 6. 


What is the Seat and firſt Subjef of the 
* Appetite, 


Y all we have hitherto faid, it is ſufficiently ap- 
parent. , that the Appetite is the firſt Subject of 
the Paftions, becauſe they are motions, and that the 
Appetite is the only part of the Soul, which moves, 
But as the Soul is the Form of the Body, and the fa. 
calties have certain proper Ocgans, wherein they 
refide, and where they a&, we are now to examine, 
what part of the Body it 1s , which ferves for a Seat 
to.the Appetite, and where it frames its firſt moti- 
ons; for this examination is neceſſary to our de. 
Ggn, fince we ſhall be ever and anon oblig'd, to ſpeak 
of the place, whence the Paſſions have their farft riſe, 
We arc then inthe firſt place to ſuppoſe , that the 
Faculties of the Soul are inſeparable trom its ſub. 
ſtance, and that whereever ſhe is, they alſo are. But 
in regard that, of theſe, there are ſome, which-{tand 
in need of Organs, in order ro ation, though they 
are inall places where the Soul is, yet they act only 
In their own Organs, 

Thoſe Faculties which are Spiritual, being not con- 
fin'd to matter, do not {and in need of Organs, and 
conſequently, they are, and a&, inall places, where 
the Soul is, as the Underſtanding and Will. For 
though the aRQions of the Urderlitandirng are more 
apparent inthe Head, and thoſe of the Will, in che 
Heart, 
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Heart, then they are any where elſe, yetis it not to 
be conceiv*d, that theſe rwo parts are the Organs 
thereof; but, becauſe the faculties, ſubſervient to 
them , are inthoſe places, and that we commonly 
attribute, to thoſe high powers, the ations ot thoſe 
faculties which are ſubſervient thereto, as we attri- 
bute to the Prince, what is done by his Miniſters, 

But the caſe is otherwiſe in the Corporeal Facul- 
ties, for it 1s requiſite, thar they ſhould be reſtrain'd 
ro ſome part of the Body , which ſerves them for a 
ſubjeR, and inſtrument, in order to the performance 
of rheir funtions, And it is out of all doubt, that 
the Senſitive and Natural Appetites are of that or- 
der, but there is a great diſpute among Philoſo- 
pw to know, which is the proper ſeat of cither of 
cacm, 
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that is the Seat of the Senſitive Appetite, 


S to the Senſitive Appetite, we find by expe- 
'K rience, that, ip any Paſſion whatſoever, the 
Heart is troubled and*mov'd and that there are very. 
few, bow ſecret ſoever they may be, which may not 
be diſcover'd , by the beating of the Arteries, The 
ordinary manner of ſpeaking , nay indeed Religion 
it ſelf, will have it, that this part ſhould not only be 
a ſonrce of all the Paſſions , which cauſe any altera- 
tion in the Body, bur alſo, of all the affetions and mo- 
tions of the Soul , ſo that we may affirm it to be the 
Seat, Subje&t, and principal Organ of the ſenſitive 
Appetite. 
But 
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But we ſee further , that in InſeRs and Serpents, 
the parts, after ſeparation from the Heart , diſcover 
ſenſe and motion, when, they are touch'd. Nay 
ſome have obſerv'd, that,in the more perfet Animals, 
the Members more for a certain time, after this part 
hath been taken away from them. And weare af 
far*d, by our late obſervations, that, before the for- 
mation of the Heart and Brain, there is motion and 
ſentiment inthe Embryo. To be ſhort, Hunger and 
Thirſt are two ſenſitive Appetites, and it is generally 
acknowledg'd, that the mouth of the Stomach , and 
not the Heart, is the real ſubje& thereof, Nay,there 
15 no ſenſible part can be ſo ſlightly wounded , as not 
co move at the ſame inſtant, and yet it cannot be 
faid, that the Heart is the cauſe of that motion, And 
therefore, it ſeems probable, that the Appetite oughe 
to be whereever there is ſentiment , ſince the Senſe 
enlightens the Appetite , and that the latter cannot 
moye without it, And thence ſome have imagin'd, 
that the Brain , which is the principle of ſentiment, 
and the Organ of the Imagination, ſhould alſo have 
the ſame relation to the ſenſitive Appetite. 

From all theſe obſervations it may be concluded, 
that there are two kinds of ſenſitive Appetite ; one, 
which is grxeral and common, "regarding the conſer- 
yation of the whole Animal , ſuch as is that which 
frames the ordinary Paſsions of Love, Hate, &c. the 
other , particular and proper to every part, The 
firſt, no doubt, is placd in the Heart , which is the 
ſpring of Life, and the Centre, from which do pro- 
ceed all the powers, whereby the Animal is govern'd. 
The ſecond hath its ſeat in every part, as Hunger and 
Thirſt, in the Stomach. | 

Bur conlidering further , that theſe two A ppetites 
are 
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are of one and the ſame nature, having the ſame mo- 
tions, the ſame objeRs, and the fame end, and that 
they differ one from the other , but as bomogenial 

arts of the ſame whole, it is accordingly requiſite, 
that they ſhould have one ſubje&t , which ought alſo 
to be of the ſame nature, And conſequently, itis ne- 
eſſary , that there ſhould be inthe Heart, and 
in every part, ſome Organ, which may be common,in 
order to its being the chief SubjeR of that Faculty, 
which is common to them. 

To diſcover this, we are to remember, and refle& 
on what we ſaid before, to wit, that all the powers 
of the Soul are inſeparable from her ſubllance , and 
that, nevertheleſs, they do not a& whereever ſhe is, 
but only in certain parts. Now,this cannot proceed 
from any thing, but the particular diſpoſition, which 
thoſe parts have, to be aſsiſtant to their aQions, 
whether they be more proper to receive the ] mpreſ. 
ſion of the objeRs, as for inſtance the Eye, which 
ought to be tranſparent , that it might give paſſage 
to Light, and the viſible Species ,' and fo of the other 
Senſes , or that they are more proper to execute the 
motion, which the Soul ought ro make;as the Muſcles 
are the inſtruments of voluntary motions, in regard 
they conſiſt of tendons and fleſh, which are capable of 
contra&ion, without which rhefe motions cannot be 
made, 

This preſuppos'd, as a truth not to be brought into 
diſpute, it is requiſite, that the part, wherein the Ap. 
petite hath its immediate reſidence , ſhould be pro - 
per to the ation it ought 0 do; and whereas there 
is no other ation then mation , it is allo neceſſary, 
that the ſaid part ſhould have the diſpoſitions proper 
to motion. Now there is not any diſpoſition more 
proper 
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roper to motion then Levity and Rarity, and con- 
Pty, it is requiſite , that the Organ , and firſt 
Subject of the Appetite, ſhould be of a rare and 
light matter, and that ir ſhould be preſent in all 
thoſe: places , where all the motions of the Appetite 
are made, So that there not being any parr,whereto 
this may be attributed , but only the Spirits,, it fol- 
lows, that the Appetite hath its reſidence in them , as 
its firſt and chiefeſt ſubjeR. 

But in regard there are two kinds of Spirits in 
general , thoſe that are fixt and reſtrain'd to ſome 
part , which are the firſt Bonds, whereby the Soul 
' and Body are joyned together , and thoſe, which are 
errant and unconfin'd, which diſtribute to all the 
members , the heat particularly affign'd them by the 
heart : it is requiſite, that they ſhould be the fixt 
Spirits, that have the Prerogative, of being the firſt 
ſubjeR ofthe Appetite, for itis the part the moſt apr 
ro motion, of any that enter into the compoſition of 
the Members ; one that hath a durable ard permanent 
conliſtence, . as the Appetite, and is withour diſpute 
animate; it being certain , that the faculties of the 
£oul cannot be in a ſubje&, which is not animate. 
Fer it is not to be imagin'd, that the errant Spirits, 
which are not only depriv'd of Soul, and Life, as ir 
is commonly held , bur alſo have not any durable 
ſubſiſtence, no more then the Flame , which aſſoon 
as lighted is thence-forward continually decaying,can 
ſapport a Faculty of the Soul, which is fixt and 
permanent, as the Apperite is, 

Whence it may be concluded, that the Heart is 
indeed the Ceat of the generall Appetite, but it is, by 
reaſon of the fixt Spirits, which enterinto its com- 
poſition, and the caſc is the fame of every Mem- 
ber, 
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ber, in reference to the particular Appetite, 


Art. 2. 


The Seat of the naturall Appetite. 


Ll that we have ſaid of the Sexftire Appetite . 


may be apply'd to the Natzrall Appetite, For 
of this alſo there are two kinds ; one, Generall, which 
hath a care of the whole Body, and is accordingly 
placd in the heart, and this is the ſame with thar 
which diſperſes the Spirits and humours into all the 
parts, Which ſhakes them in Fevers , and makes the 
Criſes,and ſuch like motions, which regard the whole 
Body. The other is Parti: »/ar, and hath its Seat in 
every part, it attracts what is good for it, it drives 
away what is hurcfull, it cauſes the contraQtion of the 
Fibres, the convullion of the Nerves, &c, 

But whereas the Seyſirive Appetite is not plac'd in 
the Heart and other parts, but vpon the accompt of 
the fixr Spirits , which enter into their compoſition, 
the caſe is the ſame with the Naturall Appetite ; they 
are alſo the ſame Spirits, which ſerve it for a firſt 
ſabjet, and firſt Organ , upon the ſame grounds as 


, they are fo of the other, For ſince that part is the 


molt apt to motion, of any of the Vegetative Soul, 
it ſhould accordingly have a Subject , furniſhed with 
the diſpolitiors proper to make its motion3,and thete 
are not any other then theſe Spirits, as we ſaid be- 
fore. 

I queſtion not bur ſome will rake this Objection 
againſt what haih been deliver'd, That diverſe Facul. 
ries require diverſe Organs, ard that thelz two Ape 
pPToUTES 
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petites, being different, not only in the Species, but 
alſo in the Genus, as belonging ta ſeveral orders of 
the Soul, cannot have for cheir ſubjeR the ſame Spi. 
rits, Butit is caily anſwer'd, ſince we have experi- 
ence on our {ide, and oppoſite to theſe maximes : for 
the ſame animal Spirits diſpoſe of ſentiment and mo- 
tion, the ſame Subſtance of the Brain becomes the 
ſubjeR of all the ſuperiour powers of the Senſitive 


Soul, and the fleſh, as ſimple as it is, bath both the 


ſenſitive and vegetative vertue. 

But after all, the motion of the ſenſitive Appetite 
is not different from that ofthe naturall Appetite, as 
ro the nature and ſpeciesof motion , it is made after 
the ſame manner in both, and all the diverſiey found 
thereinis accidental , and not relating to the motion, 
For it proceeds only from the cauſe and condition of 
the obje& that moves it, which are things not rela. 
ting to the motion. For it proceeds only from the 
cauſe and condition of the objec that moves it, which 
are things not relating to the motion, In the one, it 
1s the Senſitive faculty , that moves for the ſenſible 
good or evil ; in the other,the natural faculcy moves, 
or the natural good or evil : but both move after 
the ſame manner , and frame the ſame Paſſions , as 
we have ſhewn, and conſequently , there is nor 
any inconvenience , that theſe two powers ſhould 
have the ſame Subjz&,in order to the ſame ation, 

We haye not any thing to add hereto , fave that, 
according as the parts have a greater or leſſer por- 
tion of theſe fixt Spirits , they have proportionably 
one or the other Appetite more ſtrong and vigorous. 
As alfo, that the general Appetite and particular Ap- 
petite, do many times aſliſt one the other, and many 
times alſo they a& diſtintly, But we ſhall ever and 
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anon have occaſion to hint at theſe matters, when'we 
cometo treat of the Paſsions in particular, | 


Art, 3. 
How the Paſſions are compleated. 


N Ow to put a period to that which appertains to 
the general diſcourſe of the Paſsions.we-are to 
conſider all the paſſes in the body, after the emotion 
of the Soul,and the fixt Spirits. For though the nature 
of every Paſsion conſiſts in this emotion, yet may it 
be ſaid, that it is not compleat, if there be not joyn'd 
thereto the agitation , which the Heart endures, 
and the alteration which is occaſion'd in the whole 
body. | 

We are therefore to obſerve , that, after the Soul 
hath been mov'd , the Heart and vital Spirits follow 


ker motion, and if ſhe would execute without, what 


ſhe hath propos'd in her ſelf, ſhe at laſt cauſes the 
Muſcles to move, in the Paſsions of the Will and ſen- 
fitive Appetite, and the Fibres, in thoſe of the natu* 
ral Appetite; in regard the Muſcles are the inſtru- 
ments of voluntary motion, as the Fibres are of that 
which is made by the natural Appetite, But how 
theſe motions are made, we ſhall creat more at large 
in the enſuing Chapter. 


CHAP. 
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Of the Motion of the Heart, and 
Spirits,in the Paſstons. 


7 [ He motion of the Heart is made for the Spi- 
rits, and that of the Spirits, for the whole 
Body. For the Heart is mov'd in order to 

the produQtion and conſervation of the Spirits, and 

theſe arc alſo moved, for the communication of the 
vital heat to all the parts, to bring into them the 
aliment, whereby they are to be nouriſh'd, and 
to tranſport the humours from one place to ano- 
ther, as the Soul thinks it neceſſary ; as it happens 
in the Paſsions, as alſo in Criſes, and upon other oc- th 
caſions. h 
That this may be the better comprehended, it is | Y 
requiſite, that we'aſcend to a higher diſquiſition of | P" 
things, and ſince there is ſo much ſpoken of the Spi- ac 
rits, our next examination muſt be, to find out, what | ** 
they are, of what matter they arc compos'd, and how 
they are framed. And indeed, it may be affirm'd, | © 
that neither Philoſophy nor Medicine have ſuft- pl 
ficiently explain'd themſelves, upon this SubjeR, and | © 

the difficultics they have left therein give every man i 

the liberty, to propoſe his conjectures, in order to 

the clearing up of a thing ſo obſcure,and ſo intricate. a 
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Art. 1: 
Of the Nature of the Spirits. 
/ | Ithout engaging our ſelves upon an exaRt dif. 
quiſition of the Elements, whereof bodies are 


compos'd, it is thing both certain, and ſenſibly ac. 

knowledg'd, that there are three ſorts of parts, which 

enter into the compoſition of all mixt bodies, Of 
8 thoſe parts ſome are ſubtile, aRtive and volatite ; o0- 
thers. groſs , paſsive, and heavy, and the third are 
moiſt, as being dcſign'd to joyn together thoſe two, 
ſo oppoſite extreams, For they have ſomewhat of 
the ſubtilty of the firſt , and of the groſſneſs of the 
others , and when theſe are reſolved, the whole 
mixt body is deſtroy'd, in regard they are the ce- 
ment, whereby all the parts are united together. 
Thoſe ſubtile parts are called Spirits; inaſmuch as 
they have o little matcer, and ſo much aRivity , that 
they ſeem not fit to be ranked among bodies ; and 
while they are unitcd with che others, they ſerve for 
principal Organs to the forcas, as being the moſt 
active parts ; and they are as it were the bond, which 
keeps them within the body. The reaſon whereof 
is, that Nature, which ever joyns the extreams by a 
certain mean , that hathi ſome rapport thereto , em- 
ploys the ſubcile parts, which have little of matter, 
to joyn and nite che forms, which have not any , to 
the groſler parts,that have much. 

Trac it is, that they may be ſeparated, and yet be: 
afterwards conſerv'd , as we find by experience, ir 
diſtillations ; for ſo it is, that the Spirit of Wine, Sul- 
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phur,8c.is extrated, And being ſo extracted,though 
they loſe the uſe they had when they were united to 


their natural forms, yet dothey not loſe any thing of 
their ſubſtance, od ſubrilty. 


Art. 2. 
Of the matter of the Spirits. 


Ow as Plants are nouriſh'd by the juices which 
they draw out of the Earth, fo have theſe juices 
their ſubtile and ſpirituous parts, as well as all the 0- 
ther Mixt bodies ; which parts, not being loſt, as 
we ſaid before, paſs into the Ariimals, which feed 
on thoſe Plants as thoſe of the Animals paſs into 

| ſack, as they become nouriſhment to, ' So that it | a 
1s not to be doubted but that the blood is full of } 
theſe ſubtile eſſences , which the natural heat after- | i 

| 


wards digeſts ad refines in the veins, to be made the 
inſtruments of the Soul : -and that they are the mat- 
ter us'd by Nature to frame , and entertain the vital 
Spirits , ſince ſubtile things are to be made of thoſe 
which are of the ſame nature with them, 


Art, 3. 


How the Spirits are framed. 


Ur to find out the ſecret of all this Oeconomy, 
we are t0 repreſent to our ſelves, that the blood, 
which 


gh 
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whith is in the Hollow Vein, enters into the right 
ventricle of the Heart, whereit is warm'd;, by the 
heat and motion of that part , which is the hotteſt of 
aty about the body. After its being warm'd' there, 
it iſſues out boyling and reeking, and enters into the. 
Lungs , where it meets with their , attracted in by 
reſpiration, which by its coolnels thickens the fumes, 
which it exhales from all parts, which fumes are no 
other then the ſpirituous parts, wherewith it is fill'd, 
and which, upon the acceſſion of rhe leaſt heat , are 
ſeparated and evaporated. So that Naturedoes, in 
this, what commonly happens in the diſtilling of 
Aqua-Vite, in which work, there is cold water caſt 
about the Recipient, as it were , to gather together, 
and reduce into a body the ſpirits of the wine,then 
chang'd into vapour, and to promote their paſſage 
along with the others, Thence it comes, that the 
vein, which carries this reeking blood into the Lungs, 
is aS big as an Artery , as it were to prevent the diſ- 
ſipation, which might be made thereof, before it be 
ſo cooled, On thecontrary, the Artery which re. 
ceives it, after it hath been cool'd , is as ſmall as any 
vein, there being not then any fear of diſſipation. 
And itis not unlikely , that this is the reaſon , why 
that Artery hath but two vaivale, whereas the other 
Veſſels which enter into the Heart have three. For 
as theſe val/vale, whatever ſome others may be plea- 
ſed to ſay , were made only to prevent the impetuo. 
ſity of the blood , which is to enter into the hearr, 
and afterwards to come out of it;fo was there not an 

neceſlity that the veiny Artery ſhould have ſo many 
obſtacles , ro retain the impertuoſity of the blood it 
carries,in regard it muſt needs bave left much thereof, 
K 3 alter 
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after it hath been cool'd, and temperated, by the air; 
which is in the Lungs, | 

- But however it be, hence proceeds the indiſpenſa- 
ble neceſlity of reſpiration , for if thoſe parts of the 
wan _ are ſoreduc'd into oye rogy - 

e condens'd , _— a kind 0 42 
would be immediately diffipated : And whereas this 
muſt be the matter of the Spirits , as being the moſt 
ſubtile, and moſt pure portion thereof, there would 
not be made any new generation , if nature” had not 
found out a means to condenſe theſe vapours, by the 
coolnefs of the air , which is continually attrafted by 
the Lungs. Thence it comes, that there is no poſ- 
ſibility of continuing long without reſpiration, in re- 
gard that, all parts ef the body ſtanding in need of 
the continuall influence of the Spirits, it is requiſite, 


the Heart ſhonld continually repair them , and that. 


cannot be done without reſpiration,for the reaſon we 
Save before. | | 


AIC 4, 


An ObjeFipn againſt the precedent DoGrine 
anſwered. LEN OLE 


Know well enough that the common DoQtrine 
would haye the Air to enter into the compoſition 
of the Spirits, and that natural hear, nay indeed fire 
it ſelf, ſtands in need of air to moderate th:m, as not 
being able to conſerve themſelves withoutit, And 
that this is the reaſon why reſpiration is neceſſary, in 
regard it conduQts air to the Heart, and ——_ 
| the 
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the exceſſive heat thereof, But we are taught by 
Anatomical obſervations , thar there is not any veſ- 
ſe}, which conducts the air into that part, and that 
theveiny Artery, which was heretofore conceiv'd to 
ſerve for that uſe, is alwaies ful! of blood , and does 
undoubtedly conyey , to the Heart, all that which is 
entered into the Lungs. Beſides, it may be urged, 
that Fiſhes have their vital Spirits, though there be 
not any air, which may contribute to, their produ- 
Rion, True it is, they have the motion of the Gills, 
as alſo of the holes., at which they ſprout out the 
water , and that is anſwerable- to that of the Lungs, 
and cauſes the ſame effec, with the water, which they 
ever and anon attraR, as the Lungs do, with the air 
they reſpire. | 
Yet is there not any thing to be deduc'd hence, 

which may imply my not being of opinion , that the 
air reſpir'd, which is all full of theſe ſpirituous parts 
exhal'd by all bodies, do not furniſh the vitall Spirits, 
with ſome portion of themſelves , which being mixr 
therewith, paſſes and infinuates ir ſelf into the Heart 
and Arteries, through the Pores of the Veſſels. 
Hence it comes, that Animals are ſenſible of the qua- 
lities of the air, which they reſpire,; and Hippocrates 
affirms, that the moſt ſudden nouriſhment is wrought 
by odors, Burt this is a thing happens by chance,and 
13 not to be admitted into the deſign of Nature And 
as to the cooling or refreſhment, which is cauſed by 
the air, itis not intended to moderate the exceſs of 
the heat, bur for the reaſon given by us before,which 
is common to fire and the ſpirits : For the coldneſs of 
the air condenſes the exhalations which ſhould be 
eaflam'd, it gathers them together , and binders their 
rarefaRion and diſperſion, And therefore , when ir 
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is very cold, the fire is the more violent and ſcorching, 
in regard the matter of the flame ſuffers a greater 
contraction ; And the light of the Sun- diminiſhes 
the heat of the fire, in regard it rarifies and diſperſey 
the exbalation, which feedsit. Not but that the air 


does moderate the heat of the Heart, when it is vio- 


lent; but that is not the main end , at which Nature 


aims ; it is only a ſlender ſervice, and convenience, 


which ſhe derives, by the by, from her principal de. 
ſign. | 


But howere it be, this is certain, that after the 
blood, which came out of the right: ventricle, hath 
travers'd the Lungs, it is diſcharged into the left, 


where, it may be ſaid, it is return'd into the furnace, 


andis ſtirr*d and agitated afreſh, and where its more 
{abtile parts are fo refin'd , that they acquire all the 


diſpoſitions, neceſſary to Spirits, to make them vital , 


and then they are endu'd with the form and vertue 


thereof, and aſſume the place and funRion of thoſe 
which have been diſtributed to the parts. 


AIL,.-S; 
Why the heart moves. 


Rom what hath been deliver'd,it may be inferr'd, 
L. that the motion of the Heart ſerves for the ge- 
neration of Spirits; But that that ſhould be the 
principal motive, which oblig'd Nature to give it that 
motion, 1s what cannot be eaſily affirm'd. For, in a 
word, all Animals have thoſe forts of ſpirits, but all 
haye not that motion ,, ſo that this may be ſtood up- 
on, 


? 
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on,that 1t 18 not abſolutely neceſſary to weir penera. 
tion, | | 
For my part, I am of opinion, that,in this, Nature 
had a greater regard to the conſervation of the Spi- 
rits, then to their production. For whereas chings 
are conſery'd, by that which is conformable and natu- 
nlthereto , and that motionis natural to the Spirits, 
which are of a fiery nature, and proportion'd to the 
Element of the Stars,as Ariftotle ſpeaks , it is accor- 
dingly requiſite, that they ſhould be in perpetual mo-. 
tion, as thoſe bodies are, AndineffeR, we cannot 
ſtop the motion of fire without quenching it, andall 
thoſe things, which hinder the Spirits from moving, as 
Narcoticks,and fulneſs,deprave them,and deſtroy the 
Animal, It therefore concerr'd the providence of 
Nature to find out ſome attifice , whereby the vital 
Spirits ſhould be continually ſtirr'd , ro the end they 
might be conſery'd_by that which is moit proper and 
natural to them, And there could not Be a more 
commodious way-found, then the motion of the Heart 
and Arteries , which ever and anon excites and awa- 
kens the Spirits, which are intermix'd with the blood, 
For that humour being groſs and heavy, there would 
have been ſome danger of its ſmothering them by its 
weight, if that miraculous reſſfort, which gives a con- 
tinual motionto the arterial blood , ſhould not hin- 
der that diſorder. Hence it comes, that the arteries 
alwayes accompany the greater yeins , that their agi- 
tation might excite the Spirits , which are mixt with 
the blood; the lefſer veins Rtanding not in need of 
that attendance, by reafon of the ſmall quantity of 
bumour which they contain , as ſuch as 1s not capable 
of hindring their motion. And inthole Animals, 
which have no blood , that motion is neither ſo ne 
ible 
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fible nor fo neceſſary , in regard the humours therg 
are more ſubtile , and for the moſt part are only ſe 
roſities, which arein a more ealie ſubjetion to the 
Spirits, 

It was therefore the principal intention of Nature, 
to beſtow motion on the Heart, inorder to the con- 
ſervation of the Spirits, yet with this precaution, 
that it hinder not , but that ſhe may employ it to0. 
ther uſes, For , as a frugal and provident Hovuſe- 
wife , ſhe makes that which is neceflary to her main 
deſign , to be ſubſervient alſo to other conveniences, 
which, were it not for that, ſhe might have been with- 
out z Upon this account isit , that ſhe employes the 
motion of rhe Heart, to ſubtilize the matter of the 
Spirits, to force away the impurities that are therein, 
to moderate the heart thereof , which might become 
exceſſive, andto force the Spirits to the extremities 
of the Arteries, ſo to diſperſe the hear and vital ver- 
tve into all parts. Now of all theſe employments 
there are certain advantages , yet are they nor abſo. 
lutely neceſſary , (ince all this is done in many Ani- 
mals, without any motion of che Hearr, 


Art. 6. 
That the Spirits are moved for three ends. 
» 


O reſume our diſcourſe of the motion of the 
Spirits, we faid before, thatit was deſign'd for 
the communication of the vital heat to all the parcs, 
k convey into them the blood , whereby they are to 
be nourith'd , and to tranf]ice the lumours from one 
vi3ce 


Iere 
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ace to another, asit happens in the Paſſions, in Cri. 
ſes, and upon ſuch other occaſions. 

As to the firſt,it will be no hard matter to prove it; 
forit is generally acknowledg'd, and ſenſe and reaſon 
reach vs , that all the heat and vigour of the parts 

eeds from the vital Spirits , which are produced 
by the Heart,and as ſoon as this influence ceaſes, they 
become cold and languiſhing. 


t Art. 7. 


That the Spirits convey the blood inte the 
parts. 


B* for the conveyance of the blood into the ſeye- 

ral parts, there arenot any Philoſophers that 
have made it the employment of the Spirits, but it is 
generally attributed by them, eitber to the impulſion 
which it receives from the beating of the Hearr,or to 
ſome attraQtive vertue, which draws it forth into eve- 
ry part. It is therefore requiſite we make it appear, 
that theſe opinions cannot be maintain'd , and that ir 
is the proper work of the Spirits, to diſpoſe it into 
the veins, For there is a neceſſity, that it ſhould be 
either forc'd out, or attracted, or convey'd, fo that 
when it ſhall have been ſhewn, that there is not any 
thing whereby it is either forc'd out, or attracted , it 
will tollow , that there muſt be ſomething to convey 
it,and that only che Spirits can be capable of the em- 
ployment. . 

Moſt of thoſe. who maintain the circalation of the 
blood , do not admit of the Spirits, at leaſt as bodies. 
diſtin from the blood and affi. m,that itis not moy'd 
BILE in 
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inthe veins , bat only by che impulſion which it re. 
ceives from the beating of the Heart, and that it ad 
mitsnot of any motion; but that which proceeds from 
the effort of that part; We ſhall not make it our by. 
ſineſs to oppoſe this circulation, and, though it be ag- 
company'd with preac difficulties, yet may it never 
theleſs be affirmed rhat it is true, and that it is effety 
ally wronght , though haply not after the ſame man. 
ner,as is held by the maintainers thereof, Ir is ſufh. 
cient, for the proſecution of our deſign, to ſhew,that 
the beating of the Heart is not the cauſe of the 
blood's motion, eſpecially that which comesinto the 
veins,  For,that done, it will be ealie to make it ap- 
pear, that they are only the Spirits, which can tranſ; 
port it to theplaces whither it goes, and conſequenlty, 
that they are bodies diſtin&t from the humours,which 
follow the motions of the Soul, and not that of the 
Heart, and may be moy'd by an agitation different 
from that of the latter. | 


Art. 8. 


The beating of the Heart forces not the Blood 
into all the Parts. 


Þ being ſuppos'd then, as the Patrons of this opini. 
on would haveit.chat the Heart, by a certain com- 
preſſion, or contraRtion ot it ſelf, drives out, into 
the arteries, .the blood, which it hath receiv'd into its 
ventricles, and that, by the violence of that motion, 
it forces it even to their extremities, ſo to make its 
paſſage into the ſmall veins which are near them, and 
thence into the hollow vein, and at lait to the Heart, 
whence 
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whence it afterwards paſſes back again into the arte. 


ries, and then into the veins ,' perperually running 
oat of one into another , by a'continuall-circulas 


tion.: (21.9% 
This, 1 ſay, being ſ:ppos'd, it might be ſaid; that 
gere is ſome probability, that this impulſton, whith 
it receives from the Heart, may cauſe it ts flow alor! 
into the arteries, but it can never'be concely 'd;Bow 
this \impulſion ſhould be contihuwd even into- the 
veins, after that its force hath been check'd and bto- 
ken, by ſo many windings, and fo many obſtructi- 
ons which the, blood mult needs meet with-1n its 
way. IGNTE: 
What ! it ſhall open the-mouths of the veſſels; it 
ſhall force its paſſage through the fleſhy parts, as they 
pretend, it ſhall ſurmount the' impretſions- which 
the air and other external cauſes every moment make 
inthe parts; andaſter all this, by vertue of chat firſt 
impulſion, it ſhall reaſcend to the Heart with the ſame 
agility that it deſcended thence? Bur this is a thing 
cannot enter into a man's imagination, T am con- 
rent, that, as it paſſes through the ſmall veſſels, the 
compreſſion it ſuffers therein may continue the 1mpe-. 
tuoſity of its motion, but that it ſhould be'ſo when 
it flows into the greater veins, and the ſpaciouſneſs of. 
their,channels gives it-more liberty , is a thing which 


. cannot be affirm'd, without a defiance of experience 


and reaſon', and there is a neceſſity , it ſhould have 
the ſame fate, as rivers and torrents, which, flowing 
out of a narrow into a broad channel, abate much of 
the impetuoſiry of their courſe. 

And certainly, if the beating of the Heart and ar- 
teries Cauſes the blood to be thys moved , Nature 
bath forgot her ſelf extreamly, that ſhe gave nor the 
ſa me 
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dies cannot long conſerve the vertue and impulfion; 
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{ame apitation to the veins, eſpecially thoſe inthf 
lower parts,where the blood is more groſs and heavy 
and hath fo great a way'to get upto the Heart, Fo 
thereitis, that the cauſe and inſtruments of this mi 
racnlous tranſportation ought to be the.more pow. 
erful,baving a greater and heavier weight to conduR, 
nay deed ro force upward, then is the arterial 
blood., which is more ſubtile , more ſuſceptible of 
motion, and, at+that time, only deſcends dow 
wards. 

It may then be conecciv'd, that thoſe, who firſt ad. i | 
vanc'd this opinion, never conſider'd, that fluid bo- 


if it be not extreamly ſtrong , and that that which is 
made in the Heart is t00 weak, to maintain the mo3 
tion of the blood in fo long a courſe, and through {6 
many obſtacles, That if it were forc'd out, as they 
pretend, it would ſo much ſwell the veins, hat th 
would alwayes ſeems full and ſtretch'd our, eſpecially 
When 1t ſhonld be forc'd to aſcend.: And, in fine, 
that, opening the veins, it ſhould iſſue out by certain 
ſallies and reiterations , as that which comes out of 
the arteries , ſince it is the ſame impulſion that makes 
both move, and that we find in Water-Engines, that 
the water alwayes flows proportionably to the vio. 
lent ſhocks it received at the entrance of its chan+ 
nel], 

But why ſhould there be imagin'd in the veins a 
motion of the blood, different, not only frem that 
which is made in the bones, intothe depth whereof ir 
penetrates , In order to their nouriſhment, bur alſo 
fromthat which conveys the ſap of plants to all their 
parts? For this ſap, and the blood, we ſpeak of, is the 
laſt Aliment, whereby they are ſaſtein'd, and _ 

ore 
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fore it is but one and the ſame Faculty, that hath the 
diretion and conveyance thereof; and Nature, who 
lores uniformity in all her operations, will not eaſily 
1s mk change this,lince it may, and eughe to be performed, 
after the ſame manner, 

Moreover, if the impulſion be the only cauſe of 
the motion of the blood , it muſt be alſo the ſame of 
le of = all the natural motions, whereby it is agitated, And 
wi F yetthat cranſportation of the humours , which Na- 

ture makes in Criſes, and the regularity punually 
ad. W obſerv'd by her , when ſhe conveys them from one 
bo. place ro another depends on another principle, For 
On, the violencedone in the Heart, ought to be equally 
lis communicated to all the veſſels, and cannot deter- 
0 BF mine the blood to low towards one part rather then 
lo © another. How ſhall it then cauſe it to aſcend to the 
y left noſtril, in Inflammartions of the Spleen , rather 
Y B thentothe right? Shall it be alſo the impulſion that 
4 ſhall force choler to the Inteſtines , .in Fluxes without 
; inflammation ? And convey the ſeroſitiesto the skin, 
p 


in critical ſweats ? For all theſe forts of motions © 


proceed from nature, and are made , or at leaſt be. 

unin the veins, though the beating and impul- 
fon of the Heart and Arteries contribute nothing 
thereto. 

To conclude, ſince Nature multiplies not the ways 
of aRing, in thoſe operations, which are of the ſame 
kind it is neceſſary, that ſhe cauſe the blood to aſcend 
by the fame vertue, whereby ſhe cauſes the chy/zz t6 
do ſo, making itto paſs out of the Inteſtines into the 
Veſſels, and atterwards conduQung it, to thoſe places, 
where it is neceſſary. Now, 1 do not think there is 
any body will affirm , that rhe beating of the Heare 
contributes ought to this rcotion, as having no com 
WUrICation 
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munication with the Inteſtines , at leaſt ſo great as tg 
force the chyls upwards , and conſequently, it may 
be aid, that the blood is no more mov'd then it, by 
that impullion. 


We mult therefore find out ſome other cauſe then : 


that , whereto we may referr not only the ordinary 
tranſportation of the blood , and all its other mot; 
ons, which, though they ſeem extraordinary, are ne- 
vertheleſs natural thereto , as thoſe which bappen in 
the Paſſions ; but alſo.thoſe of the chylns, and the 
other humours which are moy'd in the body. Now 
after we have throughly examin'd all:the reſſorts and 
inſtruments which Nature may make uſe of, to that 
purpoſe,it will be found, that ſhe cannot employ any 
other then the Spirits. 


Art. 9. 
_ That the blood is not attrafted by the Fibres. 


E ſhall not here bring any thing upon the 

ſilage, concerning AttraQion, though it were 

the only means, whereby the Antients were of opi- 

nion, that the motion of the blood was to be 

wrought,inaſmuch as it isan imaginary motion,which 
oppoſes reaſon and experience. 

Nor indeed can it be conceiv'd to be done but two 


wayes, to wit, either by ſome Boay, which, touching: 


the blood, brings and draws it to it, or by ſome Aag- 
netick wvertze, which may bein the parts, and ſpread- 
ing it ſelf intothe veſſels, ſeizes on, and drags it to» 
wards them, much after the ſame manner, as the qua. 
lity of the Loadſtone draws iron , and cauſes it to 
approact! 


ay 
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approachit. And theſe two wayes of attraftion haye 
bred two opinions, which ever fince che birth of Me» 


| dicine, cven tothe preſent age, have been follow'd by 
* ſome or other. 


For ſome haye imagir'd that the ſtreight Fibres, 
which enter into the ſtructure of the veins, had the 
power of attraction, and that it was by their means 
the blood was convey'd to the ſeveral parts, But 
they never conſider'd, that when ſome body is to at- 
trad a fluid and ſlippery thing, there is a neceſſity ic 
ſhould touch ir, that it ſhonld ſeize on it, and retain 
itinallits parts; otherwiſe thoſe which ſhall be ar 
liberty will eſcape,and will not be attraked. Of this 
we have an experiment , when we would take any li- 
quor with our hand , for thoſe parts which ſhall not 
be comprehended within the hand will get away and 
not be gather'd inwith the reſt, Now it is certain 
that the Fibres touch only the ſaperficies of the hu- 
mour which is in the vein, and fo whatſoever is in the 
bottome of the veſſel will lip away,totwithſtanding 
all their endeavour to retain it, 

To this we may add, that the Fibres have no other 
way of attraction, then by ſtraining and comprelſsing 
the veins; andif ſo, then would the ſenſes perceive 
ſomething of chat motion , as they do of that of the 
Inteſtines, which is made after that manner. Whence 
it follows, that, ſince we do not ſee any ſign thereof, 
how ſtrong foeyer, that contraction ind comprelsior 
of the veins fight be,for the making of that motion, , 
there is juſt ground to imagine , that it is not made 
after that manner, | 

© But what abſolately decides this queſtion, is, that 
the aliment of Plants is conyey'd by their channels 
after the ſame manner, and by the ſame yertue 4 a 
L 
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blood may be in Animals, and yet their Fibres ſufferſÞ 1; 
no fuch contraRtion as is imagin'd in the veins, Itigf ,ye; 
requiſite therefore , that we find out ſome othaſfi 1 
means, whereby the moiſture, which nouriſhes them pur! 
may aſcend into the branches, and withall ſuch as mayſ3 ;.ir 
be fannd alſo in Animals, to convey the blood into al 
the parts. - of t 

] add further,that the bones attraRt ( as the com.ſ (ha 


mon expretiion hath it ) cheir nouriſhment, without 


any afliltance of che Fibres, and that ſometimes the 
blood 1s ſo violently moy'd inthe Paſsions , that thy 
pretended motion of rhe Fibres cannot be any way 
anſwerable to that ſwiftneſs, as being made but ſlows 
ly,and by ſuccekive contraRions, which require much 
time, in ſo long a tranſportation and conveyance, al re 
that of the blood is, th 


' Art. IO. h; 


That the blood is not attrafed by any Magne- | ; 
tick vertue. Oe il 

-A 'Sto the ther opinion, which admits a Magne- || « 
CA.” tick vertue "though it bath been more gene. Þ 
rly receiv'd, yet isit not confirm'd by any ether. } « 
reafon then the weakneſs. of the precedent , and the. |} 1 
( 

| 


impokibility ic imagig'd to it ſe}f,, of finding any 
ottier means then theſe two to make the blood flow 
into the veins. So that it is maintain'd only upon 
the accompt of certain examples and inſtances, as 
that.of the Loadſtone., which draws,iran to-it , and 
thoſe of ſome purgative Medicines, which attrra& 
the.hamours,and ſome others of the like kind, $os 

cs | this 
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fer his is a very weak proof, and ſuch as the very ground 
tif thereof is of little certainty , fince we pretend to 
A make it apparent , that neither the Loaditone.,. nor 
® purgatives, nor any other thing whatſoever, have any 
© arcractive yertue. 

But whether it be maintainable or not, the Patrons 
of this opinion ought to ſuppoſe , as they -have done, 
that this vertue is in every particular parr, ſince there 
is not any but does, as they affirm, attra& blood for 
its noariſhment. The caſe being thus laid down,they 
may be asked, Whether all parts have this vertue e- 

ually or not? For if it be equal in all, there being 
Goerione and inferiour parts, it is tmpoſcible the 
blood ſhould march up into the & 2p parts, in 
regard the inferiour have as powerful an attraQion as 
the other , there being no reaſon, why they ſhonld 
follow the impreſiion of the one rather then that of 
the other, On the other ſide, if there be any parts 
have this vertue in a higher. degree then others, they 
will attra& all che blood to themſelves , and that juſt 
diſtribution, which ought to be made thereof all over 
the body , will never be perfected and compleated, 
ſince it muſt needs be obſtructed, where that Magne- 
tick vertue is moſt vigorous. For, to explain it by 
the example, it muſt be done in the ſame manner, as is 
obſerv'd in the iron, which being plac'd near ſeveral 
Loadſtones will aiwayes make towards that which is 
moſt attrative. Beſides, if it be true, that the influ- 
ence of natural vertues is performed by dire lines, 
How is it to be imagin'd , that the AttraQtive vercue 
ſhall obſerve that regularity in the innumerable curn- 
ings and windings of the veins and arteries > Wit 
intermixture, or, to ſay better, what confuſion will 
there not be inthe veſſels, wherein every part will 
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ſpread its Magnetick yertue ? , 3 To 
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sround-work of - this AttraQtion, as is afirm'd by the 


To conclude,if the conformity of ſubſtance be the 


maintainers of the foreſaid opinion , how is it to be 
conceiv'd, that the blood which is alter'd and corrupt- 
ed, ſhall be able to flow into the veins ? By what 
means ſhall the mineral waters, which admir not co. 
Gion, and are incapable of receiving the form of 
blood , be ableto paſs wholly pure into the veſſels ? 
What conformity or ſympathy can we imagine be- 
tween all theſe ſubſtances, which are ſo Tiferem 
amons themſelves,and the Liver ,or the Heart,or any 


- other part,which attraRs them to it ſelf? And laſtly, 


why ſhould the blood ever go out of the body, ſince 
that quality attraQs it inwards , and that it ſhould be 
like the powder of ſteel , which the Loadſtone holds 
faſt and ſuffers not to fall ? 


AR I; 
That there are not any AttraGive vertues, 
BY I ſhall proceed further, and affirm, that it is an 
errour to imagine, there are, in Nature, any of 
theſe AttraQtive vertues ; ſhe acknowledges not any 
other then that which is wrought by the motion of 
the body, and ſo all thoſe things which are ſaid te be 


attracted by theſe qualities , are moy'd by another 
kind of motion, then that of Attraction. And indeed, 


who can eaſily conceive, that a imple quality ſhould 


be able ſo of a ſudden,and ſo powerfully to offer vio- 
lence,to things ſolid and weighty 2 What motion can 
havean incorporeal vertue, to go, and find out, and 
bring away maſly bodies? How is it to ot ww 

ended, 
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hended, that, contrary to all other qualities, which 
adyance forward, this only ſhould return back ? 
Would there not be a necefiity, that, while it brings 
back the bodies, which it draws after it, it ſhould quir 
the ſpace where it found them , which yet continues 
ſtill fall of the ſame quality ? 

Tzne it is, and mnſt be acknowledg'd, that the 
Loadſtone hath a magnetick vertue , which it diffuſes 
out of it ſelf.” But this vertueis not attraRtive, it 
only cauſes in the iron a certain feeling of its pre. 
ſence, and thereupon, the iron makes towards it of it 
ſelf , as it iSin like manner inclirn'd towards the iron, 
For if they be. both ſer on the water , ſoas that they 
may freely ſwim on it , they will approach one ano- 
ther , if they be of equal force; andif the iron be 
the more weighty,or that it be ſtopp'd, the Loadſtone 


{ only will moye towards it. So thatit is clear they 
| draw one another no otherwiſe, then as it is ſaid the 
' Sun draws the vapours , which, by reaſon of their 


lightneſs,aſcend of themſelves,after they have felt the 
heat, 


Art. 12. 


That there is not any attraGive vertue in Purs 
gative Medicines, 


N Or is it by Attraction that purgative Medica- 
ments do operate. For,of theſe, there are ſome, 
which cauſe vomiting , being apply*'d to the foals of 
the feet, and other inferiour parts , then which there 
cannot be a more certain argument of their not ats 
tracting the humours, ſince that, inſtead of obliging 
K-06 them 
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them to come to themſelves, they cauſe them to make 
a contrary motion. Beſides, the purgative vertue,Þ ti 
being a natural Faculty , ſhould attrat ihe humour rt 
which are conformable and conſonant to it ſelf, in 
what ſabje& ſoever they are found ; whereas, fark 
from that, it attraRts them not at all in bodies which 
are weak or depriv'd" of life. Andindeed thoſe, who 
have more exaGtly examin'd the manner how purgy 
tion is wrought, have ſhewn, that purgatives have ng 
other yertue then that of diſſolving and ſeparating 
the humours , as the Rennet does the parts of the 
Milk , And that the ſeparation being made, Nature, 
being incens'd thereat, expels and drives them our, 
Sq that the evacuation thereof is wrought, not by 
Attraction, but Impulſion, 


Art. 13. 


That Grief and Heat are not attradive. 


TR are yet others who affirm, that grief and 
heat are attraQive , but they are only the Spi- 
rits, which Nature ſends with the blood, into the 
parts,for their ſupport and aſsiſtance : And this is no 
rrue attraction, no more then that which is made by a 
vacuum. For aprivation,which,in effe&,is nothing, 
cannot have any vertue, But in this caſe, the bodies 
put themſelves forward, to prevent a diſorder, which 
Nature cannot bear withall. 

There are not therefore any Attractive vertues, 
and conſequently, we.are not to look for any in Ani- 
mals,in order to the cauſing of any conyeyance of the 
blood into the veins. | | 
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But there remains this yer to be urg'd, to the par. 
ticular indiſpute, that it is true, the Blood 1s not at= 


* tracted, but that it moves of it ſelf, as does the iron, 
inf which is ſenſible of the magnetick vertue of the Load. 
| ſone,and that baving in like manner a cercain feeling 


of the ſympathetical vertue, inſpir'd by the parts, it 1s, 
of it ſelf, inclin'd towards them, It muſt be acknow- 
ledg'd this expedient wou!d do pretty well, if this 
ſympathetical vertue could be well eſtabliſt'd, But 
how ſhall we imagine it can fubtiſt in ſuch different 
ſubjects, as Plants and Animals are, or'members of a 
different conſtitution and temperament , ſuch asare 
thoſe of ſound and unſound or diſcas'd parts? Nay, 
though it ſhould be granted in them , What allyance 
can there be imagin'd between that vertue , and the 
blood, which is often alter*'d or corrupted , between 
it, and the mineral waters which aredrunk , in fine, 
between it, and the poiſons , which are diſpers'd all 
over the body ? AYE 

Nay, when all is done, neither this means, nor any 
of the others that haye been propos'd, doth ſatishe 
the regularity which Nature obſerves in the motions 
of the blood , nor moſt of the agirations it ſuffers in 
the Paſſions of the Soul , nor yet the tranſportation 
of the chylzs and other humours , which is wrought 
in the body . So that there isa neceſſity of havin 
recourſe to the Spirits,as the general cauſe of all hele 
effects. 

And certainly, whereas the Blood moves not of it 
ſelf, and that whatſoever is mov'd by anether muſt be 
either forc'd,or attraRed, or inclin'd; neither impulſi- 
on nor attraGton having any place here, it is accord- 
ingly neceſſary, that fome Body, which hath the ver- 
tue of moving it ſelf, ſhould combine with it, and 

L 4 convey 
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convey it whereever it goes. Now, ſince we know 
thatthe Spirits are the chief inftrmments of the Soul, Þ in 
ſent by Nature to all the, parts, todiſpoſe them to Þ an 
| ation, - mixt by her with the blood to render it fluid, Þ is! 
<. and which ſhe infinuates eyen into the humours a. & {ta 
ainſt Nature,as well to conceR, as force them away, | © 
there is no queſtion to be made , of their being the I &f 
tranſporters of the moiſture which is in the Veſfels, 
ſince they are beforchand in them to keep them 
fluid, and that there are not any other ſubſtances, 
which may be mixt with them, to convey them to the 
places,whereto they ought to go ; And conſequently, 
that they are bodies moſt ſuſceptible of motion, 
which, being animated, or immediately moy'd by the 
Soul, are the only inſtruments that can move the 
blood, inall the differences of ſituation , which we 
obſerye therein. 


Art, 14, 


That the Blood is convey'd to the parts only by 
the Spirits. | 


| what hath been deliver'd, it is apparent, that 
L inthe ordinary courſe of the Blood , the Spirits 
are the only inſtruments, which cauſe it to aſcend 
without trouble, deſcend without precipitation, and 
dire and convey it into all the parts, nay even to the 
depth of the Bones, for their nouriſhment, By the 
fame Spirits it is diverſly ftirr'd in the Paſſions, accor- 
ding tothe different defigns, which the Soul propo- 
ſes to her ſelf, they convey it to the wounded parts 
to relieve them, and confine it to an exaRt obſeryance 
| of 


of that reRitude and regularity which is remarkable 
ul Þ in all its motions. Ina word, Nature is the principle 
to © and ſource of all theſe operations , and that Nature 
id\Þ jsno other then the Soul and her Faculties, all which - 
2. & ftand in need of Organs, in order to their action, and 
y. E can have no other then the Spirits, whereto all theſe 
p effets may be referred, 

They are therefore intermixt with the Blood ; and 
as the Air, being ſtirr'd, carries along with it the va- 
pours that are got into it, or as the exhalations of 
the Earth raiſe up the matters that are join'd with 
them ; ſo the Spirits, having receiv'd the motion and 
direction of the Soul , carry away, the blood and hn- 
: mours'to all thoſe places which they have crders to 
\ | convey them, For it isnot to be doubted , but thar 
KB ancconomy ſo juſt, and ſo regular in the variety of 
its operations, is guided and govern'd by ſome power 
which hath a preheminence above the elementary 
vertues , and participates of that ſecret intelligence, 
which God hath been pleas'd to entruſt the Soul 
withall , for the conſervation of the Animal, It is 
therefore ſhe alone that canſes the Spirits to moye, 
and gives them orders for the condut of the hu- 
mours, 


SECT I.. 
Of the animation of the Spirits. 


TY difficulty now remaining 1s, to know, how 
the Soul cauſes the Spirits to move; whether ic 


be, 
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be., as inſtruments, ſeparated from the Body , or aſt te 
Organs,animated by her, In a word, the queſtion is Þ | 
to know whether they are animated or not. The x: 
common opinions for the Negative, and maintains, 
that they are only diſtin inftruments , which com-Þ g 
municate the vertue of the Soul to the parts, and are | 
themſelves guided by the direRion they receive from a 
her, as the Arrow, which is ſhot by the Archer , and 
flies rowards the mark, at which he took his aim, But 
if we conſider this DireRion a little more narrowly, 
as alſo the manner whereby it may be made, we ſhall 
find all this to amount to no more then fair words, 
which do not explain the thing, but leave in the mind 
a thouſand difficulties inducing it to affirm the con- 
trary. 

Now if this M6tion and Direction ought to be gi- 
ven to the Spirits, as to diſtin& inftruments , ir is 
neceſſary it ſhould be done in the Heart , which is 
the place where they have their birth , and from 
which they derive all cheir force and yertue, Nay, 
it is further requiſite, that the whole maſs of Spirits, 
which iſſue thence, ſhould receive the ſame impreſ- 
_ in aſmuch as they are not divided one frem the 
other. 

If it be fo, this queſtion will arife, How it comes to 
paſs, thar ſome of them go to one place rather then 
another ? As alſo theſe ochers, How comes it, that in 
one Paſſion they are directed to the forehead, as in 
Love? How in another to the eyes, as in Anger ? 
How in ethers, to the lower parr of the cheeks, and 
theears, as in Shame? How happens there a greater 
confluence of them on the indiſpos'd parts, then on 
thoſe which are ſound and well? For as in the ſprings, 
the impetuoſity of the water is equally — 
red, 
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ted toall the channels or rivulets , and that the art of 
the Deſigner cannot make the water flow into one 
rather then another, if they be all equally open, fo 
can it not beconceiv'd, that the Spirics ſhould rather 
go to one part then another , ſ:nce the ſeveral brag- 
ches of the Arteries, throuph which they are to flow, 
are all equally open. 

Moreover, he who ſhall conſider, how that, in An- 
ger , they chooſe out the venome , - which is in the 
yeins, that it may be convey'd to the teeth of Ani. 
mals; how that in diſeaſes, they diſcern the humours, 
from which they have proceeded , to the end th 
might be forc'd out; will ealily find, that there is not 
any direQtion of the Soul, which can fatisfie all theſe 
effects , and there is requiſite a vital knowledge and 
diſcernment , ſuch as cannot proceed from any other 
then an animated inſtrument, For if any ſhould af- 
firm, that the ſoul makes this diſcernment and choice, 
there will follow a neceflity, that ſhe ſhould be mixc 
with thoſe humours, that ſo ſhe may be able to ſepa- 
rate them , and they will be forc'd to acknowledpe, 
that the Soul is in thoſe hnmours , which will be a 
far greater inconvenience then to maintain the ani=- 
mation of rhe Spirits. Now, we have already 
ſhewn , that ir is by their means theſe motions are 
wrought. 

We may adde further, that the DireRion of things 
forc*d or thruſt forward does only regulate their 
motion towards the mark, whereto they are to tend; 
ir does not diminiſh ought of the impetuoſity which 
hath been imprinted on them and it is neceſſary their 
motion ſhould perſiſt ro the end, with all the force 
the mover bath given them. And yet the Spirits go 
many times to other places , then thoſe whereto the 


Soul 
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Soul had ordered them to repair, when they receiy yer 


her firſt impulſion ; And ſometimes, in their courſe, 
they move more vigorouſly , or more faintly , then 
the impetnoſity they had receiv*d might require, 
For example, in Shame, they have order to ſpread 
the blood over the whole face, as it were to cover 
and conceal the Soul from the infamy ready to fall 
on her: andyet they caſt themſclves on the extremi- 
ties of the eares, and the lower part of the cheeks, 
contrary to her firſt deſign, Many times they begin 
a Criſis of ſweats, which they end by Urins, and ſome 
times they grow faint and retreat, in the confli& 
wherein Nature had engag'd them, 

It may be more cloſely urg'd , that the Soul does 
not only cauſe the Spirits to advance, but ſhe alſo 
makes them retreat; ſhedilates them, and contracs 
them, Andif ſo, what ſhall this pretended DireRion 
do upon all theſe occaſions * How ſhall it cauſe them 
to rally about the heart, when they have ſtragpled 
from it ? There muſt then be ſuppos'd ſome Artra- 
Rive vertne, whoſe work it ſhall be to ſeize on them 
at the extremities of the Body, and bring them back 
to their firſt rendezyous. Burt we have made it clear, 
that this vertue is but an imaginary one, and that, 
howevep the caſe ftands , there mult be ſome ſubjeR 
to convey it to the place, where it ought to do its 
operation , which is not to be imagin'd. 

There is yet a greater difficulty , in aſsigning the 
manner, how the ſoul is able to dilate and contrat 
them, when they are at ſome diſtance from the heart. 
For there is not in nature any 1mpulſion or diretion 
whereby theſe motions may be communicated, There 
Is is only Heat and Cold that cando it , and whereas 
theſe qualities require a conſiderable time , for the 
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performance of rheir ation, it follows that they can- 
not be cauſes of that dilatation and contraction of 
the Spirits , which are wrought of a ſudden, Adde 
tothis, that there is a neceſsicy, the Soul ſhould fend 
theſe qualities into the veſſels, to produce that effeR; 
and that in Fear, for example , ſhe ſhould cauſe Cold 
toriſe , to make a contraction of the Spirits ; which 
can neither be ſaid , nor imagin'd, without abſurdity. 
For if the Cold be diſcover'd in ſome Paſsions,it is not 
a = ſe of the contraRion of the Spirits, but the effe& 
of it. 

In fine, it is generally acknowledg'd , by all the 
great maſters of Medicine, that the vital , ſenſitive, 
and motive facultics are convey'd to the parts by the 
Spirits, And Experience confirms this truth , in af« 
much as life , motion , and ſentiment ceaſe in them, 
when they have nota free paſſage into them, How 
can this be done, unlcls they be animate? for the fa- 
culties of the Soul are not ſeparated from her, Some 
indeed have maintain'd , that they convey'd not the 
faculties, but only a certain quality , which put them 
into the exerciſe, and without which rhey could not 
at. But they do nor make it out , of what nature 
that quality is, and there is no great probability, that 
one ſingle quality ſhould relate ro ſo many different 
faculties and funRtions. 

But how ere it be, the greateſt Philoſophers, who 
have examin*'d theſe matters to the bottome , have 
fonnd themſelves ſo much at a loſs, to give a reafon 
of the motion of the Spirits , according to the com» 
mon opinion, have ingenuouſly acknowledg'd, that it 
is one of the hardeſt things to comprehend of any in 
Nature; and all they have ſaid thzreof hath neither 
ſatisfy'd themſclves , nor thoſe who would have fol- 
low'd their ſentiments, What 
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What inconvenience then is there, in maintaini 
that the Spirits are animate , ſince that poſition takes 
away the difficulties which ariſe in others, and that 
there is a neceflity , the Organs , which aR with {6 
much diſcernment,and move un all ſituations,and per« 
form ſo many different actions, ſhould have in them- 
ſelves a principle of life ? 


ITE; 


ObjeGions anſwered. 


A Ll this preſuppos'd, there remain yet two things 
which hold the mind in ſuſpence , and keep it 
from giving an abſolute conſert ro this truth. One 
is, that there is no likelihood, that bodies , which are 
in perpetual motion , and diſperſe themſelves every 
moment , can be animate, The other, thar life, 
which ought to be common to all the parts, cannot be 
fourd in thoſe that are ſeparated from their whole , 
and that the Spirits are of that rank, as having nog 

any union or continuity with the folid parts. | 
As to the former, it 1s not certain, that they alwaies 
diſperſe themi:lyes,fo ſuddenly as is affirm'd, Thoſe 
Spirits , which condu& the blood through the veins, 
are conſerv'd along time, and make the ſame circula- 
tion as the other doth, and it is frequently obſery'd, 
that after they have apply'd themſelves to ſome part, 
and there acted, according to the orders of the Soul, 
they fall back, and return to their ſource, But be it 
granted that they ſhould ſo diſperſe themſelves, why 
may they not be nevertheleſs animate ? The long 
continuance is-not a diſpoſition neceſſary to nn, and 
[Acre 
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p. [there are ſome parts, as the ſofteſt pieces ofthe Fieſh, 
e& | which, in a ſhort time after they have been animated, 
at | may be reſoly'd and diſpersd by a violeatheat. | As 
ſo || {000 as the Spirits. have acquir'd the diſpoſitions ne- 
«|| cſlary for their being inſtruments of the Soul , ſhe 
+ © iofinuates her ſelf among them, and animates them, 
When they are diſpers'd , or have loſt the continuity 
which they ought ro bave with their principle ,*ſhe 
leaves them,after the ſame manner, as ſhe does other 
parts that are ſeparated from the Body. _ | 
But what! Can the Soul animate fuch a fimpte 
and homogenious body as the Spirits are ? Why not, 
fince ſhe animartes the radical moiſture, the Fleſh, the 
; | Fibres, and all the other ſimilar parts ? When it is 
- Þ aid, that the Soul requires an organical Body , - it is 
meant of the whole Body, whicb ſhe is to animare;,and 
not of its parts, which ought to be ſimple. Nay, in- 
deed there was a neceflity, that, as moſt of theſe parts 
are fixt and ſolid, fo there ſhould be ſome apt to 
motion and ſubtile, to perform the ſeverall fun&ons, 
for which it is deſign'd , and ſince the Soul is alwaies 
in ation, it was requifite. ſhe had an Organ that 
ſhould continually move. 


*-e; 2, 


The union between the Spirits and the Parts. 


S concerning the union there is between the 
Spirits and the other parts, there is no doubt tg 
be made of it , fince the leaſt interruption that hap= 
pens therein canſes an immediate ceſſation of the 
actions of life, For hence proceed faintings. and 
| {woun. 
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 oundings, and Syncopes, in the excels of joy and 
grief , the Spirits being forc'd with ſuch imperuoſity, 
that they loſe the continuity , which they ought eg 
bave with the Hearr, Hence alſo preceed Apo- 
- plexies, by the interception of the veins, as Hippocras 
tes ſpeaks, the matters which are therein contai- 
ned obſtructing the fluxion of the Spirits , and in- 
gerrupting the union which was between them and 
the others. . - 

But with what can they be united fo as to partici 
pate of the union which is common to the whole bo- 
dy?[tis no doubt with the ſpirituousparts,which entet 
into the compoſition of the Heart : it is with the 
fixt Spirits, which are of the ſame nature with them, 
And *tis poſſible this may be the end for which the 
dearing of the Hearc ſerves, - For by the agitation 
it gives them, it makes them penetrate one int6 
another, it binds, and ſoders, and cements them to- 


our, if we may uſe ſuch expreſsions of things ſo 
ubtile, 


Art. 3. 


How the foreſaid union i conſiſtent with the 
intermixture of the Spirits , with the blood 
and humours. . 


Ll that is now left to give occaſion of doubt, is, 
A that the Spirics are intermixt with the blood and 
humours, and that it is a bard matter to comprehend, 
how, in this intermixture ; they can conferye the 
union which ought to be between them. But to take 
away this, weare only to repreſent to our ſelves = 
hght, 
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light which-paſſes:througl the 'clonds; for it hath cer- 
tain beams , which cannot paſs through thera;;'-and 
thoſe that make their way cthroughgappear at certain 
diſtances one fromandFher, yet {o.as that not anyone 
of them loſes: the continuity which it hath with the 
luminous bedly. .. Or ; not to go out of the order of 
Bodies, the caſe is the ſame , as1n thoſe exhalations, 
which are intermixt with che Aif; they hare ſevecal 
hnes which are-diffus'd of all ſides, but thoſe lines 
have cotmnmonly a continuity with rhe matter , from 
which the exhalation proceeds.” - _ 

The ſame thing is to be imagin'd in the Spirits , 
for they iſſue out of the heart as a maſs of beams and 
ſpirituous lines , which ſcatter themſelves on all (ides, 
and penetrate into the humours, yet without any 
diviſion from their principle vnd this is the more 
ally imagin'd, 1a that , belides the difficulty which 
things of the;fame nature find ts be ſeparated one 
from the other, the Soul, who knows , that this in- 
terpretation of the Spirits muſt cauſe a ceſſation of 
al ations, does all that lies in her power to prc- 
rent it, | F 

But whether the Spirits be animate or not, certain 
it ts that they move, and that it is the Soul which 
gives them their motion. For rs it may befſaid 
that they derive their agitations inthe Pafſions from 
the Heart, by reafon it opens, fhurs, dilates and con. 
tracts it ſelf, as they-da, and that it is moſt likely,thar 
it, being the principle both of life and the. Spirits 
themſelves, 'ſhould alſo be the ſanie principle of a'l 
their motions : : yet we know by experienc2, that 
there are many : Paſſions rais'd in the Soul, fo as that 
there can be no change obſery'd in the beating of 
the Heart and Arteries, though no doubt bur the Spi- 
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Titsare therein agitated. And indeed they are bodie 
G light, and ſuſceptible of motion, that the leaſt agj; 
tation of the Soul muſt needs ſtirr them. Which 
thing cannot be ſaid of the HArr, which is maſly and 
heavy of it ſelf, and hath a funRion ſo neceſlary to 
life, that it ought not, without great neceſaity}, ora 
great effort, to interrupt or diſturb it. 


In light Paſsions therefore the Spirits only are 


gitated and ſtirr'd , but when they become ſtrong, net 


only the Spirits, but the Heart alſo follows the emo. 
tion and diſturbance of the Soul, 


— 


SECT. 2. 


IWhy- the Heart and Spirits move in the 
Paſſtons. 


Ut what end does the Soul propoſe to her ſelf in 

all theſe motions ? What advantages can ſhe 
receive thereby? It is not to be doubted , bur that 
as ſhe hath a deſign to be united to the good , and to 
ſhun or oppoſe the evil, ſo does ſhe imploy theſe 
Organs to attain thoſe ends, and believes , that the 
metions ſhe puts them upon are abſolutely neceſſary 
thereto. And itis true, there are ſome which pro- 
duce the effeR ſhe expeRs from them ; but there are 
alſo ſome , that contribute nothing te the obtaining 
of her deſires. For example, when, in Anger, the 
Spirirs ſeparate the yenome and the choler, and con- 
vey them into the teeth and tusks of animals , it is 
CEL 
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certain, they are ſo many offenſive arms fit to aſſaule 
anddeſtroy the enemy. When, in Leve,and ?oy,the 
Spirits ſtirr the pureſt and gentleſt part of the b eod, 
that is conformable to the condition the Soul is in, 
which then requires only agreeable objeRs, & would 
not be difturbed by the agitation of choler and me- 
lancholy,, which are troubleſome and malignant hu.. 
mours. And fo it may beaffirmd, that, inall the 
other Paſſions, the Spirits are put upon ſuch motions 
a are conducible tro the deſigns of the Soul , as we 
ſhall make it appear , when we come to diſcourſe of 
every one of them in particular. | | 

But, for one of this nature, there are a thouſand 0. 

thers which are no way advantageous , and which ra- 
ther ſerve to diſcover the precipitation and blindneſs 
the Soul is in, then to oþtain what ſhe propoſes to her 
ſelf, For, that the Heart opens and dilates it ſelf in 
Love and Joy. that it ſhuts and contracts it ſelf in 
Fear and Sadneſs : That the Spirits ſhould diffuſe 
themſelves, and iſſae out inthe former,and that they 
ſhould retreat and draw up together, inthe latter, 
all this contributes nothing towards the attainment 
of her end, 1 know, hex perſuaſion is, that opening 
the heart, ſhe makes a freer paſſage for the Good to 
enter in, that,ſhutting it,ſhe excludes the Evil , that, 
commanding the Spirits to march out , ſhe imagines, 
that ſhe comes neerer the objeAs, and ordering them 
to retreat to the Heart, ſhe isat ſo much the greater 
diſtance from them. | ET 

Burt the troth on *r is, that neither Good nor Evil 
enter into the Heart; and the motion of the Spirits 
cauſes not a greater or a leſſer diſtance between the 

Soul and them, then there was before. For,it being 

acknowledg'd*, that ſhe is ſpread over the whole 

M 2 Body. 
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Body ,-ſhe is already where the Spirits conduC her, 
and quits not thoſe-places, from which they endeavour 
ro remove her. 

Yet are we not much to wonder at the errour ſhe 
falls into upon thoſe occafions, for haying not an exaQ 
knowledge of all things'that concern her, ſheis fur. 
prig'd, by the UTEP arrival of the Good and 
Evil, which preſent themſelves to her, and in thedi. 
traction they pur her into, ſhe does all that lies in her 
power, ſhe beſtirs her ſelf, and ſets her organs in 
motion, according to the aim ſhe takes, and, among 
many things which contribate to her deſign, ſhe dog 
an hundred others, that are of no adyantapge thereto, 
nay may be prejudicial. In the actions which are ordi. 
rary to her, and have been aſcrib'd her by Nature, 
ſhe is very ſeldom deceived, for ſhe regularly com. 
mands the Spirits into tle parts, to inſpire them with 
vital hear, to ſupply rhem-with the blood whereby 
they are to be nouriſh'd, ro make the evacuations 
which are neceſſary; it being the inflin& which guids 
ber, and juſtly appoints her what ſhe ought to do, 
But when this aſsiſtance fails her , ſhe does as a man 
who punQually executes what he finds in; his Inſtru- 
Qions, but isextreamly at a loſs , when he is to do 
ſomething which he finds not in his papers. He then 
regulates himſelf, accordirg to what he had done be- 
fore upon the like occaſions , and being in haſt, he 
hazards the ſucceſs of the affair , which ſometimes 
comes to a good period, but moſt commonly happens 
otherwiſe then the man bad imagir'd, 

The caſe is the ſame with the Soul , when Good 
ard Evil ſurpriſe her. - For ſhe, not finding, in the 
ioltruions of the Inſtint, what ſhe ovght to do, 
vpon ſuch occaſions, procceds according to her ordi- 
nary 
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nary manner of ation ; ſhe cauſes the Spirits to ad” 
vance forwards or retreat, as ſhe is wont ro do, in the 
neceſſary aRtons of lite ; and conſidering the/preci- 
pitation ſhe is in , andthe little knowledg ſhe hath, 
ſhe has neither the time nor diſcernment, to ſee whe- 
ther they will be adyantageous or diſadvantageous to 
her deſign. 


— 
g——_— —_ 


S.&CT.-23: 


What Faculty it is that moves the Spi- 
its. 


T is therefore manifeſt , that the Soul: cauſes the 

Spirits.to move , to the end they ſhould communi- 
cate the vital heat to all the parts , that they ſhould 
ſupply them with the blood, whereby they:are tobe 
nouriſh'd, -and that they ſhould tranſport the! hu. 
mours from one place to another, when ſhe thinks 
it neceſſary, as it happens in the Paſſions, in Criſes, 
and others. The queſtion now is, to know , what 
part of the Soul gives them their motions , whether 
the Vegetative or the Senſitive ? As to the diſtribu. 
tion of the vital hear, and aliment, as alſo , forthe 
cranſportation of the humours in diſcaſes , it is moſt 
certain, that the Vege:ative ſoul is the principle of all 
theſe ations. Bur the difficulty ſtill remains,concer- 
ning the morions of the Spirics.in Paſlions. | For, on 
the ore (ide, it ſeems, that the ſenſitive Soul ought to 
move them, - ſince ſheit is that excites the Paſſions, 
that they moye in cffeR, with a reſpeR to the ſenſible 
M 3 Good 
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the ſatne end as ſhe does. 


Good and Evil, and that they propoſe to themſelyg 
On the other fide, the mo- 
tions of the ſenfirive Soul are voluntary , and may, 
or riidy not, be made , at the pleaſure of the anima], 
as tay be feenin the motion of the Members. Th 
the mean time , that whictr the Spirits ſoffet is neceſ- 
farily made, and the Soul can neither excite nor hin 
der it, when ſhe pleaſes. So that it ſeems , that be. 
longs to the juriſdiction of the Vegetative Soul , and 
that in the aſſociation there is between the faculties, 
and the mutual aſsiſtance they give each other , this 
latter is joyn'd with the Senſitive, to promote its pol. 
ſeſſion of the: or receſiton from threyil, which 
preſents it ſelf to her. | 
: Notwithſtanding theſe laſt reaſons, whereto it is 
no hard matter to anſwer , we muſt ſtick to the for- 
mer, .whith prove, that it is the Senſitive Soul that 
cauſes the: Spirits to move in the Paffions. True it is, 
that the motions of the Vegetative are many times 
joyn'd wich hers, as we find by experience , in extra 
ordinaty Griefs : but it is, whos the Good and Evil 
are conſiderable, and make fo deep an imprefsion; 
that they force their way quite to her : for when they 
are light,ſhe is not moy'd thereat, and leaves the Sen- 
ſitive part toa&t alone , which yet fails nor to ſtir the 
Spirits.  ' | 
Ineffe&, they are the general Organs of all the 
funRions of the Soul, and all the faculties, what order 
ſoever they are of, equally employ them in their ſer- 
vice. They are ſerviceable asto life, Teatiment, mo- 
tion, nay reaſon it ſelf, and in the higheft  meditati- 
ons, they are ſtirr*d,as well as in natural ations. They 
are like an Inſtrument , whereof divers Artizans 
make uſe, in ſeyeral works, For as the ſame pair of 
; | Com- 
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Gompaſſes , wherewith a Maſon hath taken his mea- 
ſures, ſerves the Geometrician , to draw his figures , 
andthe Aſtronomer,to meaſure the Heavens and the 
Stars. So the Spirits , which have ſery'd the natural 
faculty, for the meaneſt ations of life, are employ*d, 
by the ſenſitive Soul,in the animal funRtions, and the 
Underſtanding it ſelf makes uſe of chem, in operations 
of the higheſt conſequence. 

But what !. theit motion is not free in the Paſcions, 
25it might ſeem it ought to be, if the ſenſitive Appe- 
tite were DireQor theresf, as it is of voluntary mo« 
tions. It matters not, ſince even the Animal Spirits, 
which flow through the nerves , to make thoſe moti- 
ofis , and no doubt are morv'd by rhe ſenſitive Appe- 
tite, have not their motion more free, then that which 
is made in the Veins and Arteries. The neceſiity of 
motion 15 many times found /in the ſenſitive faculty, 
as well as in the natural ; and though the Muſcles be 
the Organs of free motion, yet we find , that reſpi- 
ration, whicli is wrought by their means, is neceſſary; 
that the motion of the Heart , which is as it were 
a.compoſure of ſeveral Muſcles, and receives a Nerve 
from the Braih,- to give it ſentiment and motion , is 
not to be ranked among thoſe that are voluntary. 
Nay the Will it ſelf, notwithſtanding that Soveraign 
liberty which it barh, is not freein its firſt fallies, and 
what time ſoever it may take to con{ider of the Good 
and Evil, yet is'it not in its power, to bate the Good, 
and love the Evil. 

Whence then proceeds this diverſ:ty 2 Doubtleſs 
from the Inſtin& , which is a Law that forces the Soul 
to do what it commands for the welfare of the Ani- 
mal. It is this Law that guids all the ations of the 
Natural faculty , that aſsigns the ſenſitive Soul the 
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motions which ſhe ought to make, not only whoſe ther 
-are not to be balked, as thoſe of the Heart and Lungs, 
and thoſe of the-Animal Spirits; ' bur alſo all thoſe 
that are done caſually, wherein the knowledge of 
the Senſes is of no advantage, For though the mo- 
tion of the Spirits in the PaſSions be not made pre- 
ciſely by it, pt does the Soul cauſe them to do it,ac. 
cording to the coppy which the 'Inſtint gives her 
upon other occaſions;as we bave ſhewn elſwhere,. 


Re © . "je | 
037"; 200” 4 = 
Of what kind the motion of the Heart and Spi; 


rits 3s in the other Paſſwons: + 


"T"Hus far as to'whit concerns the. motion of the 
4 Heart and Spirits in the Paſsions of the ſenſitive 
Appetite ; we row come to examine, . whether it be 
performed after the manner,in thoſe of the Will and 
natural Appetite. ;;. _ 
We. may inthe firſt place affirm, that there are 
many Paſs:ons rais'd in the Will; ſo as that neither the 
Hearc, nor Spirits are thereby ſtirr'd, in regard it 1s a 
ſpiritual Faculty, which may a of it ſelf wichout the 
aſfiſtance of any Organ. But it is to be obſery'd, that 
they muſt be very ſ|:ght ones, for when they come to 
be of any force,they fail noc both of them to be mov'd 
thereby,as well a$in the Paſcions of the ſenſitive A p- 
peELITE. 

Not but that the Will, conſider'd in it ſelf , might 
be able, alone, ro excite the moſt violent Paſsions, as 
we krow it does in Angels, Butin Man, in whom 
there is an union þetween the Corporeal and Spiri- 

Wal 
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ral faculties, it is impoſible, but that one muſt aſsift 
and relieve the other , when any conſiderable Good 
or Evil preſents it ſelf ro either of ther. Which 
happens cither hence , that there is a neceſfary com. 
municatiqn of their motions one to the other , as we 
have 4red , or that the Soul, upon ſuch occaſions, 
is diſtruſtful of her own ſtrength, and would rally 
rogether all the forces 'ſhe hath, Thence it comes, 
that ſhe thinks it not enough to move the ſenſitive 
Appetite,in extraordinary Griefs , to ſhun the Eyil 
that preſſes hard upon her, þut ſhe alſo excites ſad- 
neſs, in the ſuperiour part, in order to the ſame de- 
fign : and as if all that were not ſufficient, ſhe many 
times raiſes a Fever in the natural Faculty , to force 
away and deſtroy that enemy. 
As to the Paſsions of that inferiour part of the 
Soul, there is not any one, wherein the Spirits are not 
ſtirr'd. bur it is requiſite, they ſhould be violent ere 
they can move the Heart, For. the caſe is not. the 
ſame in them), as in thoſe of the other Appetites, 
which, though ever ſo mvich inclining ro mediogrity, 
are nevertheleſs capable of altering her motion, Ac 
cordingly, we find, that, in wounds and ({wellirngs, the 
Spirits have their recourſe thither , with a certain 
irpetnoſity , yet fo as there happens not any change 
in the beating of the Heart and Arteries, and there 
are conſiderable evacuations made in Criſes, without 
any alteration in thoſe motions, But, in a Fever, 
which is the choler of the natural Appetite . in the 
C onſternation, which Nature is ſometimes ſubje@ to, 
in malignant diſeaſes, and in the agonics immediately 
preceding death, there may be obſery'd a rematkable 
alreration in the Pulſe. 

' The reaſon of this difference proceeds from the 
nature 
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nature of the Vegetative Faculty , which.is more ma. 
terial, and conſequently more heavy , then the Sen- 
fitive, - For as a ſtothful perſon engages himſelf only 
in thoſe things, that are moſt eaſily done , and never 
undertakes the more difficult, but when he is therets 
conſtrain'd by neceſsity : So that faculry yMhich iz 
tmor'd: with ſome trouble , thinks it enough , inthe 
lighter Paſions to ſtirr rhe Spirits, becauſe they are 
ealily moy'd ; but it attempts not therein the mo- 
ving of the Heart, by reaſon that is an Engine ftirr'd 
with greater difficulty , unkeſfs it be when che vil 
ſeems conſiderable, and that ic thinks it requiſite to 


1mploy all its organs,and all its force, towards there- 


fiſtance thereof. 


— | CF? 
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| '$ : CT." A. 
How the Soul cauſes the Body to mowe. 


Ut.we are not yet come to the moſt difficult point 

of any, in this whole matter , to wit , how the 
Soul you motion to the Heart and Spirits, and,to 
expreſs itina word , how ſhe cauſes all the parts to 
move. For it is hard enough to conceive how a thing, 
which hath no body, is able to move a Body, and yer 
much more, to imagine, that, what is it felt immove- 
able, as it may be thought the Soul is , can cauſe the 
members of the Animal to moye, It is indeed eaſily 
ſeen, that they move , by the means of the Muſcles, 
and that the Muſcles a by the contraRion of the Fi- 
bres, which enter into their compoſition. But the que- 
ſion is, bow the Soul cauſes that contraRion of the 
Fib:es, Let 
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Let rjot any one think to urge here , that the Ap- 

tice commands the motive vertue , which is 1n the 
members , and that the ſaid yertue executes what 
commands. it hath received from the other. Theſe 
are but words, which, inſtead of clearing up the thing, 
render it more obſcure and hard to be comprehen- 
ded: And he who ſhall narrowly conſider the nature 


of that command , and 'the manner how it may be 


madeby the Appetite, as alſo, that, whereby ic oughc 
to be receiv'd by the motive vertue , will be no fur- 
ther inſtructed in what weenquire after, then he was 
before , and ſhall not find kow the Fibres meet xoge- 
ther and are contracted, 

To expreſs our ſelves therefore clearly, and in few 
words , in order to 'the clearing up of theſe difficul- 
ries, we affirm, that all -the parts are moy'd,in regard 
the Soul, between whom and them there is a {tri& 
union, moves her ſelf,and that ſhe forces them to fol- 
low the ſame motion which ſhe hath given herſelf : 
So that the Fibres are contracted , becauſe rheSoul, by 
whom they are animated-, cloſes and reinforces her 
ſelf firſt, and afterwards cauſes them to contraR, 

The ſame thing is to be ſaid of the Spirits, for when 
they-go from one place to anorher , when they dilate 
or contra themſelves in the Paſſions , it is.the Soul 
that gives them theſe motions , conſequently to her 

giving of them to her ſelf. 

This will not be bard to conceive, if we reflet on 
what was faid in the fourth Chapter of this work, 
where we have ſhewn, that the Soul was movable in 
all her ſubſtance , and, having a proper extenſion ſhe 
had: alſo ſome parts , which ſhe might move as ſhe 
pleayd, For, this preſupposg'd, it is certain, that being 
united with the members , it is impoilible ſhe ſhould 

| give. 
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vive ber ſelf avy motion , but ſhe muſt alſo pive the 
like to them. 


Bat it may be ſaid, that, if checaſe ſtands thus,there 


is no neceſſity, the Animal Spirits ſhould flow into 
the Muſcles;'to cauſe them tro moye, in aſmuch as the 
Soul , being wholy in every part-, hath no need thar 
thoſe Spirits ſhon1d convey intoit that vertue, which 
itis already poſſeſs'd of, We have already touch'd at 
this difficulty , ' which hath put all the Scholes into ſo 
much diſtraction, . For ſome would have the Animal 
Spirits carry. the motive faculty along with them , 
and others affirm , that what they do ſo carry with 
them, 1s only a certain quality, which is not animal, 
and ferves only for a diſpoſition , to ſet the motive 
faculty, reſiding in the parts, upon .: | 

Bat the maintainers of both theſe opinions are, no 
doubt, miſtaken, though it wereonly in this, that they 
ſappoſe, as they do , the Spirits not to be animate ; 


the former , in that they aſſign animal vertues ro 


Bodies, which they conceive have'no life , the latter, 


in that they advance an imaginary quality , whereof 


they make no explication, and which leaves the thing 
as doubtful at is was before. SHINY 

2* We muſtrherefore affirm, that the Animal Spirits 
do not convey the motive vertue to the parts, but 
that the command of the Eſtimative faculty does-it, 
without which there can no motion be made. 

That this may be the better underitood, we are to 
remember , what hath been delivercd in the prece- 
dent diſcourſes , to wir, That the Appetite moves not 
but upon the command of the Eſtimative faculty, 
which orders what things-are to be done , That the 
faid command confifts in the Image , or Idza,” which 
that faculty frames in it ſelf; And that after ſuch an 
Image 
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1mape hath been therein produced, it is mulriplicable 
and diffuſive, as a light, into all the parts of the Soul. ., 

Now it is by the Spirics that chis communication is 
wrought. For, as corporeal .aRions are done by 
means of the Organs that are proper thereto , ſo 
knowledge ought to be made inthe Brain, in which 
are all the Organs neceſſary for that action. And 
whereas thFarts, which ought to execute what the 
Eſtimative Faculty commands, are remote from it, 
there is a neceſſity, the Soul ſhould have certain mi- 
niſters, whoſe work it is, to carry about the reſoluti- 
ons ſhe hath taken in her Privy-councel, withour 
which, as in a well-govern'd Commonwealth, nothing 
either ought or can be done, 

And this is the proper imployment of the Animal 
Spirits, which communicate the orders and decrecs of 
the Eſtimative Faculty to the parts, which , upon re- 
ceipt thereof, move,as we ſaid before, 
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Of the Vertues and Vices, whereof 
the Art how to know men may 
judge. 


Ince The Art how tokn:w Men pretends to the 
diſcovery of Yerrnes and Vices , how ſecret fo. 
= 


ever they may be, it may be allo expected from 
it, that it would acquaint us, what Vertues and Vi- 
ces are thereby meant; and withall , whether ir hath 
that. prerogative as to all in genera], or only as to 


ſore 
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ſome of them. Inorder tothe proſecution of - that 
deſign, it ought to make an enumeration thereof, thar 
it may afterwards give us a particular account of thoſe 
which are within its juriſdiftion , and falls under its 
cognizance. 

But before we come to that, this is to be premiſe, 
as of neceſſary knowledge , that the Vextnes and Vi- 
ces are certain Habits , fram'd in theSoul, by fe- 
veral Moral aQions,which, often reiterated, leave in 
her an inclination and facility to do the like, 


Art * | bu 
What Moral ations are. 


FÞ2 the clearing up of this doQrine, we are to ob- 
ſerve, that our Souls may do rwo kinds of ations, 
whereof ſome are neceſſary the others free. The for- 
mer are called in the <choles the Afions of Man, and 
thoſe which are free, Humane Aions, in regard they 
are proper to man, as he is Rational , he only, of all 
Animals, baving liberty, | 

 Fhere are ſome who confound the latter with the 
Morzal Actions, which' have a xefarence to good and 
evil manners, which deſerve praife or diſpraife;, re- 
ward or puniſhment. But if among tha free ations, 
there are ſuch as may be called indifferent, which are 
neither good nor bad , as many Philoſophers are of 
opinion, it is neceſſary there ſhould be ſome diffe- 
rence between Humane Aions and Moral Actions, 
and that the former ſhould be as it were the Genus of 
the latter ; ſoas that all Moral Actions may be Hu- 


mane, in regard they are free , and that all Humane 
Actions 
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A&ions may not be Moral, in regard there be ſome, 
which are neither good nor bad. 


Art. 2. 
What Right Reaſon is. 


Ut howere the caſe ſtand, as to the diſtin&ion of 
ARtions.it is to be noted, that the Moral are good 
or bad, according to their conformity or _ 
to Right Reaſon, Now Right Reaſon is 4 ju 
knowledge of the end and means, which Man ought to 
have,to arrive to his perfetion, And Ins perfetion 
conhiſts in two points; that of the Underſtanding, to 
know the Truth, and that of the Will, to attain the 
Soveraign Good,for which he is dehgn'd. Ina word, 
it is ſaid, that Art is a babit of the Underſtanding, 
caufing a man to operate according to Right Rea- 
ſon , and that Vertue is a habit of the Will , which 
makes a man act according to Right Reaſon, So that 
thcre is one Right Reaſon for the Underſtanding ,and 
another for the Will ; one, leading to Truth, the 0- 
ther, tending to Good. | 
This Right Reaſon, or Knowledge , proceeds ci- 
ther from God, or from Nature, or from Ratiocina, 
tion, For God makes Men to know what he deſires 
they fhould do, and that knowledge is the Soyeraign 
rule of our thoughts and ations. Nature alſo does 
inſpire men with a general knowledge, which is as ir 
were the firſt guide ſhe gives us, to condu@ our 
mind whicher it ought to go, Under this knowledge 
do fall the common Notions, which contribute to the 
attainment of the Speculative Sciences ; as allo thoſe 
natura 
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natural Laws, whereby our manpers are regulated, 
In fine, Ratiocination, aſſiſted by theſe firſt appre+ 
henſions and experience , hath found out Rules for 
Arrts and Sciences, civil Laws, for the maintenance of 
ſociety among men , and Maxims, for the condu& of 
every one in particular: And he, who ads zecor- 
ding to-any one of theſe lights, aQts according to 
Right Reaſon. But to keep as cloſe as may be to our 
ſubjet, weare, from all we have ſaid, to conclude, 
that.Moral Actions are conformable to Right Reaſon, 
when they areregulated cither by divine Law, or. by 
natural and civil Laws,or by the Ratiocination of Mo- 
ral philoſophy. 


Art. J- 
why the Vertues are in the mean. 


Ow, among the many rnles, which this part, of 
Philoſophy does furniſh us withall, chere is one 
that_hath an influence almoſt over the whole matter 
whereof we treat. This is, that the ations of che 
Will and ſenſitive Appetite , and the Vertues them- 
felyes, which they produce , ought to conſiſt ina me- 
diocrity , not inclining to cither exceſs or defet; 
Hence it is that Yertue alwaies keeps the mean be- 
tween two Vices, which are oppoſite one to rhe other, 


And though there are ſome , which ſeem to be ex- | 


empted out of this rule, as for example, Juſtice and 
Charity, and ſome others, yet is there a certain me- 
diocrity which even thoſe ought to obſerve,as we are 
raught by the Scholes. 
The reaſon upon which this mediocrity is "_ 
e 
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ded is hard enough to be found. For that which is 
commonly alledged , to wit, that the conformity of 
aRions to Right Reaſon, conſiſts'in this, that there is * 
neither more nor leſs inthe ations , then 6ught tg w- 
be , and that the difconformity obſervable t ercin 3 | 
proceeds from the addition of ſome thing or ſome of i 
circumſtance , which is not ſuitable therero, or the ,_ | » ft 
ſubtraction of thoſe that are; and that this Addi- [090 {xe 
tion and Subtraction makes the exeeſs af defet of & FS 
the aQions : This reaſon, I ſay, preſuppoſes what is% 
in the Queſtion, for it may be ask'd why theſe things 
and theſe circumſtances are or are not faitale +: 0 
thereto , and a man may maintain' which ſide be </ jd 
pleaſes, 
| conceive it therefore much more pertinent ,. to 
affirra, that the mediocrity of ations is grounded 0 
the Indifference, which is proper and natural to the: 
Soul, - For an action being nothing” bur a progreſſi- 7 
on, and as it were an efflux or effufon of the Aſtive $# & 
power, ought accordingly to be conformable to that A ' (/ 
power; And conſequently. the humane Soul being XSeafpr © 
indifferent and indeterininate, in regard-that, i,« Fa 
power, ſheis all things, ic is requiſite that her ations 1 « 
ſhould be ſo'roo : andthence does proceed, notonly _ 
the liberty ſhe hath to do them», or :not do them, 
but alfo the mediocrity, which ſhe gives them, wherr {© 
they are done by her. For though ſhe be then'de.-©& 
termin'd by the aRtion , whereto ſhe applies herſelf, --” 
yer does ſhe therein preſerve her indifference by the <vly 
mediocrity, wherein ſhe diſpoſes it,in aſmuch as what 
is in the midſt is indifferent, as to the extremities, and * 
what is in the extremity , is more derermin'd then. /** 
what is inthe midſt. Hence it comes , that the mo- p 
tions of the ſenfitive Appetite, which, inall other 
N Animals 
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Animals, are the more perfe&, 'the more they are iy 

clin'd to the exceſs and defe&t which is natural there, 
' to, oughtto be moderate in Man, in regard that hy 
"1g fig ubje&t to Reaſon, it is requiſite they ſhould hy 
OF" conformable thereto as we ſaid before. 
"I oy .» Thoſe Moral ARons therefore, which are diſpor 
gy £, *., , according to that mediocrity , which is preſcribed 
#17 -»-.; Right Reaſon, are good and commendable,and t 
32 ' that are Margable with any exceſs or defe&, are 
, evil, and deſtitute of moral honeſty ,and cannot pre 
-* tend to commendation, . They are called Vertuoy 

*and Vicious, yet fo as chat they do not communicate 
,. +*, + thatdenomibation to the perſons, by whom they are 
Ay V's” done. For a man is not called vertuous or vicious, 
EF \ Sport his doing of a good or bad aRon ; bur,to gain 
WA. Tthatname, itisrequiſite, he ſhould do many , and 
- 7 that he ſhould acquiretbe Habit thereof, in aſmuch 
T -._, « = bc hecannot be focalled , butvpon his having of 
{\% _*_ Vertueor Vice, which,as we ſaid bctore, are Habits, 
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Of the Seat of Moral Habits. 


” 


£ %.* I Ut where thall we find theſe Habits, and in what 
© EIÞpart of the Soul are they framed ? The difficulty 
« Iyes not, in reference to the Underſtanding , nor the 
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that theſe Moral Actions, which ought to be 
done with- liberty and eleRion, proceed _—_— 
| un Cr- 
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{1nderſtanding and the Will, whichare free powers, 
and conſequently, that Vertues and Vices are in thoſe 
Faculties, as in their true and proper ſubjet. The 
Queſtion then is only in reference to the ſenſitive 
Appetite , to wit , whether it be capable of Vertues 
and Vices, ſince it is ſuch a faculty as is not free, nor 
can take cognizance of Right Reaſon , which is the 
rule of all Moral ations? And what breeds the dif. 
ficulty as to this point, is, that the ſenſicive Appetite 
is ſubject to the Superiour faculties, and that its mo- 
tions enter into Vertuous or Vicious actions, accor- 
ding as it moderates them , or permits them to be, 
chargeable with exceſs or defet. So that if theſe 
motions, often reiterated , do leave therein an incli- 
nation and facility to do the like, it ſhall bea Habir, 
which, as it ſeems, can be no other then a Vertue or 
Vice. And thus the ſenſitive Appetite ſhall be ſuſ- 
ſceptible of either of them,as well as the Will. 

Now it is cercain, that there are habits fram'd in 
the ſenſitive Appetite, as may be deduced from the 
inſtruion given to beaſts, as alſo from the facility, 
wherewith our Appetite is inclin'd to certain aRions 
after it hath done them ſeveral times. To this may 
be added , thar, being a pawer , which is not deter. 
minated to one peculiar manner of aQing, and hath 
its motions ſometimes ſtronger , fometimes weaker, 
towards the ſame objeR, it is impoſſible , but that ic 
ſhould be capable of ſome habits, and that the 
actions, it often reiterates, ' ſhould leave, in ir 
the ſame facility , which all the other faculties, 
wang afrer the ſame manner , are acknowledg'd to 

ave. 

To rid our hands of theſe doubts , we are to lay it 
down as a certain ground , that the habits , whiel! 

N 2 Beaſts 
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Beaſts acquire, cannot be ranked among Vertues an 
Vices,and conſequently, that the fenſitive Appetite 
man,which is of the ſame order with that of Beaſts, j 
not, of it ſelf, capable of having any other habits the 
they are. 

Burt if it be further conſidered , that in Moral a. l 
ons, the Will ever as long with it, there is fram'(, 
at the ſame time, one habit in the Will, and another 
in the ſenſitive Appetite. The former is really ver. 
ruous or vicious, the latter, indifferent , as beiny 
neither good nor bad, Andin regard they are ng 
diſtingurſh'd , there is attributed to the ſenſitive Ap 
petite what belongs only to the Will. So that al 
may be ſaid of theſe laſt habits,amonnts only to this 
that they ſerve for matter and body to the vertue; 
and vices, whereof the farm and eflerce is in the 
Will; And that the vertues, which are in the Will, 
- areliving and animate vertues, and the production 
of them are, merit, eſteem and praiſe, whereas thoſ: 
of the ſenſitive Appetite are (if we may be permi' 
ted fo to expreſs our ſelves) but rude draughts and 
pictures,withour life and ſoul, baving not the vigour 
to produce any of thoſe things , unleſs it be when 
they are accompany'd by the other. 

For, when any perſon is naturally inclin'd to Tem- 
perance, he may acquire the habit thereof, but it ſhall 
not be a yertue,Ceſerving either praiſe or reward, 
if the Will do not contribute ſomewhat thereto. Nay 
it is further requiſite, that the Will be illuminated by 
Right Reaſon , otherwiſe the habit , which ic ſhall 
have contraRed, ſhall be of the ſame order with thoſe 
of the ſenſitive Appetite. Whereto this may be ad- 
ded, that the ſaid Habit ſhall be vicious, ſince it is 
conceiy'd , the Will hath not made the adyantages it 
| oughc 
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ought of the illumination , whereby it ſhould have 
been guided. It is not ſufficiert that it ſhould do 
good iFions, but requiſite that it ſhould do them wef. 
And thence comes it to be commonly ſaid, that Ver- 
rue conſiſts rather in Adverbs, then Adje&ives, and 
that to deſerve the name of juſt , it is not only expe- 
Red, that the things be j»f, but alſo that they be jauſft- 
ly done. 

Now in order to their being ſo done,there is a ne- 
ceſſity of having knowledge, of making choice of the 
means & circumſtances,in a word, of following the di- 
retions of Right Reaſon, which are aRions, whereto 
the ſenſitive faculty cannot attain , unleſs it be indis 
rectly, Forit is to be obſerv'd, that Right Reaſon 
being a knowledge , fram'd by intelleRual mages, 
cannot have any connexion or reference to the ſen- 
fitive Appertite,and cannot excite it to motion, in re- 
gard it is not ſuſceptible of thoſe kinds of Images, as 
the Will, upon the accompt of its ſpirituality, is. But 
when this latter hath been thereby illuminated, it 
moves, and afterwards imprints itsmotion on the 
ſenſitive Appetite, which implicitely ſuffers it ſelf to 
be carried away whitherſoever it is driven, So that 
if it happen, that its motions then proye conformable 
to Right Reaſon. t1e Appetite is not the canſe there- 
of bur it is the Will which forces it: & its procedure 
may be compar'd to the motions of a Clock,. which 
ow all their meaſures and regularity to the Art, which 
iS in the mind of the Maker, 
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Art; $, 


That there are four powers which may be regu 
lated by Right Reaſon. | 


BY after what manner ſoever the ſenſitive Appes 
tite be moved, certain it is, that it may be regu. 
lated by Right Reaſon, cither direRly or indirectly, 
and conſequently,it may be affirmed , that, fince it is 
twofold,and hach its concupiſcible and iraſcible parts, 
there are, in Man, four Powers, which ought to be 
regulated by Right Reaſon , to wit, the Underſtan. 
ding, the Will, and theſe two Appetites. And a 
Vertue is the ſettled and conſtant rule of Right Rea- 
ſon, ſo is it requiſite, that every one of theſe powery 
ſhould have its particular Vertue, as well to guide, 
as prevent it from falling into evil, which is againſt 
Right Reaſon. Thus there ſhall be four general ver- 
tues; to wit, Pradexce, for the conduct of the Un- 
derſtanding, 7ftice , to direRt the Actions of the 
the Will; Temperance,to regulate the Paſſions of the 
Concupiſcible Appetite; and Fortitade,forthe regu- 
lation of thoſe of the Iraſcible ; whether theſe or any 
of them be rais'd in the ſenſitive Appetite , or in the 
Will. For the Will hath two forts of ations, where- 
of ſome are referrable to the Good and Evil of the 
perſon who acts, and theſe have appropriated to 
themſelves the name of Paſſions; and the others re- 
late tothe Good ard Evil which may be done to 0- 
thers,and theſe are ſimply called A&:ous or Operations, 
that is, jo and vyjrft ations, 

To theſe four Vertues are referr'd not only all 
thoſe others, which are as it were ſpecies of them, but 
alſo the Vices, which are oppoſite thereto, We ſhall 
therefore divide the enſuing diſcourſe into four parts, 
or 
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or Seions,in each whereof we ſhall treat of one of 
theſe Vertues,of all the ſeveral ſpecies of it,and laſtly 
"os | of the Vices contrary thereto, 


Re 


id þ SECT. t 
the Of PRUDENCE. 


be [—_ and Syuderiſic , or Remorſe of Conſci= 

ence,are two habits of the Underſtanding, where- 
as by Moral AQtions are regulated. But they are dif- 
as ferent in this particular,that the Syndereſis preſcribes 
rs to all the vertues the end which they ought to) have, 


e and Prudence treats only of Jthe means whereof they 
[t ought to make uſe, in order to their arrival thereto. 

[= Now,all the employment which the latter bath in 
- this buſineſs may be redued to three general aQti- 
. ons ; the firſt whereof is to find out the means; the 


ſecond, to make choice of that which is beſt ; and the 

third, to preſcribe : And this is properly to delibe- 
| rate, or conſult , to judge, or conclude; to enjoyn, 
or preſcribe. And theſe things are ſo different one 
from the other, that,many times, there are ſome men 
fic for one of them, who are not for the others. Some 
will propoſe: all the expedients imaginable in a bu- 
ſineſs, and yet will not be able to judge, which is the 
beſt ; and another will do his work well enough as to 
that, but will come ſhort of the ingenuity to put itin 
execution. 

This difference proceeds from the defeR of ſome 
one of the intelle&ual faculties, which hath not the 
diſpoſitions requiſite to produce thoſe actions, For, 
N 4 to 
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to deliberate well , a man ſhould have a vivacity of 
Spiric to find out expedients; and Nocility, to un- 
derſtand and follow good connlels, To judge well, a 
man muſt dive into the bottom , and unravel the in- 
erieacy of affairs, which requires a ſmartneſs of A4p- 
prehenfion and ſoundneſs of Fadgment ; and to ſee,at 
a diſtance, the ſucceſſes, which things may have , and * 
that is Per/picacity, Or Forefi ght. To enjoy well, he 
muſt examine all the circumſtances of the aQtions,and 
that is Circamſpeion ; he muſt conſider the incon- 
veniences and obſtructions, which may happen ; and 
that is Precantion, In fine+, all three make their ad- 
vantages of Ratiocination and Memory , for nothing is 
to be ſaid without reaſon, and that,which is grounded 
on experience,is the moſt certain, 

Bur in regard it is not ſufficient to have conſulted 
well, judged well, and enjoy'd well, if things be nor 
ſpeedily put in execution . we maſt add, to all theſe 
qualities, Di/igexce, which is the final perfeRion and 
accompliſhment of Pradexce. | 

Moreover , if theſe a&ions be apply'd to the con. 
duct of a mans Perſon, Family, the Ceuntrey wherein 
he lives, or that of yarre,they ſpread into thoſe par. 
ricular Species of Prudence, which are called Afona- 
ftical, Occonomical , Political and Military. And 
theſe are the true Species of Prudence, the reſt may 
rather be called the integral parts thereof. 

Now though it be commonly affirm?d, that Vertue 
lies between two vicious extremities yet is it not caſie 
ro ſet them down here. For there are ſome,whereto 
there cannot any thing be oppoſice, but the defect, as 
for example, Memory. Nay there are ſome, which 
have for their contraries the ſame vices that are op- 
poſite to others, | f th 


He 
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- Hetherefore, who is endu'd with a vivacity of Spi- 
rit hath for his extreams the Extravagant perſon 
and the Stupid. He who is Docile, the Credulous, 
and the Obſtinate, He who is Judicious bath the 
ſame extreams as the Ingenious The Fore- ſeeing 
or perſpicacious perſon bath the Diltruſtful and the 
Stupid. The Circurſpect hath the Irconfiderate and 
the Negligent. © The Well. advis'd hath the Subtle ard 
the Simple , he who hath a good memory hath, for 
oppoſite, only him that bath a bad one, as alſo he 
who hath the experience of things, only him who hath 
it not. The Diligent hath the Precipicate and the 
ſloatbfal. 

Theſe are the Vertues and Vices which have ſome 
relation to Prudence, cccording to the diſtribution 
which Moral Philoſophy hath made thereof, and 
which the Art we treat of promiſes to diſcover. But 
it confiders them not as they lie in that diviſion , nor 
ander the ſame names. For it mzkes no difference 
between the CircumſpeR, the Perſpicacious , and the 
well. Advis'd perſon. And whatever appertains t9 
Ingenuity, Judgment, and Memory , it comprehends 
under the name of Fortunate birth, which ought to 
bring along with it vivacity of Spirir, ſoundneſs or 


| ſtrength of Judgment, and googneſs of Viemory , it 


being requilite that he who is cailed *gv7vig, well, or 
fortunately born, ſhould have all theſe qua'ities ro- 

ether, True it 1s, that it particularly examines thoſe 
who have only one of theſe endowments, as we ſhall 
ſhew anon. Kow the reaſon why this our Art does 
not alwaies follow the order of Moral Philoſophy, is, 
that all its knowledge is grounded upon ſigns, and 
that there are nor ſuch for all theſe habits, ſo 
exactly diſtinguiſh'h, lor there being ſome of __, 
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which are diverſify'd only by certain external cir. 
cumſtances, they-give not any preciſe marks , where. 
by they may be diſtinguiſh'd one from the other , |: 
being ſufficient, that the Principle, on which they de. 
pend, ſhould be known. And when it ſhall be known 
that a manis Judicious , it will be eafie to conclude, 
that he is well Advis'd, Circumſpe&, and Provident, 
which are the effects of ſudgment , which conſider 
both preſent and future circumſtances. + 

The order therefore, which our Art ſhall obſerye 
in this matter, ftands thus : 


A perſon well or fortu-\ The Extravagant. a 
ately born hath for f 
his oppoſites The Stupid.. . u 


The Ingenious,and the 
Judicions, have The fame oppoſrtes. 


He who hath a £004 1152 who bath none. 


memory 
The Wiſe or a Heedleſs. 
rate perſor The Sottiſh. 
The Prudent or well- w_ Crafty or Subtle. 
Adwis d The Simple. 
The Doe ſThe Credulonus, 
ORD The Obſtinate. 
_ The over-Haſty. 
The D f. 
be Ditgges p he Sloathfull. 
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SECT 2. 


of FUSTICE. 


USTICE is a Vertue which renders every 
| fot what belongs to him, For,as we are not born 
of our ſelves, nor only for our ſelves, ſo muſt we be 
oblig'd to thoſe , from whom we derive our Being, 
and alſo to thoſe, for whoſe ſake we have receiv'd it. 
And therefore both theſe have a certain right Over 
us, and we ought, jn Juſtice , to render them that 
which belongs to them. 

As therefore there are two Cauſes, to whom we 
are oblig*d for our Being, God and our Parents, ſo is 
it requiſite there ſhould be two kinds of Juſtice, 
whereby we ought to render what we ow them, and 
theſe are Religion and Picty. 

Now,in regard we are born in order to Society, 
and that Society is conſider'd as a Whole, whereof 
every one makes a Part, it is accordiggly requiſite, 
that every one ſhould have that reference to Society 
it ſelf and all thoſe, who contribute to-the compo- 
fition thereof, which ought to be between the part 
and the whole, and all the parts taken rogether ; 0- 
therwiſe the connexion and order, which ought to be 
therein, would be wanting, and there will be nething 
but diſorder and confuſion, Whence it comes, that 
the common Concernment, and that of every one in 
particular , oblige us to render them , what we ow 


them, upon this relation and union, That Juſtice, 
| which 
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which regards the publick concernment , is callelf} yend 
Policy, whereby we render to the Community, whalf ac 
WCc OW If. pro 

As to that which concerns particular perſons, thereſſ (1 
being ſome who are deſign'd to govern and com pne 
mand,either upon the account of their dignity, or by 


reaſon of the Excellence they have, the Juftice we onſl aff 
them is, Obedience and Reſpett. fite 

Inall orhers we are to conſider wiat we may op fl the 
them upon a rigorous account of Juſtice , or meerh op 
upon a pure Moral obligation. The fortner conſiſts in fer 


Diftribative and Commutative Juſtice , of the other th 
there are fix Species; to wit, Friexd/vip and GratiY 7. 
tude, Aﬀability and Truth , Fidelity and Liberality, Y 8: 
whereat the two firſt are anſwerable to the Heart, ; 
the two ſubſequent, to the yords ; and the two laſt, © 
to Aftions , whatſoever we ow being. to bederivelÞ 1 
from the Heart, words,and Effefts. { 
Thus it is that our Art makes uſe of theſe Maxims, Nt: j 
Inthe firſt place it conſiders the Honeſt, Juſt, or Up. || | 
right perſon, under whom is particularly compre- 
kended whatſfeeyer appertains to Politicall, Com: 
mutative, and Diſtributive Juſtice, And to the Juſt 
perſon it oppoſes the Simple and Miſchievous ; but it 
Examines, not the Simple perſon npon the ſame ac- 
count, as hg. makes one of the extreams of Prudence. 
In the next place comes Religion , which we all 
Piety, for now that word is reduc'd to the buſineſs of 
Religion : and the Juſtice we ow to our Parents is 
compretiended under Goodneſs, The oppoſites to 
Piety, are the Superſticions, and the Impious perſon, 
As to Obedience, it does not align any markes of 
it, ſince thoſe of Docility may ſerve inſtead thereof, 
Reſpect may alſo haye a certain reference Pru- 
ence 


* 
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dence, or the other Species of Juſtice : for he who 
does not pay the ReſpeR he ows, is either fooliſh ot 
proud, So that it places the Friend in the third 
Claſſis , to wh&m it oppoſes the Flatterer and the 
Enemy, Next follows the Grateful perſon , who 
hath, for his oppoſite , onely the Ungrateful, The 
Aﬀable comes in the firſt ra8k , who hath for oppo- 
fites, the Cajoler and the Ruftick, In the fixt, comes 
OF the Tell-croth , or Sincere perſon , who hath for his 
rh oppoſite the Lyar, But in regard Lying may be re- 
1 ferr'd to words, ations, a mans own affairs,and ano. 
7 thers, thence it comes that there are five kinds of 
* Lyars, the Vain perſon, the Diſſembler , the Arro- 
; gant , the Hypocrite , and the Evil-ſpeaker, Then 
ollows Fidelity , whereto there cannot any exceſs be 
; oppoſed, but only the defet, which is Perfidiouſnefs, 
UH In fine, the laſt of all is the Liberal perſon, who hath 
for oppoſites the Predigal and the Covetons. But 
- Fin regard Compaſſion and Clemency come ſomewhat 
' | neer Liberality , the former relieving thoſe that are 
in want, and the other remitting the puniſhment 
which was due, our Art adds the Mercitul and the 
Charicable , rg the former whereof there is þut one 
oppoſice, ro wit, the Unmerciful ;- and of. Clemency, 
the exceſlive Vice is Indulgency, or Fondneſs, and the 
defeRive,Cruelty. Magnificence hath alſo ſome rela» 
tion to Liberality ; for it ſeems to be a ſumptuous and 
excelling Liberality ; and that bath for its oppoſites, 
ſuperfluous Expence, and Miſerſhip. 
Theſe, reduc'd into the order obſerv'd in the pre» 
cedent Section, will tand thus, 


The Hee and 47h Simple. 


perſon hath for Op- The Unjuſt, or tiſchie- 
poſutes vous perſon, The 


” 
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POR 55 
The Pious , or devont = rot 
NS: The Flatterer. 

The Friend The Enemy. 
The Grateful perſon {The Ongratefvl. 
The Cajoller. 
The Afﬀable we y oſtick 
The Vain perſon. 
| on Words The Diſſembler. 
The Tell- ; The The Evil-ſpeaker, 
troth @ Lyar ! In 1tion og. be Arrogant, 
The Hypocrite. 
The Faithful perſon: 4 The Perfidions. 
| | The Prodigal. 
The Liberal The Covetous. 


The Magnificent 3s be 6" oli Expenſroe. 


The Unmerciful, p 
The C ompalſunate 1 Uncompain ? 4 
The Clement The Indulgent. 


The Cruel, 


CC. 
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OECT. 3 


of TEMPERANCE. 


He perfeRion of every power conliſts in the 

force of irs ation , ſo that the Paſſions, how 
violent ſocver they may be, are ſo many perfeQions, 
reſpe& being had to the Appetite , whereby they are 
produc*d, But in regard the Appetite was beſtow'd 
on the Animal, for its conſervation,and that,in Man, 
it ought to be ſubject to the ſuperiour Faculties, the 
aRions of it ſhould not be defeRtive , (ince perfe&ion 
conſiſts in the force of the action ; nor ſhould 
they on the other fide be exceſlive, becauſe theywould 
deſtroy health, and difturb the nobleit actions of the 
Soul. And therefore it is requiſite , they ſhould be 
moderate , that ſo they may be conformable to R ea» 
ſon, for, to be conformable to Reaſon, amounts to 
no more, then to be convenient for Man, that is, for 
his Nature, Nay xhboſe very Paſſions, which are ex- 
cited in the Will , ought to admit the ſame tempera» 
ment or moderation: for though they cannot alwaics 
cauſe an alteration in the Health, yet may they find 
the Soul work about ebjets, which owght not ro 
move her , or keep her too long engag'd about ſuch 
as are not bad Thenceit comes, that over-earne(t- 
neſs of ſtudy is vicious, in regard it employes the 
Spirit too much in Contemplation, and diverts it from 
that ARivity, and thoſe lawful cares of Life , which 
jultly 
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juſtly pretend to a ſhare in the ations of man. How: | $% 
ereitbe, all the Paſſions are regulated by two Yer. eh 
tues, thoſe of the Concupiſcible Appetite by Tempe. || 3 © 
raxce, and thoſe of the Iraſcible, by Forritade. 

As for Temperance , there are but two kinds of 
Paſſions about which it is employ'd, and which confti- 
wute the Species thereof, to wit, Pleaſure and Defire, 
For though Love be the firſt , and moſt powerful of 
them all, yet is it irhpoſſible ro make any concett or 
apprehenhon thereof, otherwiſe then as 1t is inclin'{ 
to ſome Good, which is either preſent or abſent, - If 
it be prefent, it cauſes Pleaſure; if it be abſent, jt 
trames Deſire : ſo that Love is,as it were ,involv'd and fal 
confin'd within theſe two Paſtions , and thiat Ver. fro 
cue, whoſe buſineſs it is to moderate them , does allo i 
at the ſame time regulate the Paſsion of Love. Nay bo 
if things be narrowly examin'd , we ſhall find, that | 
Pleaſ1re comprehends the two others , and that, in | ® 
effet, Temperance hath no other deſign then to mo- || ® 
derate the Pleafares, derivable from the Goods of || F 


the <oul, the Body , ot External things, But inre- P 
gard, that, of theſe Goods,there are ſome , which are F 
conſider'd rather as Abſent then Preſent , and others 
on the contrary : accordingly, Defire is more manifeſt 

in ſome,and Pleaſure in others,and therefore we have i 


though to ſeparate them. | 

For there are three things in generall, wherein our 
Defire may be vicious,to wit, Knowledge, Wealth and 
Honours : and there are two others which contribute 
ro immoderate Pleaſures, that is, the Senſes, and Di- 
yertiſements. 

As tO Knowledge, there being ſome things evil and 
unprofitable which may be learnt, and that roo much 
or too little time may be ſpent about ſuch as wy 

| $00 
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pood and profitable, the Vertue which regulates out 
eliresin the purſuit thereof may be called S:ady,; or 
a commendable Cxrioſfcry. | | 

For Fealth, if we regard the diſpoſall , whick is to 
be made thereof t@ others , the Yertue employ'd to 
that purpoſe is called Ziberality , and belongs to 
Juſtice : Bur if it be defired for a mans private uſs, 
the Vertue which moderates the cares , which a man 
takes in the acquiſition and uſe thereof, is called Fr- 

ality. * 
Th: Delire of Hoxour is regulated by Humility, M6- 
d:fty,and Maguanimity. Humility Keeps a man from 
falling too low in the purſuit thereof , Magnanimity, 
from attempting things too high ; Ard Modelty 
moderates the deſires a man may have for meaner 
bonours. 

Pleaſure does printipally regard the Sesſes, eſpe- 
cdlly rttoſe of the Taſting 8nd Touching, in aſmuch 
the irregularity of thoſe two is moſt prejudicial to 
Health, and the FunRions of the Underltanding. The 
plealureof Eating and Drinking is moderated by F$9- 
op {ag Chaſtity gives a Check co the enjoyments of 
the fleſh, 

Now whereas there is a necefvity of Divertiſewent, 
for the relaxation of Mind and Body , and for the re- 
fruiting of them with new forces, and that ſome 
abuſe may be made of the Pleaſure found therein , 
there is a particular Vertue deſign'd for the regula- 
tion of them , ro wit, Eatrapelis , whereof there are 
ſeveral Species, according to the diverſity of the ob- 
je&s,, whereindiverſion may be found , ſuch as are 
Converſation , Gaming , Munſich , Hunting , WW al- 


king, and others, whereto there have nor yer 


&ny names been given , unleds it be co that which 
| 0 mode- 
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moderates the pleaſure taken in Rai/ery. | 

THE ART How TO K NOW MEN 
is not , as tO this particular , more exaR then Mori 
Philoſophy , which hath not been able to make a dif. 
covery of all the Species of Temperance. For therg 
are many Paſciens of the Concupiſcible Appetite, 
whereto it hath not afign'd particular Vertues, for 
their regulation, as for example, Hatred, Averſion, 
and Sadneſs. Nay it hath not expreſs'd all the diffe- || 7 
rences of Deſires and Pleaſures, wherein there 
be ſome failing, as well as in what concerns the uſe of 
the ſuperiour Senſes , ſince the ſame exceſſes which Þ} * 
happen in the Taſting ard Touching , do alſo occur 
in the Sight, Hearing, and Smelling. But as Moral 
Philoſophy -hath , by the general tearm of Tempe- 
rance, made proviſion for all the particular Vertues 
requiſite for that purpole : So our Art hath aſſaum'd 
the freedom, to comprehend, under moderation, 
all that concerns the ordering and direQion of theſe 
Paſsions. 

We therefore place the Moderate perſon between 
the Voluptuous, and the Infenſible, The Studious is 
comprehended under the Curious, the extreams 
whereof are, the Over.curious and the Negligent, 
The Frugal perſon lies between the ſame oppoſite 
Vices as the Liberal, thoſe two being diſtinguiſh'd 
only by the different ends which theyhave in the diſpo- 
{al of Wealth. The Humble,the Modeſt & the Magna- 
nimous, have in a manner the ſame extreams, There 
be only the Proud and the Ambitious which are dif- 
ferent, ThatModeſty; which conſiſts in the Geſture, 
is confounded with the charaRer of the Wiſe, or Di- 
ſcreet perſon : That which relates to Cloaths is cal- 
led Handſomneſs, which hath for oppoſites the Gaw- 
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dy, and the Slovenly. But our Art conſiders not 
Vat Verroe , which is only in the external part, as 
being eaſily perceiv'd of it ſelf. The Sober perſon 
ic attended by ©WO VICE$ » both which are in the ex- 
ceſs, and hath nor any defeR at all. The reſt may be 
ſeen by the enſaing Table. 


The Moderate perſon The Voluptuons. 
hath for. oppoſites The Tnſexſible. 


The over-Inquiſitive. 


The Curious 17 aoorins.y 
te Frag Uhm, 

The Humble 1 NG 

The Magnanimons 4 = - + rat 
ame {Tie Over-baſifl 
The Sober or Temiperdie 2 cans Pp 
ob mam 
The gheerful ij =_ 
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The excelſwve Gamiſtey, 
To theſe may be addee : the Kt: — "b 


Ah 


SECT. 4. 
Of FORTITUDE. 


ORTIT UV DE moderates the Paſſions of th 
Iraſcible Appetite ; for this is the Vercue , whig 
regulates the youl, upon the occurrence of thi 
troubleſome and difficult Now, though therdl 
three kinds of Paſhon in this Appetite, to wit, Hope, 
Audacity, and Anger , yet are the two latter th 
more violent , and the leaſt tractable ; ſo. that thi 
Vertue is more apparent,in Anger and Audacity,the 
it isin Hope, And whereas Audacity relates to Dan 
Sers, and particularly.that which is moſt to be fear! 
of any, to wit, Death ; thence it proceeds,that moſ 
of the Philoſophers aſsign this Vertue to moderate 
that Paſsion alone. But following the Order we 
have propos'd to our ſelves, itis to be extended to 
all thoſe Paſsions. Nevertheleſs, before we come to 
treat of the Species of it, this obſervationis to be pre- 
mis'd, to wit, that there are three ſorts of Fortitude, 
that of the Body, that of the A{izd, and that of the 
Appetite, The firſt is purely natutal, the laſt is ac- 
quir'd by Study and Reaſon; the other is parcly na- 
tural , partly acquir'd, All theſe three have two 
principal funions, which are, to aſſault or ſet upon, 
acd oppoſe, ? 


Now 
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ſter Now as Anger is the ſtrongeſt, and moſt ordinary 
:G,.þ Paſſion of this Appetite, Meeknels is accordingly put 
"Y ;n the firſt place , as being the Vertue, by which this 
_ Þ raffion is moderated. There are ſeveral Species of 
Audacity , according to the ſeyeral obje&s which 
oblige it to attack or oppoſe. For, in atracking the 
Evil, if it be done in Arms, it makes Yalear ;-incall 
other caſes, it is Andacity, or Confidence. But if it 
ſlight and contema great Dangers,it is tearmed Aſag- 
»animity,or Greatneſs of Courage. On the contrary, 
inoppoling, it 1s Conftaxcy and Patience. 
ft As concerning Hope, it is regulated by Patience 
and Perſeverance, The latter hath a reſpe& te the 
i, delay , the formerconſiders all the other difficulties, 
Fi which may occur in the expeRation of Good. 
: According to this Order, onr Art ought in the firſt 
iN place to examine the Strength and Weakneſs of the 
hi Body and Mind, then ſpeak of Meekneſs, which hath 
lee N or its oppoſites , Anger and [nſenſibility , and ſoof 
the reſt, as may be ſeen in the enſuing Table. 


A Perſon of a ſtrong Confſti- 
n tution of Body hath bt te Weak of Body 


ve | one contrary,which is 


a G ſtrong Conltitution of 

. | ind hath alſo but one, Weakneſs of Mind 
5 which is 

c 

- | The Meek or Conr The Angry, 

: ek. urteous The Inſenſible. 

'| Theraliant {F he Raſh. 

| The Coward. 
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The Bold ye Impudent. 


The Timarons, 


NES The Preſumptu 
The Magnenimays The Profagoe 


The Unconſtant, 
The Conſtant The Obſtin ate. 
We The Impatient. 
The Patient | irs Stupid. 
The Self-will d. 
The Perſeverant w be bs hearted 
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CHAP; 1 


Of the Means whereby Men may 


be known. 


E Aving, inthe precedent Book, explicated 
2 the Nature of the Inclinations, the Me- 
= 0; of the Soul, and the Habits , which 
Sta 7 HE ART How TO KNOW 
ME N pretends it ſelf able to diſco- 
ver, our deſign call upon us now, to an examination 4 
O 4 of i 
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of the Adearr, whereby this Knowledge is to be arÞre! 
rain'd. " 28 

Now,whereasit js impoſsihle to come to the knoy? | > 
ledge of things obſcure , otherwiſeathen by that offf is 
thoſe which are already known to ns , there is a ne-Þ} i 
ceſsity ; that if there be an Art , whereby may befſ 19 
taught what lies hid in men, it ought to make uſeoff * 
ſome manifeſt and known means, between which and 
the things it would know , there ſhould be ſuch y 
rapport and connexion , as that ſome certain conſe. 
quences might be drawn from the one to the other, 
And whereas there is not any rapport of this nature, 
other then what is between the cauſe and its effe, 
or the effeR and its cauſe, or between one effect and 
another , upon this account that both of them pro- 
ceed from the ſame ſource, it follows, that there are 
three means whereof this Art may make uſe,to arrive 
at the end, which it propoſes to it ſelf, and that it may 
diſcover a ſecret effe& . by the cauſe which is known 
to it,or an obſcure cauſe by a manifeſt effeRt , and an 
unknown effe&t by another which is evident. And 
theſe means are called Sigxs , becauſe they denote, 
fenifie,and deſign the things that are obſcure. 

Thus, when-we know a man to be of a Tempera- 
ent ſuþje& ro Melancholy , it may be ſaid, that he 
ath an inclination' to Sadneſs, in aſmuch as that 
Temperament is the cauſe of ſuch an Inclination , 
and then the cauſe is the Fgn of the effe&t. On the 
contrary, by the natural inclination which ſome man 
may have to Sadneſs, it is preſum'd, that he is of a 
Melancholick Temperament, ard in that caſe, the 
effe& is the ſ'gn of the cauſe. In fine, by the Timo. 
rouſneſs, which may be obſerv'd in both theſe per- 
fors, it may be judg'd that they are Diſſerblers , in 
CE en DEs, | | regard 
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Jregard that both Timorouſneſs and Diſsimulation 


oceed from the weakneſs which attends the melan- 


| cholick Temperament , and then it is, that the effeR 
i is fgn of an effet, Now, ſince cauſes and effefts 


ſerve for Signs to the Art wetreat of , the next thing 
to þe known is, what theſe cauſes and effeRts are, 


Art. 1. 


What Cauſes they are which ſerve for Signs. 


T is not to bedoubred but that the Cauſes , which 
contribute to the difoverv of men, muſt be ſuch as 
have an influence over Man,and are in him , thats, 
ſuch as cauſe ſome alteration in the Pody and Sou} 
and promote and change the ations of beth. Of 
theſe there are two Orders, ſomearec 1ter»al ſome 
External. | | 
The Internal cauſes are the Faculties of the Soul, 
the Temperament , the Conformation of the parts, 
Age, Nobleneſs or meanneſs of Birth, the Habits , as 
well Intelleual, as Moral, and the Paſsions, The 
External are Parents, the Celeſtial Bodies , the Cli. 
mate, the Seaſons, Aliment, proſperous or adverſe 
Fortune, Example, Advice, Puniſhments, ard Re- 
wards, For all theſe Cauſes make different impref. 
ſions upon Man, and according to the ſtrength the 
have, they produce in him different effets , and tif. 
poſe him to ſuch and ſuch ations. © So that every Fa- 
culty of the Soul, every Temperament , every Ape, 
every ſeveral kind of Birth , bath its proper ag 
ons, 1ts particular diſpoſitions, its inclinations, and 
averſions, wht | 
23 Parent 
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Parents do many times derive, to their child 

thoſe qualities of. bedy and mind , which are natargy A 
to themſelves; the Climate , Health and Sickneſs 
courſe of Life, Proſperity and Adverſity ,, Good andfj £9 
Bad Example ; in fine, the different aſpeRts of the Col} # 
leſtial Bodies cauſe an alteration in the Body and 
Soul, imprinting in them divers qualities, and making ba 
them inclinable to certain Actions, SL 


Att.-2. 


What the EffeFs are which ſerve for Signs. 


T*He Effetts which proceed from theſe Cauſes are 

L alſo of two kinds, for ſome are Corporeal ; 0 
thers, Spiritzal. 

The Spirstnal are the qualities of the mind , the 
Inclinations, the Habits, all the ations and motions 
of the Soul : for, that they haye been numbred a. 
mong the Cauſes , was in confideration of the Efﬀfeds 
which they produce , as here they are ranked among 
the Effecs, by reaſon of the Cauſes from which they 

roceed. Forinſtance , the Inclination which a man 

ath to Anper,is the cauſe of the Anger ; but it is alſo 
theeffeR of the cholerick Temperament, which gives 
birth to that Inclination. 

The Corporeal Effects conſiſt in the Bulk of the Fi- 

ure of the parts, in the firſt and ſecond Qualities, in 
the Air of the Countenance , in the Carriage and 
motion of the Body, as we ſhal| ſhew more particu- 
larly hereafter. 

So that upon cognizance taken of theſe Cauſes, and 
a knowledge ot the power they have, fotne judgment 

may 
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may be made of their preſent or. future effects , 
And on the other {ide , upon an obſervation of the 
Effets,and a knowledge ot thar whereto they oughe 
if tobe referred , the preſent or paſt cauſes may be 
6'd at, Thus arc they Signs one of the other; 
fend THE ART HOW TO KNOW MEN, 
hath a priviledge to make its advantage of them, in 
order to the performance of wharit promiſes. 

But in regard all theſe $S:9»s create not an equal 
knowledpe of the things whereto they. are referr'd, & 
that ſome of them denote the ſame with more cer- 
rainty then others , it is requiſite there ſhould be a 
, | careful examination taken of their Strengrh and 

weakneſs , ſince that is the chiefeſt and moſt ſolid 
re | ground of this Art, 
O- 
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Of the Strength and Weakneſs of 


S19Ns, 
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Art I, 

What Judginent is made by the Canſes. 
Enerally ſpeaking , the judgment whieh is 
made by the Cauſes, is more uncertain then 
that which is made by the EffeRs, in regard 


that from the knowledge of the cauſe of ſome thing, 
ir 
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it does not follow, that it ſhould produce the effe&if} & 
is imagin'd to do., by reaſon of divers obſtrution}} \c 
which may happen in the produttion thereof: Bu 11 
when an effe& is ſeen, it muſt of neceſſity be , thafj kr 
the cauſe did precede. ' Thence it comes , that the lat 
knowledge which is had of the Temperaments , by A 
the marks they leave upon the Body, is more certain W 
then that which is had of the inclinations by the A 
Temperament,in aſmuch as theſe marks are the effed 
of the Temperament, and that the Temperamenti 
the cauſe of the Inclinations. 


Arc. 2. 
Of the next Cauſes. 


is Oe al a &S os 


Oreover the cauſes are oftwo kinds ; ſome are 
termed the: Next Cauſes, others are Remote, 
From the former, a more certaine judgment may 
be deduced, in regard they have a firiter connexion 
with their effe&. | Accordingly, the knowledge 
which is had of the Temperament, better diſcovers 
rhe inclinations, then any thing that can be inferr'd 
om Birth, Age, or the Climate, &c, But there 
is not any Caute, from which there may be a more 
certaine judgment deduc'd of a mans aQtions, then 
the Habit: For he who ſhall know one to bea juſt 
perſon, will be the more apt to affirm, that upon 
ſuch or ſuch an occaſion, he will do an a of juſtice. 
Into this rank may alſo be reduced the Paſsions 
themſelyes, in reference to thoſe others which arc 
wont 'to accompany them ; for the Paſsions never 
mzer.halone, and there is not any of them but pro- 
duces 
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Te&if Suces ſome others which either appear with it, or fol- 
tionf low'ic very cloſely. Thus Arrogance; Impaticace, 
- But jodiſcretion,accompany Anger, and therefore he who 

tha knows a man to be ſometimes tranſported with the 
| the latter, may «firm that he is apt to tall into the others, 

byy And this obſervation is ſo conſiderable, that it makes 

nf way for the Nobleſt rule of all Phyſfognomy, whereof 
the Þ Ariſtotle is the author, and which he calls SyHogsftick:; 
«&} and of which we ſhall baye occafion to ſpeak here- 
wu afcer. 

The Qualities or Endowments of the mind do alſo 
give a certain judgment of the good & bad produQi- 
ons, which ſhall proceed from them. And it may be 
affirmed, that when ſome man ſhall conceive himſelf 
oblig'd, out of the bent of his own inclination, to em- 
brace ſome opinion, or to ſpeak to ſome buſineſs, he 
will judge and diſcourſe of it, anſwerable to the 0- 

© F pinion the world hath of his capacity and endow- 
ments, 


, 
i 


Art. 3. 


Of the Remote Cauſes. 
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S$ to the remote Cauſes, if there were ſo great 

A certainty in Aſtrology as fome imagine to them- 
ſelves, no queſtion but the judgments , - which might 
be made upon conſideration of the Celeſtial Bodies, 
would be the moſt certain of any. But we do not 
acknowledge © great a power in thoſe Rodies, as 
is attributed to them, and we can grant them,at moſt, 
but ſome ſmall advantage over the Climate, which 
gives'ſome ground to judpe of the Inclinations, upon 
the accompt of the Temperament, whereof itisa Re- 
mote 
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mote cauſe as well as they. Ape and Sickneſs 
be pur in the forme rank. But good and bad Fortune, 
Nobleneſs or meanneſs of Birth, Examples (unde 
which I comprehend Counſels, Advice, Rewards,and 
Puniſhments ) afford" but very doubtful conjeRares; 
Laſtly,the Seaſons and Aliment make the moſt uncer. 


tain judgments of any. 


Art, &: 


What Judgment that is which is made by the 
Effects. 


A $ to what concerns the diſcovery which may be 
of the Cauſes by the Effe&s, we are to preſup. 
poſe the diſlinQtion we have already made thereof, 
that is, that of theſe latter, there are ſome Spiritual, 
ſome Corporeal, For,generally ſpeaking,the judg. 
ment which is made by the Corporeal , is more cer- 
tain then that deduc'dirom the Spiritual, in as much 
as the former immediately proceed from the Tempe- 
rament, and the Conformation of the parts , - which 
are the Next Cavſes of the Inclinations; or the 
( viz. the effeRts ) proceed from the Pafſion it ſelf, 
which produces them en the Body, when the Soul is 
ſtirrd thereby. 

& And as to the Spiritual, which are the Qualities or 
Endowments of the mind, the Inclinations, the AQi- 
ons and Motions of the Soul, and the Habits; as there 
are many ſeveral Cauſes , whereby each of them 
may be produc'd,, fo the judgment made thereof ig 
the more indeterminate and uncertain, For the Paſ- 
f10n maybe caus'd by divers objeRs, by the heck 
ne 


1 
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neſs of the Mind , by the Inclination, &c.' In like 
nner , the Inclination may be the produe of the 
Inſtin&, to the Temperament, and of Cuſtome. The 
Habics alſo have diverſe Principles as well as the 
Qualities of the mind , ſo that it is no ealie matter 
preciſely ro aſſigne the Cauſe , from which each of 
theſe EffeRs proceeds, 

Now, ſince there may be a more exa& knowledge 
deduced from the Corporeal EffeRs , and that it is of 
them only that Phyſiognomy makes uſe, in order to 
the diſcovery of the Inclinations, it concerns us to 
be I engage upon a more careful examinationof chem, 

and to ſee what their number may be, what the cau- 

ſes thereof are, and what Strength and Weakneſs 
» & they have, that ſo we may judge, not only of the In= 
cinations, as Phyſiognomy does , bur alſo of the 
Qualities of the mind, the Paffions and Habits,which 
THE ART How TO KNOW MEN pretends 
it ſelf able to diſcover by them, 
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Of the N atural Signs. 


N the firſt place, we are here to preſuppoſe, that 
there are two kinds of Effe&s, or Sign: , which 
are imprinted on the Body, Of thele,one is the 
Nataral,which proceeds from the conſtitution of the 
Body, and the other Elementary Cauſes : the other, 
the Aſtrological , which proceeds from the Stars or 
Cele. 
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Celeſtial Bodies, whereof Aetopoſcopy and Chi 
mancy make uſe, . We ſhall hereafter examine, wh 
ther there be any certainty in thoſe Sciences, an 
whether the Signs,upon which they have fram'd their 
Rules, may tontribute any knowledge of the Incl 
nations,the Paſsions , and the Habits, as they pre: 
tend to do, 

As to the Natural Signs, Ariſtotle hath reduc{Þ 
them to nine Heads or Articles, which aregheſe £ 


1. The Motion of the Body,as the Gate. the 
Geſture, and Carriage of it. 

2. Beauty, and Deformity. 

3. Colour, 

4. The Air of the Countenance. 

5. The quality of the Skim. 

6. The Voice: 

7. The Fleſhineſs of the Body: 


8. The Figure & 
9. The Luargneſs of the Parts. 


. All theſe Signs proceed from Internal or External 
Cauſes. And this diſtinQion is ſo neceflary , that it 
makes in a manner, the whole difference there is be- 
tween thoſe which are advantageous and thoſe that 
are otherwiſe, as we ſhall make appear. 

The [nternal Cauſes are, the Conformation of the 
Parts, the Temperament and the Motive Vertue ; the 
External are all thoſe things, which come from with. 
out, and work ſome alteration in the Body, Thus a 
man may go flowly , either out of his natural Incli- 
nation , or out of Deſign, or through Weakneſs, 
Beauty and Deformity proceed from Nature, pw 

c>, 


- 
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te, or Accident, The Colour ought to be conſo. 
\whehanc to the Temperament ; bur the Air, and ſuch 
- andther chings may alter ir, The Air of the Counte, 
therſhance, and the Voice, the Skin, and rhe Flefhineſs of 
Inch-Fhe parts, may receive alteration upon the ſame ac, 
pre:Fount. 1n fine, the Figure of the Parts $ either Na. 
iral or Accidental, for a man may become crooked, 
nd crump-ſhoulder*d, either by 4 Fluxion, or by a 
all, or by Nature, True it is, that, of theſe Signs; 
ſome are not ſo eaſily changed by the External Cau- 
the ies, as the Figure , the Air of the Countenance , and 
Motion ; bur the Colour, the Skin, and the Voice,do 
alily receive the impreſsions thereof. 

But ic being ſuppos'd, as it is certsin, that the In, 
ternal cauſes are thoſe which produce the moſt cer- 
rin Signs, we make this further obſervation , Thar 
the Figure and Largnefs of the Parts proceed from 
the Conformation , the Temperament gives the Co- 
jour, the quality of the Skin,and the Fleſhineſs of the 
Parts; The particular kind of Gate, and the other 
Motions proceed from the Motive Vertue : But 
Beauty,the Voice.8& the Air of the Countenance pro- 

{ | ceed from all theſe three Caufes joyned together.For 
Beauty coniſting in a ſymmetry , and juſt propor- 
tion of the Members , as to colour and grace , the 
p:oportion proceeds from the Conformation ; Co- 
tour, from the Temperament ; and the grace, from 
Motion. The Voice is anſwerable to che Conforma- 
tion of the Organs, their Temperament, and the mo- 
tion of the Muſcles, Fn fine, the Air of che Counte- 
hance,and the Carriage of the Body,have their prin- 
cipal dependence on the Motion : for in the diſtur- 
bance of rhe Paſſions, the Air , which accompanies 
thers, is nothing elſe then a certain propo-tion af 
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the parts , reſulting from the diverſe motions th 
wake in purſuit of Good and Evil , which moy 
the Appetite, But that diſturbance of cle paſgigh BC 
being calm'd, and taken away, the Air, which remai 
fix'd on the Countenance, relates to the Conformgy 
on and theTemperament,as may be obſerv'd 1n thoſe 
who naturally have the ſame conſtitution and diſpe 
tion of the Parts, with thoſe, which the Paſſion i 
wont to cauſe, 


ce 
; ſo 
Of the Difference of Signs. n 


F the Signs before-mentioned ſome are Con. 

mon, Others Proper, The Common Signs are ntl ( 
determinated to any one quality , but may fignife 
many ; on the contrary , the Proper are determinate 
only to one. 

Moreover, there are ſome Signs, which, in a mar- 
ner, never change, as the Conformation , all the rel 
may be chang*d, And among theſe laſt , ſome are 
Stable and Permanent, others are Traxfient, and con- 
tinue but a ſhort time. Thus thoſe which proceed 
from Age and the Climate, are Stable ; but ſuchas 
proceed from Sickneſs and the Paſsions, are of ſmall 
continuance, | 

From theſe Diſtintions , ſomething may be de- 
duc'd, which may contribute to the diſcovery of the 
Strength and Weakneſs of the Signs, for thoſe which 
proceed from external cauſes do nat denote any 
thing certain. And of thoſe which the Internal cau- 
fes have produc'd, the Stable are ſignificators of Per- 
: manent 
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manent Inclinations ; the others may poſsibly de- 
note the preſent Paſsions, but not the natural Incli- 
nations , unleſs it be by accident ,as Ariftetle ſpeaks, 

Beſides, the ſigns which are the leaſt eafily chang'd 
by the External cauſes, are the moſt certain , ſuch as 
are the Figure, the Air of the Countenance, and Mo- 
tion ; but the Colour, the Skin , the Fleſhineſs of 
the parts, and the Voice , are conſequently the leſs 
certain, 

Whereto this may be added, that the Common 
Signs do not ſignifie any thing certain, unleſs there be 
ſome proper Sign, whereby they ſhould be determi- 
nated, 


Art. 2: 


of the Means aſſugn'd by Ariſtotle to diſcover 
the efficacy of Signs. 

Riftetle propoſes another Maxim , to find out 

the efficacy and certitude of Signs, For he af- 
firms , that , ſuch as are obſervablein the principal, 
and moſt excellent parts , are accordingly the moſt 
certain, and that, among thoſe, the Head is the moſt 
conſiderable ,but,in that, the Eyes challenge the pre- 
heminence , the Forehead hath the next place , and 


then the Face , comprehending all that is below the 


Eyes. Next tothe Head , are accounted the Brea? 
and ſhoulders , in the third place come the Arms and 
Legs ; The Belly is the laſt of all, and the leaſt conſt. 
derable. i 

But this Rule ſeems ſomewhat diſconſonant to the 
Maxims of Ariftotle , nay indeed to Reaſon it ſelf, 
For he, who aſfsigns the Heart for the principle of all 


P 2 Actions, 
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ARions, as being that part , wherein he affirms th" 
Paſsions to be framed, ſhould have beitow'd the firf the 
and moſt excellent place on the Breaft, and not on theja® 
Head , and have maintain'd , that the moſt certair de! 
ſigns of the Inclinations and Paſsions are derivahle rhe 
from that part, which encompaſſes the place , where 
they have their firſt birch, But it is to be obſerved} © 
that Ariforle does not there paſs his judgment, of the 
excellency of the parts, 5 a Philoſopher or Phyſiciu 
would do; he conſiders then. only upon this refle 
Ron, that the Paſsjons are more diſcoverable in 
thoſe, then others And accordingly , he places the F 
Arms atid I.cggs beſore the Belly , though they he 
much leſs excelicnt and lels conſiderable, as to the 
eſſence and nature of the Animal, Now it is certain, 
that there is not any part , wherein the Paſsions are 
ſooner, and more apparently obſervable , then they 
arein the Head: as we ſhall ſhew more particularly in 
the next Article, 


Art. 3. 


That the Paſſuons are moſt apparent in the 
Head. 


f How firſt reaſon we ſhall give for the more re- 
markable manifeſtation of the Paſsions in the 
Head, is this, that they are not fram'd without the 
uſe of the Senſes, from which is derived the firſt 
knowledge of thoſe things, that move the Paſsions, 
and that all of them , Touching only excepted, are 
placed in the Head, Add to this, that.the Efimative 


Facalty , whoſe work it is to conceive the things 
which 
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which are good and bad, and pives the firſt ſhock to 


e brafithe Appetite , 1s in the Brain; and that the ſtrength 
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and weakneſs of mind, which have alſo a depen- 
dence on the ſame part , hath a great influence over 
the Inclinations and Paſsions, For it is certain , that 
Children , Sick perſons , and Woraen are ordinarily 
enclin'd to Anger, out of pure weakneſs of mind, as 
having not that heat of blood and heart, which is re. 
quiſite for a diſpoſition to that Paſsion, 

But the principal reaſon hereof proceeds from the 
impreſsion , which the Paſsions make. on that part. 
For as the Soul hath no other deſign in the motions 
of the Appetite, then to bring the Animal to the en. 
joyment of that Good, which ſhe conceives neceſſary 
thereto, and to remove the vil , whereby it may be 
;njur'd , ſo, to compaſs her deflires , ſhe employs all 
the parts, that are under her juriſdiction, and cauſes 
them to move anſwerably to the intention ſhe hath. 
Now, of theſe, ſome being more ſuſceptible of mo- 
tion then others , they accordingly make a ſpeedier 
diſcovery of the agitation wherein ſhe is, and the 
progreſs ſhe makes therein : for there are ſeveral 
degrees in every Paſsion. In the firſt place, there is 
the emotion, or firſt ſtirring, of the Appetite, which 
does not iſſue out of the Soul,as being an immanent 
action : Then the Heart and Spirits are ſtirr'd, as 
being the chief Organs of the ſenſitive Appetite, and, 
if the Paſsion increaſe, the eyes , the forchead, and 
the other parts of the Head ,are ſhaken : bur if ir (till 
adyance, and come to execution, and that the Soul 
would really arrive at the enjoyment of the Good, 
and ſhun the Evil , ſhe moves the parts deſign'd for 
that purpoſe. till at laſt, ſhe puts the whole body into 
motion,if ſhe be nor prevented, 
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and Spirits are thoſe parts of the body which are firſ 
moved in the Paſſions, But the motion of the Heart 


is not ſenſible , as that of the Spirits, which is imme- | 


diately to be ſeen in the Countenance , in regard 
they carry the blood along with them , the ſudden 
arrival or departure whereof alters, in a moment the 
colour and figure of the face , which alteration hap. 
pens not to the other parts, and that for two reaſons, 
One is, becauſe the Spirits make their recourſe to 
the face more abundantly then to any of the other 
parts, upon this account , that the Senſes are lodg'd 
therein, which ſtand in need of ſpacious channels, 
whereby the Spirits may flow thither in greater quar- 
tities, and with more eaſe. The other is, that the 
Skin of the Face is of a particular conſticution, which is 
not to be found in any of the other parts. For all 
elſwhere, unleſs it be in the palms of the bands, or the 
foals of the feet, the skin may be ſeparated from 'the 
fleſh: But in the Face, they are both ſo united toge- 
ther , that they cannot be ſeparated one from the 
other , without tearing and rending it. Whence it 
comes that the colour , which proceeds from the mo- 
tion and quality of the blood, is more manifeſt there, 
then in all the reſt of the body , and this alſo ſo much 
the more, for that the skin there is very thin and de- 
Jicate ; which is not to be found in the hands and 
feet, So that, it being ſhewn , that the Paſsions do 
principally and more eaſily change the colour of the 
Face, then that of any of the other parts, it is to be 
maintain'd as certain , that, in ſuch a caſe, it muſt be 
the place where they appear ſooneſt and moſt evi- 
dently. | 
' Moreover, whereas the Soul, being ſtirr'd, moves, 
REL. | not 


So that it is to be hence obſery'd , that the Heart | 
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leart | not onely the Heart, the Spirits, and Humours , but 
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alſo thoſe parts, which move voluntarily, it is not to 
be queſtion'd , but that thoſe which are moſt apt to 


| motion are the firſt tirr*d by her,though their moti- 


on contribute but very little to the execurion of her 
deſign. For, to what end ſerves the wrinkling of the 
forehead , ihe lifting up of the Eye-brows , and the 
widening of the noſtrils in the Paffion of Anger ; or, 
in Baſhfulneſs,the caſting down ol the eyes, bluſhing, 
and being ont of countenance? And yet it is not to 
be doubted, but that all theſe motions proceed from 
the diſturbance caus'd by the Paſsion in the Soul, and 
whereby ſhe is hurried, to make uſe of whatever 
ſands in her way,though it be no advantage to her,as 
we laid before. 

Since therefore that, of the parts , there are not 
any ſo ſuſceptible of motion, nor ſo ſuddenly betray 
their reſentment of the Paſsions , as thoſe which are 
inthe Head, Arifotle had reaſon to aſsign it the firſt 
place, as to what concerns Phyfiognomical Signs ; and 
to diſpoſe the eyes in the moſt excellent place therein, 
then to bring in the forehead, and ſo conſequently 
the others, for the reaſons we have alledged, 


Art 4, 


That the Inclinatiens are moſt apparent in the 
Head. 


3 might be ſaid, that all this Diſcourſe does indeed 
demonſtrate the appearance of the Paſsions more 
remarkably in the Face,then any where elſe , but that 
the ſarne thing is not to be concluded as to the Incli- 
P 4 nations; 
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nations, and that all this alteration, and all theſe mg. 
tions, Which are conſequent to the agiration of thi} 
Soal, are only tranſient Signs , incapable of denoti 
permanent diſpoſitions, ſuch as are thoſe of the Incl} 
nations and Habits. But we conceive it no inconſi.þ 7 
derable advancement to have ſhewn, that the Che þ 
racers of the Paſsions are principally zpparent in 
that part of the Body, ſince that., according to the | 
f 
| 


rule of conformity, whereof we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, 
thoſe who naturally have the ſame air, which the Paſ- 
{ion cauſes, are inclinable to the ſame Paſsion. 

However it may happen, if the Temperament, the 
Conformation of the parts, and the Motive vertue, he 
the cauſes of permanent Signs, it is conſequently 
certain, that there are not any parts , wherein the 
Formative vertue as more efficaciouſly , then it 
does in the Head , by reaſan of the excellency of its 
Operations, and its Organs, no parts, wherein the 
Temperament can be more eaſily diſcover'd , by rex 
ſon of the particular conſtitution, which the skin is of, 
in fine, no parts, wherein the motive vertue is ſtron- 
ger,and more free in its motions, ſince there it is inits 
proper ſeat and vigour, 

To theſe reaſons, this may be added, that the great 
variety of the organs, which arc inthe Head, ſupplies 
us with a greater number of Signs , then any other 
part whatſoever, and that, Audacity and Fear taken 
away, as alſo ſome others which have dependance on 
them, there is not any Paſsion that leaves its marks on 
the parts, whereby the Heart is encompaſsd, So that, 
without any further difficulty,we may allow the Head 
the preheminerce , as to what concerns the Signs pb- 
ſervable in phyſiognomy. | 
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Art. 5, 


| That the Inclinations are diſcoverable by the 


Arms and Leges. 


T may ſeem deducible from theſe laft reaſons, that 
| we are Willing to allow the ſecond rank to the 
Arms and Leggs , and admit them to be the places, 
from which, next to the Head, there may be drawn 
ſach Signs, as may pretend to moſt certainty , and 
whereof there are a greater number ; and conſe= 
quently, that the Breaſt is not ſo conſiderable as they 
are, Andindeed, if the Air of the Face, the Be- 
haviour , and motion,be more certain Signs then the 
Figure, as Ariſtotle , in theſe words ſeems to affirm, 
loyuebTepety Tolg n9501, x; tale ms rivnoes mh ON He 
were, Placing the Figure after the Motions, it iS cer- 
tain,that they are much more apparent in the Geſture 
and Gate,then in the Breaſt,where it may be thought 
there is only the Figure to be conſider'd. 

But we are here to call ro mind, what we have faid 
elſewhere, to wit, that the Paſsions may be conſi- 
der'd in their firſt ſtirring, and in their execution, 
and that the execution is not alwaies conſequent to 
the ſtirring and emotion. Now the Arms and Legs 


are the principal organs in order to the execution of 
what the Appetite commands , and the Heart is the 
principle and ſource of the emotion. So that the 
marks which this latter gives are more univerſal, 
and more certain, then thoſe of the others, it bein 

affirmed , that the Heart is alwaies mov'd in the Pal. 
ſions, and that every Paſsion comes not to execution. 


[ 
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I add further , that the Breaſt and Shoulders haye 
alſo their particular carriage and motion, as well a; 
the Arms; beſides, that the motion of the Arms, and 
the manner of Going, may be chang'd by cuſtom, 
whereas the ſame thing cannot be ſaid of the Figure 
of the Breaſt , which alwaies denoces the Tempera. 
ment of the Heart, and, conſequently, the Incling- 
tions. And as for Ariſtotle, we are to affirm, that he 
does not make any compariſon between the Air of 
the Countenance,and Motion , and Figure , but he 
compares theſe three together with the other Signs, 
as, for example, the Colour , the Yoice., the quality 
of the Skin, and the Fleſhy parts, which no doubt 
are much leſs certain then the former, as we faid elſe- 
where, So that it is to be maintain'd, as manifeſt, that 
the moſt excellent place, from which the moſt re. 
markable Signs of Phyſiognomy are to be drawn, is 
the Head , the next to that , the parts which encloſe 
the Heart, the third , the Arms and Lepgs; and the 
laſt, the Belly. For though this laſt hath ſome righe 
ro diſpute the precedence with the Arms, by reaſon 
of the many Signs found therein, eſpecially as to what 
concerns the Temperament ; yet it is moſt certain,that 
modelty does not eaſily permit that part to be confi- 
der'd, whence it muſt needs follow, that the Signs are 
ſo much the leſs manifet , whereto may be added 
this alſo, that they do not principally denote the ope- 
rations of the ſenſitive Soul, but only of the Vegera- 
tive, and chat jtis only by accident, that it makes any 
Pgnification of the other, 
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Art. 6. 


From what places the Signs are taken, 


He moſt conſiderable places from which the Signs 

are to be taken, are, as Arifotle affirms, thole 

91 x; apovimiag mciens Immpimia yiver, In quibus 
ſapientie mnlte apparentia fit ; which aſſertion may 
be explicated two ways. The former, that the parts 
where Wiſdom and Modelty ought to be moſt appa- 
rent, are thoſe which diſcover the moſt certain marks 
of the Inclinations, So that the air of the countenance, 
and the carriage or deportment of the Body, making 
the principal diſcoyery of Wiſdom in a man, it is ac- 
cordingly from thoſe places, that we are to derive the 
moſt aſſured Signs of Phyſiognomy. For,as Prudence 
brings along with it a general diſpoſition to all the 
other YVertues; So, on rhe other ſide, Imprudence 
inveſts a man with a ſuſceptibility of all forts of Vices 
and Imperfeftions, So that the places, where thoſe 
two qualities are moſt remarkable, muſt of neceflity 
furniſh us with the Signs of all the other Inclinations. 
The ſecond Explication of that Aſertion, and, in 


my judgment, the better, is, that the external parts, + 


whereof the Soul ſeems to ſtand molt in need, and 
wherein ſhe imploys the more art and conduc, whe- 
ther as to the framing of them, or keeping them af- 
rer they are fram'd, are thoſe from which weare to 
extract the moſt certain Signs of the Inclinations. The 
reaſon, this, that the Soul, raaking a fuller diſcovery 
of her ſelf, and, in ſome ſort, more manifeſtly pro- 
ducing her ſelf in choſe parts, than in the maeny” in 
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them alſo make a greater diſcovery of her TnclinatiÞgns, 
ons. Now, it is generally acknowledg'd, that thereſquch 
are not any, wherein her cares, her conduR, and herff | 
induſtry are more apparent, than in the eyes, andinf} 4+ 
the other parts of the Head, in regard that all the |} $2: 
Senſes, nay, Reaſon it ſelf, are lodg'd therein , and 

next to them, inthe Brealt, upon this account, that 

it comprehends the ſource of life, and that the Ap. 
petite hath its reſidence there; And laſtly, in the 
Arms and Leggs, as being the inſtraments of yolun. 0 
rary motion, which, next to Sentiment, is the nableſ; 
quality of the Animal. 

From the precedent Diſcourſe, it is eaſily ſeen, 
that there cannot be an aſſured judgment made of the 
Soul's Inclinations, otherwiſe than by the proper and 
permanent Signs, and thar theſe are commonly drawn 
from the Figure, the Air of the countenance, the 
Motions, and the Fleſhy parts of the Body. So that 
among the Signs propos'd by Ariftetle, the Figure, 
and Air of the countenance have the firſt place, Then 
follows the Motion, in as much as the Animal does 
not move, but anſwerably to the motion of the Ap- 
petite; and ſo it is eaſie ro judge, of what quality 
the Appetite is, by Motion, which is one of its ef. 
fets. The fleſhy parts of the body have the third 
place, in regard they denote the matter, whereof the 
body conſiſts: Now, every matter requires its pat- 
ticular form, and fo, by the qualities of the matter, 
the qualities of the form may be known, The Skin 
and Hair come next, in as much as they are certain 
diſcoveries of the fleſhineſs, In fine, Colour and 
the Voice bring up the Rear, and have the laſt place, 
in regard they may be eaſily alter'd, eſpecially the 
Voice, which is chang'd in a moment, by the Paſlt- 
ons, 
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natrfons, by the leaſt Auxion, and by an hundred other 
ereFfuch accidents, 
d er : 
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ap. CHaY. IV. 
the . 
wn. Of the Rules, which Phyſrognomy 


hath fram'd upon the natural 
ul Signs, in order to the diſcovery 


|; of the Inclinations. 


n 


S all the Signs, whereof we bave treated, 
A taken diſtin&ly one from the other, afford us 

not a very certainjudgment of what we would 

deduce from them, and that it is requiſite , there 
ſhould be a concurrence of ſeveral of them, to make a 
perfe&t denotation of what we would diſcover therby, 

ſo Phyſiognemy hath reduc'd them into diversClaſſes, 
wherein are comprehended all thoſe which have any 
relation to the ſame end and ſignification. And the 
number of theſe Claſſes is drawn from four rapports 

and refemblances, which may be betweenMen & other 
things, it being cenceivable, that one man may have 
ſome reſemblance to another, who ſhall be moy'd 

by ſome paſſion, or to Men of another Climate, or 

tro Women, or to Brutes, Now, upon theſe four 
reſemblances, Phyſiognomy hath made four general 
Rules, which, beſides that they promote its particular 
celign, 
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deſign, do further diſcover the initials of that Scienc 
and the improvements it bath made, in ſeveral Tiny 
and Apes. 


4s WE 
he 4 
them 
incl1 


Art. I. 
Of the Progreſs of Phyſnognomy. The 


|| Conceive then, it may be laid down as: 
thing not queſtion'd, that Phyſiognomy had it 
beginnings and advancements, as the other Sciences 

bad, which hayenort of a ſadden, and, as it were, at 

the firſt tart, nor yet inthe ſame Age, attain'd the 

perfection and accompliſhment,whichTime and after- 

experiences have brought them to. And it is very pro- 

bable, that the firſt obſervations made thereof, were 

taken from the effeRs, which the Paſſions producein iſ , 

the countenanee , and that it having been obſery'd, I} ; 
that a Man tranſported with Anger, or caſt down by }} , 
ſadneſs, had his countenance in ſuch or ſuch a poſture, I , 
ſome obſervant Perſon inferr'd the likelihood there 
was, that thoſe who naturally had cheir countenances 
ſo, were accordingly inclin'd to the ſame Paſſions, 
For this manner of judging of the Inclinations is 
more conſonant to common ſence, and the moſt eaſe 
to be obſery'd. Afterwards there was taken into 
conſideration the reſemblance which may be between 
men, and other. Animals, and a judgment was made 
of the conformity of their Tnclinations, by the re- 
ſemblance there was between them. Then was there 
notice taken of that which is between the Sexes , and, 
at laft, that between men of different Climates. For 
it is certain, that the Sexes, in each Species, have the 
Figure of the Body and the Inclinations different, 
a3 
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\ Bi well as men of different Climates , and that if there 


he a reſemblance, as to Figure, between any two of 
them, there ought to be alſo the ſame, as to their 
[nclinations. 


F, © ; ow 


That the Syllogiſtical Rule was added by 
Ariſtotle. 


Hus far went the Antient Phyſiognomy,To theſe 

obſervations Ariſtotle hath ſince added the Rule 
which he calls Sy/logiftica/, Now,wthough the rules 
which the antient Proteſſors of Phyſiognomy made uſe 
of were not bad, yet were they not certain enough, to 
eſtabliſh a Science upon them, in regard they did not 
employ them all in their judgments, nay, indeed ug'd 
them not as they ſhould bave done, and that they 
wanted the SyBogiſtscal Rule,without which,the other 
are defecive.:And thence it came, that AriForle found 
fault with them, and bath ſhewn, by folid reaſons, 
that there was no certainty in their Science, 


Art. 3. 
The defed of the firſt Rule of Phyſrognomy. 


| *potys to what concerns the firſt means, which they 
call apparent Conformity or Reſemblance, i-wg- 
mua,they minded not,that there are many contrarylIn. 
clinations, which cauſe the ſame conſtitution of coun- 
tenance, as, for inſtance, Fortitude, and Impudence, 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, the Air of countenance is chang'd in a mo- 
ment, according as the Soul is moy'd, and foa man 
naturally ſad, may expreſs a certain cheerfulneſs in hi 
countenance, upon the occurrence of ſome agreeable 
objet. In fine, this Rule is very imperfeR, and 
_— the ſtudy of Phyſiognomy to too narrow 
imits, 


Art. 4; 
The defeFiveneſs of the ſecond Rule. 


He ſecond Rule, which they draw from the re. 
ſemblance there may be, between Man and 
other Animals, is yet more doubtfull, eſpecially con. 
fidering the manner, how they made uſe of ir. For 
there is not any man, as Ariftotle affirms, who hath an 
abſolute reſemblance with any other Animal whatſo. 
ever, but onely in ſome particular part , and thereis 
ground to doubt, whether any one part is capableof 
creating a judgment of an Inclination, proper to the 
whole Species. Secondly, it is to be conſidered, that 
there are few Signs proper and peculiar to any one 
Species, and that there be many common ones; and 
therefore the reſemblance which is made betweena 
man and ſome other Animal, by the common Signs, 
will be defeRive, and ſignifie nothing, linee it may 
be alſo made to another different Species. Nay, if 
the reſemblance be made by Signs proper to ſuch a 
Species, there will ſtill be reaſon to queſtion, whether 
thoſe Signs do determinatelydenote ſuch an Tnclinati- 
on, ſince it is to be conceiv'd, every Animal hath fe- 
vyeral others, Thus the Figure, proper to 4 Tygre,is, 


fo 
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me: | to have a very ſpacious mputh, ſhort ears, and the 
nan Þ 4kin ſpotted ; But this cannor deſign a particular In- 
his Þ clination, in regard that being a itrong, cruel, and 
ble & indocible creature, ir cannot be determined to which 


ind Þ of theſe qualities that Figure. may have any. cors 

ow | reſpondence. And therefore the antient Phyſiogno- 
miſts, could nor; by this Rule, make any judgment of 
the Inclinations, whether they made uſe of choſe 
digns, which are common, or thoſe which are proper 
tothe Animals, 


Art. A 
. How Ariſtotle makes uſe of the ſecond Rule, 


d 
: [ will be faid, that, by this reaſon, Ariftorle de- 
ſtroys as well his own dodrine, as that of the An- 
| | tients, it being found, that, in other places, he makes 
vſe of this very Maxime, That ſuch, or fucha Figure 
| denotes ſuch, or ſuch an Inclination, ' and that this 1s 
applicable to Lions, Eagles, Ravens, 2c. Ir is trne, 
that Ariſtorle, in appearance, makes uſe of the fame 
Rule, bur it is afcer another manner then the old 
Phytopnomiſts had done, For thefe conſider'd nor 
the marks and ſigns of Animals'; and'thereupon they 
concluded, that he who reſembled them inthat, had 
the ſame inclinations, as were found in the Souls of 
thoſe Animals. fk | 
On the contrary, Ariſtotle conſiders not the Signs 
as proper to the Animals, but as proper to the Incl. 
nations , which having not been obſerv'd by Baldzs, 
occaſion'd that great perfon to fall into a manifeſt con- 
tradition, And accordinply, he afterwards teaches, 
bow that obſervation is to be made, and affirms, thar 


Q we 
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we oupht to conſider ſeveral perſons who have th 
ſame natural habir; ſuch as may be, for example, For 
titude,and mark, in what particular Sign they agree; 
and it ſhall be found, that their reſemblance will by 
in theſe particulars, in having the mouth large, and 
the extremities thick and ſtrong. Then you aretg 
make your refleftion 0n thoſe Creatures, which are 
known to be naturally ſtrong, as Lions, Bulls, Eagle, 
and Tigres, and finding thar all theſe kinds of Anj- 
mals have thoſe parts after the ſame manner, it will 
be very probably judg'd, that they are the marks of 
Strength or Fortitude. 

But this is nor yet ſufficient, it is further requiſite, 
that we examine, whether there may not be ſome 
other Creatures, which, though they be ſtrong, yet 
have not thoſe marks : for it there be not, the Sign is 
certain otherwiſe, ſome doubt may be made ofit. 
And the ſame courſe is to be taken, in order tothe 
diſcovery ot all the other Inclinations. Burt after what 
manner ſoever we may make uſe of this Rule, yer igit 
not of extent enough, to perform what may be made 
out by phyſiognomy, in regard there are but very 

Creatures, whereof we can have the knowledge 
of their particular inclinations, and the Figure of the 
parts correſpondent to thoſe Inclinations. So thar it 
it 1s then only to be accounted certain, when it is cone 
firmed by the others, and particularly by the Syllo- 
giſticgl Rule,which ſupplies the defect of theſe four. 


Art. 
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Art. 6. 
What "the Syllogiſtical Rule is. 


\ 1 Ow, this Syllopiſtical Rule denotes the preſent 
N inclinations and paſſions, in a way contrary to 
others, in as much as it doesnot require proper 
fgns , bur, from an inclination and a paiſion known 
by thoſe marks, ir deduces the diſcovery of another, 
which hath not any. And this Rule is grounded on 
the connexion there is, between the Inclinations, the 
Habits, and the Paſſions, For one beins the ceffeRt of 
the other, it may be judged, that a man hath an in- 
cination to ſuch a paſſion or habit, though there be 
not any Sign proper thereto, and which may make 
any diſcovery of it, as being onely known, that the 
man hath that which is the cauſe of chis. Thus having 
once known, that a man is timorous, it may be ſaid, - 
that he hatch a natural inclination ro Avarice, and 
conſequently that he is a Miſer ; that he is guilty of 
artifices and diſlimulation ; that his fearfulneſs cauſes 
him to ſpeak with a certain mildneſs and ſubmiſfien, 
that it renders him diſtruſtfull, apr to fuſpeR, hard 
of belief, a bad friend, &c. Thus Arifotle gives an 
example of rhis kind of Judgment, affirmins, that, 
if a man be ſubjeR to Anger, and of ſmall ſtature,he 
sEnvious. Burt I conceive there is an errour in the 
Text, and thart inſtead of wxp3;, which fignifies little, 
it ſhould be read m«93;, which is as much as froward, 
dumourſome, and one who is not pleaſed at any 
thing, as we ſhall ſhew in its proper place, 
As to the other four rules, thoſe which are taken 
troffi the Air of the toantenance,and the teſemblance 
Q-2 chere 
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there may be between the Sexes, are the moſt certain be / 
and the moſt generally acknowledg'd. For thereon 0 
hardly any Sign but may be referr'd to them, gfe 
Ariftetle affirms ; nano; 3 Tyr anv]e mh owfie eyagh fl 
eery eg Thy Fnwetnriay, x, eig pps v % 29av, That v ys | 
the Climates is more general! then the other, whig{Vl 
is taken from the reſemblance of Animals : but iti; int 
not ſo certain. in regard that all thoſe who are of the 
ſame Climate, are not of the ſame Temperament, an 
have not the ſame Confor mation of parts , aud there 
fore this is no neceſſary conſequence, that becauſe; 
man is born in Gyeece,he mult be yain,unconſtant,and 
a lyar : and ſo of the relt. 
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After what manner T HE ART 

HOW TO KR N OW 


} MEN, makes uſe of the 
q Kales of Phyſuognomy. 


| ATi 8: 
| How the ſaid Art makes uſe of the firſt Rule of 


that Science. 


Fus have we given an account of the Means 
which Phyfiognomy makes uſe of,in order to 
the diſcovery of the Inclinations, and which 

the 
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rtan be Art we teach ought alſo to employ, in proſecuti= | 


terenflon of the ſame deſign, Bur beſides that there are ſome 
m, gſſothers befides thoie , and that it hath many more 
ragl. fihings £o diſcover than the other, it will not propoſe 
at offlics Rules nakedly as Phyſiognomy hath done, but eſta« 
vhic iſh the grounds thereof, betore they be reduced 
tits Y into practice. 
fth 8 "When therefore the firſt Rule tells us, that thoſe, 
 an{  ybo naturally have the ſame Air, and the ſame Cha- 
ers Y n&ters attending the motion of a Paſſion, are in- 
iſe; Y cin'd to the ſame Paſſion ; it is tobe noted, that the 
and I ground on which this Rule is eſtabliſh'd, is the know- 
kdge of the CharaGQers of the paſſions. For, it were 
t0no purpoſe, to affirm, that be, who naturally hath 
$4 © the CharaQers of Anger, is inclin'd to Anger, ifit 
be not known, what the Characters of Anger are. 
This Art therefore pretends to draw a pourtraiture of 
every paſſion in particular, to deſign the Air and Fi- 
TI gure it gives to all the parts of the Body, and all the 
4 


motions it excites in the Soul, For, beſides what it will 
contribute to the deſign che Art hath ro make known 
the paſſions, which cannot remain ſecret after ſo ma- 
0 | ny indicia given thereof ,1t will alſo, by that means, 
declare thoſe which are conſequent one to another, 
and between which there is a connexion, the ground 
of the Syllogiſtical Rule ; and by degrees, make that 
rule conduce to the diſcovery of the paſſions, It muſt 
therefore divide the Treatiſe of the CharaRters, inte 
f | 0 and twenty Chaprers, whereof the firſt eleven 
ſhall treat of the Simple Paſſions, comprehendin 
P 1085, P 5 
among them Delire, [.aughter, and Weeping , and 
the other eleven ſhall treat of the Mixt Paſſions Ac- 
cording to the order we have ſet down before, 


Q 3 Art, 
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Art, 2, 
How it makes uſe of the ſecoud Rule, 


Sto the ſecond rule, which teaches, that thok 

men, who have ſome parts reſembling thoſe 
ſome other Creatures, have the ſame Inclination 
with thoſe Creatures, it is to be examin'd, what 
Creatures thoſe are, which may give a ground forth ll 
rule. For all are not fit to be admitted into that 
dicament, cither in regard that ſufficient obſervation 
have not been made of them, or thac they are at to 
great a diſtance from the nature of man, as Inſed 
Serpents, Fiſhes, &c. Ariſtotle therefore in his Phy. 
fiognomy hath pitch'd upon twenty ſeven, to wi, 
fifteen four-footed Beaſts, and ſeaven Volatiles, The 
former are the Lion, the Panther, the Horſe, the 
Hart , the Ox, the Aſs, the Dog , the Wolf, the 
Swine, the Goat, the Sheep, the Ape, the Foy, 
the Cat, and the Frog. The other are, the Eagle, 
the Hawk, the Cock, the Raven, the Quail, Sex 
Fowl, and ſmall Birds, Others have added to theſe, 
the Owl, and the Oftrich. It is therefore requiſite, 
there ſhould be ſo many Chapters deſign'd, wherein 
muſt be treated, of the natures of theſe Animals, and 
eſpecially of thoſe parts of them, whereto thoſe of 
men may have any reſemblance, and of the Incli- 
nations they denote, | 


Art. 
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Art. ?» 


- 2 | 
How the ſaid Art makes uſe of the third 
Rule. 


tho 

Ofe of S to the third Rule, which ſhows, that he, who 
ITiOny A hath any ſemblance to Men of ſome ether Cli- 
whill mate, hath the ſame Inclinatiens as they have , this 


r thi Y is grounded on the Figure of theBody , and fuch In- 
pre- Y clinationgs of the Soul, as that Climate canfes. But in 
lon BY aſmuch as the Climate is to be confider'd , not only 
too Y by the poſition of the Heavens, but alſo by the nature 
& F of the Soil, by the Scicuation, by the Winds reigning 

_ there, it is requiſite 'in the firſt place to treat, of that 
wil Conſtitution of the Body, and the Inclinations,which 
The Y a hot, dry, cold, or moiſt Climate may cauſe; and 
the wank of thoſe , which may proceed from a 
he moiſt, or dry, fiuitful or barren ſoil. In the third 


x, place, of that which is conſequent to the ſcituation, as 
e It is oriental or occidental ;, hish,or low ; maritime, 
q or mediterranean. In fine, what contribution may 


e be made thereto by the ſeyeral Winds, Faſt , Weſt, 
J North and South, 
n Thence it muſt deſcend to the Figure and Man- 
d ners of thoſe Nations , which depend partly on theſe 
f cauſes,partly on the original of the people themſelves, 
whereof they {till retain ſome tinture, as alſo on 
the good or ill fortune which hath attended them, 
and cauſes thera to change their former diſcipline, 
and their ancient courſe of life. This Treatiſe muſt 
needs be long , and will require great pains to bring 
It toa period. For, beſides that there muſt be ſome 
Q 4 realon 
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reaſon given of the particulay Figure of every People, |{:0 
and its inclinations, which is a thing very hard todo, I Ch 
it muſt alſo give an account of the Laws , which are Wine 
proper thereto, in regard that the Law,as Plato ſayes, I feri 
18 the finding out of Truth, all ſorts of Laws being Þþ 60 
ot convenient for all manner of Nations, but only If hen 
ſuch as are conformable to their natural diſpoſitions , 

and he who hath lighted on that Conformity and 
Correſpondence, bath met with Truth, But how- 

ere it may be, this Diſcourſe is to be divided into 6 | 
many Chapters, as there are Climates, and thoſe ſub- I} 
divided again into ſo many SeRtions, as there be Na. 

tions inhabiting each of them. | 


Art. 4. it 


How the ſaid Art makes uſe of the fourth 
Rule. © 


T He fourth Rule teaches us, That thoſe men who 
have any thing in their countenances approach- 
ing the Beauty of Women, have the ſame Inclinations 
as they have, and on the contrary, This is groun- 
ded on the Beauty, which is peculiarly anſwerable 
ro either Sex, as alſo upon the Inclinations, which are 
natural to each of them, It is therefore requiſite, 
there ſhould be a diſcourſe concerning Beauty , and 
that it ſhould be divided into two Treatiſes ; whereof 
the former ſhall ſhew how all the parts ought to be 
made which frame the Beauty of Man, and the In- 
clinations attending it. And the other is to give a 
particular account of the parts whereof the Beauty 
_ ofthe Woman conſiſts, and the'Inclinations corre- 
GN, Ba ſpondent 
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{-ondent to her Sex. All this ſhall be treated infifty 
Chapters, there being no leſs then rwenty five parts 
ineach Sex , whereby they are repreſented as dif- 
ering one from the other , the Colour and Propor- 
jon,which ought to be between them, being compre- 
tended therein, 


Art. $g. 


Why The Art how to know Men treats of the 
Temperaments. 


Ut in regard theſe two laſt Rules are principally 
grounded on the Temperament, before we come 

to the examination of them , it is requiſite there 
ſhonld be a previous Treatiſe of the Temperaments, 
and a diſcovery made of the Inclinations, which each 
of thera cauſes in the Soul, and the Figure it gives to 
the parts of the Body. And this is to be done in fifty 
two Chapters, wherof the firit ſixteen'ſhal treat of the 
Temperaments which are conformable to the whole 
Body ; and the other thir:yſix,of thoſe of theNobler 
parts,For there are ſome principal temperaments cor- 
reſpondent to the four Humours, when they are only 
:edominant, to wit, the Sarguine, the Cholerick, 
the Melancholick, and the Flegmatick , then each of 
theſe hath ſome one of the other humours predomi- 
nant under it, as the Cholerick- Sanguine, the Melan- 
cholick- Sanguine,&c, and that makes up the number 
of ſixteen, In fine, every noble part is cither tem- 
perare, or hor, cold, dry, or moilt, or is hot and 
moiſt, hot and dry, cold and moiſt, cold and dry, _ $0 
that there being four noble parts, and cach of thoſe 
wo | having 


' thing ont of all diſpute, that if a perſon be obſerv'd 
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having nine differences of Temperaments, all put + 
gether, make up.two and fifry kinds of Temperamendl co 


which muſt be known, in order to a judgment of thi we 
Inclinations. &ﬀ> 


Art. 6. 


That there are other Rules beſides thoſe of Phy 


 Jognomy , whereby the Iuclinations may h 
diſcover'd. 


þ 
m 
ſ 


go 


Hus is it, that The Art hw to know Men make 

uſe of the Rules of Phyſiognomy, for the diſco. 
very of the Inclinations, and how, upon ſmall foyy 
dations, it deſigns the greateſt ſuperſtructure, where 
of Science ever attempted the carrying on. But | 
does not think that ſufficient, as having added therety 
ſome other means whereof Phyſiognomy makes ng 
advantage. For,beſides that is makes the very effe$ 
of the Inclinations to contribute to the diſcovery of 
them, to wit, the deſire of doing the aRions, and the 
pleaſure there is in doing them often , it being a 


ſ 
| 


fo be often defirous to do the ſame thing , or that he 
does it many times with a certain pleaſure, it is acer- 
tain ſign of the Inclination he hath thereto. Beſides 
this, I ſay, it very advantageouſly makes uſe of the 
remote cauſes, whereof we have made mention be. 
fore; for though the judgments , which may be de- 
duced from them, be not abſolutely certain , yet do 
they either fortifie or weaken thoſe, which praceed 
from the next cauſes, which are , as we ſaid , the 1n- 
ſtint, the Temperament , and the Conformation of 
the parts, Accordingly, ifa man be of ſuch a Tem- 
perament 
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perament and Conformation , as may be proper for 


courageous actions , and that he be withall a perſon 
well deſcended, that he be young, fortunate, and rich, 


that he have ſome military imployment , and that he 


be of a warlike nation, it 15 certain , that the judge=- 
ment which may be made of his being inclin'd to cou- 
rageous actions ſhall be more creditable, then if theſe 


circumſtances did not occur. 


But if with that fortunate Conſtitution, he be of a 
mean extraCtion, if he be poor and unfortunate, and 
ſtricken in years, it he be ofa Profeſſion that abates 
his courage, and keeps it down ; if he be of a Climate 
oyer- hot, or over-moiſt , the Inclination which Na» 
ture hath beſtow'd on him to courageous ations ſhail 
be much weakned by theſe cauſes, how remote fo- 
ever they may be, . and the judgment ro be made 
thereof ought to be the more reſerv'd. 

It is therefore neceſſary that chere ſhould be a 
previous knowledge of the Inclinations , which 
theſe cauſes produce , that they ſhould be com- 

ar'd together,' and that it be examin'd how far they 
{ rtific or weaken the others, Whenceit comes, that, 
having treated of the Inclinations of the !nhabitants 
in general , it muſt diſcourſe of thoſe of Children, 
Young perſons, perfet Men, and Old men, Thence 
it muſt deſcend to the Moral Cauſes, which are in 
number ſeventeen , ro wit, Nobl-nefs and Meannefs 
of Birth, Wealth and Poverty, Soveraignty and Sub- 
jection, Proſperity and Adverlity , and the courſe of 
Life, towit, the Art Military, Medicine, Muſick, 
Hunting, Dancirs, Philoſophy , Mathematicks , the 
ſtudy of the Laws, Oratory and Poetry,obſerving the 
Inclinations and Manners which accompany each of 
theſe Profeſſions : ſo that this will be the work of 
one 
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one and twenty Chapters. And after all theſe dif. 
quiſttions, it may well beconfident, that it is able to 
difcover, not only the preſent inclinations , but alſo 
thoſe which are paſt, and thoſe which may yet be to 
come , through the change, which either hath been, 


or ſhall be made, in the Temperament and the Moral 
Cauſes. 
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CHnaP., VI. 


How the eAions and Motions of 
the Soul are known. 

I maſt be', to ſhew how the actions and mo- 

tions of the Soul are to be known, we mean 


not thoſe which are evident and manifeſt ; for it were 
ridiculous to give Rules, to find out , whether a Van 
bein Anger, when heis ſeen tranſported with the 
fury, which chat Paſſion inſpires; -or whether he be 
fad, when he complains,and laments, and ſeeras to be 
over- whelm'd with aflition, Buc in regard there 
are ſome Paſsions, which are to be foreſeen before 
they are framed, and that of thoſe which are ſo,there 
are ſome that are not produc'd to any great height,as 
Hatred: that ſome of them are theatrical and feip. 
ned,as thoſe of Flatterers ; Nay,that there are ſome 
cloak'd with contrary appearances ,- as when a man 
would have it thought he loves another perſon, 
thovgh 


He next work of our Art how to know en 
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though he hates him , when one makes ſhew of a 
certain joy , when he hath much ado to ſmother his 
uſo f grief; in.fine, Deſigns cloſely carried on, ſecret AQi- 
to. f ons, the unknown Authors of known ations: All 
en, f theſe things, 1 ſay, are the main ſubjc&'of the Arc 
ral } we ſpeak of, and the Rules it gives for the knowledge 

of them. And no doubt bur there are ſuch Rules, 

ſince there is not any thing conſiderable fram'd in the 
$ Mind , which may not be diſcover'd by the Counte- 

nance, by a mans Words, by the EffeRs, and fore 
Circumſtances,from which there may certain , or, ac 
leaſt, yery probable conjeCtures be deduc'd, 


Art 8. 
That there are two hinds of Ations. 


E it obſerved then, that there arg,generally ſpea- 
king, two kinds of ations , ſome ſ1mple and plain, 
and ſuch as they appear to be; others, deceitful, and 
cloak'd with diſsimulation, All the difficulty to be 
overcome in the former , is, to diſcover the end for 
which they are done, For, inevery Action, there is 
alwaies the apparent and manifeſt motion , which is 
the matter , and as it were the body of the Action , 
and the Intention, which is the form z and, as it were, 
the Soul of the Action , and that is ever obſcure and 
hidden. Thus when there is a neceſsity of fighting 
againſt the Enemies of the State , the act of fighting 
is the matter of the Action, and is evident ; but the 
End and Intention of it is a ſecret, in regard ic is not 
known, whether it be for Honour , or Advantage, 
whether it þe done out of force or by example, &c, 
lhere 


B 
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There will be therefore a particular Chapter for dif. 
covery of the Ends and Intentions of the Actions, 


k 
v 
, 
j 
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Art. 2. 


of Diſſumulation. 


$ concerning the other Actions, which are 
cloak'd and cover'd with Diſsimulation, the dif. 
covery of them is much more difficult , for that diffi. 
culty occurs not only in the body of the Action , but 
alſo in the End of it, which is ſhrowded in divers pre 
tences. And among AQtions, the Externel may be WW Of 
diſguis'd under contrary appearances; and the Inter- I ' 
nal, which are the Thoughts and the Paſsions, may be ID 
eaſily diſſembled. Beſides , Diſsimulation infinuates I ut 
it ſelf into the Words, the Countenance, ard the Ef. £ 
tes, whether ic makes its advantage of them diſtin. 

ly,or altogether,as we ſhall ſhew more atlarge inthe I | 
Treatiſe of Difsimulation, 

Now the means, whereby the Art, we teach, 
pretends to the diſcovery of it , are twelye in num- YU}! 
ber. 

The firſt is, to examine the difsimulation by it ſelf, 
and to ſee whether there be any likelihood or pro- 
bability, the thing ſhould be as it is pretended , whe- 
ther the countenance of the Diſſembler belyes his 
words,and whether the F ffeRs are conſonanc,or con- 
trary one to another, 

The ſecond,to oblige him who hath been caught 
in it, to diſcover it himſelf by fair words and per- 
ſuaſtons, 


3. T0 oblige him to it by puniſhments, 
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r dit] 4. By Rewards. 

;. » | 5. By preſent puniſhments or rewards, 

6. By a threatning of future puniſhments, and pro- 
jiſes of furure rewards, 

7, By imporcunity. 
$. By Wine and Good-fellowſhip. 

9. By a conſideration of the perſon who aQts , as 
gether he be of a timorous or confident diſpolition, 
gether he have the reputation of being ſiacere , ot 
k @ noted diſſembler , whether he be an inferzonr 
fi. Etſon who ſpeaks, &c. | 
ut | 10. By a like conſideration of the perſon againſt 
& Eyjom the difcinmularion is ated, as whether he be 
e © ie who is dreaded, whether a Prince,Maſter,&c, 

+ & 17. There is yet a further way of diſcovering the 
e F Dibimulation, by a ſudden motion of forme Palſsion, 

jhich breaks forth, and betraycs what is in the Soul, 
ſuch as may be that of Anger. 

12. The ſame diſcovery may be made by a ſudden 
ally of Joy. 

And upon all theſe ſeveral means, there are cer- 
tain particular Rules , which ſhall be explicatcd in ſo 
many Chapters, 


Art. 3. 
How ATions may be foreſeen, 


Ut'we now come to examine, whether there be 
any Rules, whereby the Actions of the Mind,and 
the Paſſions of the Soul, may be foreſcen, before they 
are fram'd, and whether it may be affirm'd, that,upon 
ſuch or ſuch an occaſion, a man wilt baye rational 


appre- 


<tr . 
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apprehenſions, if he ſhould chance to be tranſporie{Þ 
with Anger, or fall into Fear,&c. As to the AQonſ#®" 
of the Mind, as they muſt be neceſſarily contormahlgþt% 
to the ſtrength or weakneſs of the Faculties, whers® 
by they are produc'd, fois it certain , that a man, ie © 
who ſhall have the organs , ſubſervient to thoſe 9% 
culties, well or ill diſpos'd , ſhall have good or hut ali 
preduQions of the mind , and that it may be aſſur{,I}*. 
that, when he ſhall be oblig'd to the reception of 
ſome ſentiment , or to ſpeak of ſome affair , he wilſ*? 
judge and ſpeak of it, according to the capacity, ee 
which the world was perſuaded he had , as we bye gin 
faid elſewhere. The Habit and Inclinatiori do the I 
like; for if it be known a man is Juſt , Magnificent, 
Valiant, &c. it will be undoubtedly ſaid, that, when © 
any occaſion ſhall preſent ir felf, his ſentiments will be I ? 


conſonant to the Yertue and Inclination he hath. 1 


k 
Art 4. 

| 

How the Paſſions may be foreſeen. 


Ut as to the Paſſions , there cannot ſo certain a 
judgment be made of them, and ir may only 
probably be ſaid, that a man will be tranſported with 
Anger , and ſufferhimſelf to be carry'd away with 
vanity, or ſome other Paſſion, in regard that Rea- 
ſon and the Stady of Philoſophy may keep him in, 
and corre the diſpoſitions which he might have to 
thoſe Paſſions. 

Nay,there is this further conſideration to be made, 
in reference to theſe motions, that they are two-fold, 
primary, and fecondary, The primary or firſt mo- 

| tiors 
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POrteio ay us away like torrents, and, asit is com- 
Riogonly faid , come not within the juriſdiction of rea- 
mabi6n. The others are not ſo imperuous, and admit of 
hers Some time to conſider them , arid therefore they may 
te the more eaſily check'd. But they are withall 
ſe kg. note bardly diſcoverable,in as much as they are more 
alily corre&ted , wllereas the judgment, which may 
t& made of the former, is more certain, it being 
wry bard, that the Habit ſhould be ſo perfeR,as that 
wil icmight diverc Nature from thoſe firſt aſſaults, and 
city, WY break thac ſtrong connexion, which is between the In. 
ay: ination and the Aion, 
the Y We are to make this further obſerration,that,of the 
en, I 7:ions , there are ſome may be called the Principal 
hen © ind Predominant, & others, which are only the Com. 
bs © janions & Attendants of the former. When a man is 
mgry. his Predominant Paſsion is Anger, as being 
that which hath poſſeſs'd it ſelf of all his Soul, and 
whereto are referred all the other Paſions , which 
are framed afterwards, as Arrogance, Inſolence,Ob. 
tinacy,&c, Inlike manner; Sadneſs, or Griefis the 
predominant Paſſion in him who is afflited, bur 
Fear, Languor, Sloath, Superſtition, are its Atten- 
; | dant Paſſions. In fine, there is not any one of them, 
; | vhich, whenitis fram'd in theSoul, does not cal} 
, | fomeothers to its aſſiRance and relief, fo that, the 
Predominant Paſsion once known ; there's no doubr 
but the others are wayting on it. But in regard the 
connexion there is berween them , may be ([trenger 
or weaker , and that there are ſome , whereof the 
conſequence is as it were neceſſary ,and others,wheres. 
nit is only contingent; ( For Languor, or DejeCtiort 
of Spirit, and Sloath , are in a manner neceſfarily at- 
tendant on Sadneſs ; but Superſtition does not alwaies = 
R follow 
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follow it.) Whence it may be thence inferr'd, thy 
the knowledge had of the former is more certain, agg 
that of the contingent,doubttul, 

Let us therefore conclude, that there are two waiey 
principally , whereby future Paſsions may be fore 
ſeen, to wit, the Irclination,and the Connexion there 
is between the Paſsions, Whereto may be added, 
the Strength or Weakneſs of his Mind, who is to re» 
ſent it, and the greatneſs of the Good or Evil, which 
is to happen to him, For if it be known, that x 
man is to receive a great injury , and that he be x 
perſon of a weak Spirit, ſome will not ſtick to affirm, 
that he will be overcome by the Paſsion of Anger, 


/ 


Att----8. 
Whether contingent Adions may be foreſeen, 


] T will peradventure be objeted againſt us , that 
there is not any certain knowledge of things to 
come, which are Contingent, in regard they may 
equally cicher happen or not happen.: otherwiſe, if 
a certain judgment could be made thereof, they 
would not be Contingent, The Anſwer to this Ob. 
jection, which is made againſt all the Sciences of 
Divination, is this, ] hat there are two forts of Con- 
tingents, ſome, which have a natural and regulated 
cauſe, whereby , according to the common order of 
things, they ought to be produced. Others have no 
regular cauſe, bur a fortuitovs or free, as thoſe things 
that happen by hazzard, or the election of the Will. 
Theſe laſt are purely contingent , and cannot be de- 
terminately known any way whatſoever, But the 
former 
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thar former are not purely contingent, and the knowledge 
» Wd} pad of them may be certain in the ſequel of things, as 
not differing from that of things neceſſary, ſave only 
in this, that their cauſes may be prevented from pro. 
ducing their effets. The ations and paſtions of the 
coul are of that kind, in as much as there is a con- 
zexion between them and theFaculties, the Incli- 
nations ang the Habits : for they are effefts, which, 
by ordinary conſequence, depend on thoſe cauſes , 
at q 2nd though. ſome of theſe effeRts be free, yet are 
they not abſolutely fuch, when they proceed from 
I'm, JF the faid cauſes, and that theſe concurt with the freer 
b quſe, ſuch as is the Will. 


CHa?. VIL. 
hat | X | | 
wo | How the Habits may be known. 
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d Of the diſcovery of the Moral Habits. 


0 N order to our fatisfaRtion , whether the Habits 
? are diſcoverable or not,,. we are to remember, 

that there are two kinds of them,the Jatelle&tal, 

and the Aforal , and that theſe latter are more cafily 
Enown then the IntelleQual. For it is more eafie te 
R 2 judge 
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judge whether a man be Juſt or Temperate, theq 
whether he be a Phyſician or Mathematician, The 
reaſon, given of this difference, is, that the Intel|eQy. 
al Habits make not any impreſſion on the body, and 
conſequently leave no- ſenſible mark, whereby they 
might be known, 

But I do not conceive this reaſon ſolid enough, in 
regard the Moral Habits do not alſo make any mani- 
feſt impreſſion on the body, no more then the Intel. 


Tectual. It is therefore more to our purpoſe to affirm, 


that the Moral habits are more certainly known, be. 
cauſe the Moral inclinations are determinated to cer. 
tain Paſſions, which, often zeiterated, produce Hz 
bits, And whereas there are few who refiſt their in. 
clinations, by reaſon of*the difficulty and trouble itis 
to change them, and that every one commonly dees 
what is moſt ealie and delightfull ro him :. it thence 
proceeds, that the knowledge had of the inclinations, 
which is well grounded, and certain, enables usto 
make a more probable judgment of the habits, where- 
by they are attended. 


Art. 2. 
How the IntelleFual Habits may be known. 


Ut thecaſe is otherwiſe in the Intelletual Habits, 

in regard the Underſtanding is not determinated 
bo any one Art or Science, rather than another. And 
though that, of theſe, ſome have a greater conformi- 
ty to the Imagination, then they have to the Judg- 
ment or Memory, yet the great number there is of 
them leaves the Mind, which cannot be naturally de- 
terminated 


teſt 


\ 
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wy terminated to one more then another, in a cercain 


equ. 


indifference, For it may be ſaid, chat a man is fit 
for Poetry, Painting, or Muſick, by reaſon of his 
having a ſtrong Imagination, and not the like for 
Medicine, Policy, and the other Sciences, which re- 
quire a greater portion of judgment, Yer.can'it 
not be affirm'd, that he is effeQually a Poet, a Pain- 
er, or a Muſician, in regard the inclination he hath 
0 the funRions of the Imagination renders him 
equally fir for either of them. Whercas on the con- 
tary, the Moral inclinations are determinated to cer- 
ain paſsions, and thoſe paſſions to particular Habits. 
Whence it may be affirm'd, from the knowledge had 
of the inclinations, that a man is endu'd with ſuch 
aVertue, or ſubjeRt'ro ſucha Vice; andit ſeldom 
happens that one is miſtaken in thoſe judgments, for 
the reaſons alledged, L5G 
There is therefore a diſcovery made of Vertues 
and Vices, by the means of the inclinations which are 
known , and it ivthe onely expedient that Phyſiog- 
nomy makes uſe of, But our Arc hath ſome other, 
from which a greater certainty maybe derived. 
Of theſe, the firſt is, to know the end of the Acti- 


J ons, which conliſts in a free, perfeft, and abſolute 


election ; for he who aRs by the direCtion of that, 
muſt neceſſarily a& by vertue of ſome habit. 

Secondly, the exceſs and defeRt of the paffions, in 
reference to the objects, for he who is often angry, 
and that in a higher degree then he ought, mult in- 
fallibly be adjudg'd to have the habit of Arger., 

Thirdly , the perſeverance which any perſon is 
found guilty of, in any paſſion. 

Laſtly, the effe&ts, which the Vertues and Vices 
produce in the Soul and Body. And theſe frame the 
R 3 Characters 
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Chara&ers of che Vertues and Vices, which are t6 lowi 
deſcribed, according to the order we have'ſet dowlthir 
before.  Þ 
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Car. VIIL 
*. Of eAſtrological Signs. 


Pi the Natutal Signs, whereof we haveak 


ready treated, thereare yer others, which ait 

called Aſtrological Signs, in regard it is pte 
rended,rhar the body receives the impreiFons of that 
from the Starrs and Celeſtial Configurstions, Thh 
confift, for the moſt part, in certain Lines, which are 
prinipaſly to be obſerv'd in the Fore- head, and the 
Hands, and are imagir'd, to be the effects of the 
Planets predominant over thoſe parts. | 

From ſome obſer vations which have been made 

thereof, there are two Arts fram*d, Meropoſcopy, and 
Chiromancy, or Patmiſtry ; the former whereof con. 
fiders the Signs which the Starrs have imprinted in the 
Forehead, and the other, thoſe imprinted in the 
Hands. | 
\. Ir 1s our work to examine, whether there be an 
rruth in either of them; For if any knowledge of the 
inclinations and the motions of the Soul may be de 
duced from them, as they boaſt there may, the Art 
we teach ought not to ſlight them ; nay, *cs requiſice 
ft ſhould accept of their alliitance, fince they are en- 
gag in the ſame deſign, and that nothing is to be 
4 308mm #2. 5B 5 "Omitted, 
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erd omitted, which many contribute to the diſcovery of a 


d6 


thing, ſo intricate as the heart of Man is 


Bur if they have not any thing of certainty. and 


4Ithat they are onely the recreations , or , poſibly, 


% > , dreams and reveries, which the ſpirit of Man imagines 


Lf 
** 


oit ſelf, either by way of delight, or through mil- 
ke, our Art ought to diſcard them as vain, fu- 
gerfluous,and ſuperſtitious Sciences, not worthy to be 
zdmitted into the ſociety of thoſe of Nature, or to 
buſie the thoughts of any man that pretends ever ſ@ 
ittle to Ratiocination, 

Let us therefore begin with Chirowancy, for it is 
better known then Aſectopoſcopy, and ſeems to have 
more evident principles, which may be more eaſily 
eſtabliſhed, nay, ſuch as, if they prove true, will ſerve 
for a ground-work to the other. Yer ſhallT not put 
my ſelf to the trouble of any other Diſcourſe thereof, 
then what ſhall be contain'd in two Letters, which I 
tave already contmunicated to the publick, ſince they 
are pieces, which make up part of the deſign of this 
Work,and which the impatience of a Friend prevail'd 
with meto take off from the reſt, to ſatisfy his curio- 
fity. I ſhall not now abate ſo much as the civilities I 
thought myſelf oblig'd to render him,nor yet the pre- 
cautions wherwith ] would have ſecur'd myſelf againft 
my Readers. For, though that contributes nothing td 
my Deſgn,yet will it afford thoſe ſome diverſion /who 
ſhall cake the pairs to read ir, and give them the ſame 
pleaſure, which is fometimes deriv'd from the ſight of 
a ſtrange ornament, or ſome antique Mode, unex- 

pectedly brought upon the Stage, 
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intreaty which Socrates's friends ſometime made to: 
him, that he would ſuffer his Picture to be taken, and 
the confuſion he conceiv'd hereat, after he had ſatif- 
iy'd their deſires. For before that was done, there 
was no great notice taken of the defeRts which Na- 
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ure 

BEPREBB LDR [5 
| THE FIRST 

LET TER: 

Ja T © g 

.. MONSIEUR B.D,M. 7 

_ UPON THE : 


PRINCIPLES 


CHIROMANCT, 


ERS Hen you preſs me to put into writing the 
WC & Diſcourſe we had rogether concerning 
Wh ho VAL Chiromancy and endeayour to perſwade 
oz me, that it were an injury to the pub- 
engaer® lick, to deprive it of the Arguments you 
heard me make upon that ſubzeR, 1 refleR on the 


ture 


y 
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re had imprinted in his face, and people began nor 
; | to liged chem, and withall, to reproach him therewith, 
till after they were repreſented upon the Cloath, 
"| The ſame thing, no doubr, will happen to me, when 
[ſhall put into writing the Diſcourſes, whereof you 


iffare me, that you were not diſpleas'd ar the recital. 
They will come to you with this diſadvantage now 

that they are not attended with that grace of Novel: 
ty which they had then, They will not he accompa. 
od with the pleaſure of walking, and the convyerſa- 
tion which 'then rendred them agreeable ; and ap- 
fearing before the Eyes, whoſe judgment is much 
more ſevere then that of the Ears, the defeRs there 
nay be in them will ſoon be obſerv'd, and give me 
the ſhame and regret of having obey'd you. Nay, 
what muſt be my doom, when 1 ſhall have other 
Judges then your ſelf, from whoſe friendſhip I de- 
rive a confidence of ſome favour, and whoſe cu riolity 
for theſe kinds of- Sciences may abate ſomewhat of 
your ſeverity? And what reception can I expeR, 
when 1 ſhall find the more ingenious part of the 
World prepoſſeſs'd with this opinion, that they are 
yain ſtudies, and all their principles, all their promiſes, 


deluſive and imaginary ? 


But, maugre all theſe hazzards, wherein you en- 
gage me, 1 am reſoly'd to endeavor the ſatisfaRtion of 
your deſires, and reduce, to a more ſerious examina- 


tion, thethings which I entertain'd you with only by 


way of divertiſement.For if upon this ſecond trial you 
ſhall make ofthem, you ſhall hind them of good alloy, 
I ſhall not queſtion, but they both may, and ought to 
go for current, in the commerce of Learning. And 
certainly, if.there be any thing ratioval in the con. 
jefures I have made, nay, if they do bur raiſe the 


diſtruſt 
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diſtruſt of a Truth not yet fully known, it is juſt thy de 
publick ſhould: participate thereof, for the excirgtion| 6 
of thoſe who make it their buſineſs to ſearch afcer the | @ui 
miracles which God hath been pleas'd to ſhut upin|| fan 
Man, to make a greater diſcovery of this in partigy. | ir! 
har, and to add thereto their obſervations, which my || @v 
poſlibly compleat what 1 have only begun. For hoy pat 
poor & low an eſteem ſoever we may have for\Chirg. Þ jel 
mancy, yet may Philoſophy find in ic ſome things ng || & 
unworthy her higheſt and nobleſt Contemplation, || & 
She thinks ic no diſparagement to her, to deſrend to il & 
the -moſt obſcure Arts, to clear up their principles, Þ| i 
And as the light of the Sun faſtens it ſelf on the moſ " 
impure things, yet is not corrupted thereby, and from p 
them draws thoſe vapours, which it raiſcs up into the 
higheſt regions of the air :$0 Philoſophy, without any || | 
derogation from her dignity, condeſcends even to the 
loweſt effets'of Art &Nature,and thence derives ſuch } | 
diſcoveries as ſhe docs not think unworthy a place 
among her moſt ſublime ſpeculations. And no doubt, 
though I do not. pretend my ſelf one of thoſe, by 
whom ſhe ſhould execute fo great deſigns; I ma 
hewever think, that I have met with meing wich 
may not be unworthy of her cares,and ſuch as ſhoald 
nor only fatisfie their curioſity who arelovers of Chi. 
Tomancy, bur alſobe advantageous to Phylick. For if 
can make good this Principle, THAT EVERY 
NOBLE PART OF THE BODY 
HATH A CERTAIN PLACE IN THE 
HAND WHICH IS APPROPRI 4+ 
TED TOIT, AND WITHWHICH 
TT HATH A PARTICULAR CON- 
NEXION AND SY MP AT HY, beſides 
that, it will make very much tor that diſpoſition * 
the 


{ thy 
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q& Planets, whichthe ſaid Science hath appropriated 


tation | the ſame places, and upon which it lays the main 
o he fundation of all its Rules, there may be ſtrong pre- 


UPin 


ſmprions deduc'd thence, to conclude, that the good 
it bad difpoſition of the principles of life may be dil. 
6yerd in the Hand, and that between the ocher 
jarcs of the body, there are as welhas inthis, certain 
efemblances and ſympathies, which depend not on 
arher the diſtriburion of the Veſlels..or their ſtra-. 
Aire, bur on a ſecret influence, which contributes te; 
their anion and affociation. And this will be no. i- 
tonfiderable fecrer,”in order to the opetung of the 
feins, and the application of remedies, in certaitt 
places, as we ſhall ſhew hereafrer. -P © $1J 5913 

My work therefore, in this place, ſhall be to make 
00d the ſaid great princip!e. For to. deſcend rorhe 
particular rules: of that Science, and togive the rea. 
ſons thereof, .as you have heard me do of fome 


bf them , beſides, that it were a diſtreſpet to the 


Severity of Philoſophy, for a man. to.amuaſe himfelf 
abour things, which, for che moſt part, are eithet falſe 
or uncertain, 'as being not confirmd by juſt dbfervas 
tiohs, would be roo great a flatrery-of their {\mmplicie 
ty,who give ther more credirthen they deferve,-and 
a miſ.expence of that precious Time, which orher 
employments challenpe. | 

But to prevent your complaint of this abatement; 
] ſhall add to the Diſcourſe, wherewith 1 formerly 
entertain'd you, the reaſons which rais'd in merthe 
firit ſuſpicion, that there might be ſome truth in Chis 
romancy, and that the grounds of it might be more 
certain, then many do imagine, And I doubt not but 
theſe reaſons of mine will,in like mannar, prevail with 
all thoſe who ſhall conſider them without prejudice, 
in 
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in as much as the very ſame thing, which ſhould hay orde! 
brought it into ſuſpicion,and deterr'd thoſe who werg 
inclin'd to the ſtudy of it, pleads for it, and invitety 
the knowledge thereof. $1243 | 
To make this ont, it is to be obſery'd, that the fir knge 
and principal ground of Chiromancy, is the diſpoſition (es, 
of the Planets, which it hath diverſly placed in the -— 
Hand; For it hath. put 7 pirey 1n the fore- tinger,called 100 
alſo Index ; Starr, :0n the middle-finger ; the Say, that- 
en the Ring-finger 5” Mercary, on the litthe-tinger, ive | 
Yeung, on the Thumb; Mars, on the. palm of the . 
Hand; and the X09 on the lower part of it. This | © 
foundation, I fay, which inverts the. natural order of || ®* 
the Planets, and confequently, ſeems rather to be the II. \ 
effe& of the extravagance of the firſt inventors of this | ® 
Science, ther. of any reaſon they might haye to rank 
them after that manner, is ſo far from bringing it in. x 
to any miſtruſt of falſiry, that, in my judgment, it is ſe 
one of thoſe things which have brought into queſtion Li 
the cruth there may bein it. For there is a kindof i} * 
neceflity, that che-mind-of Man, which is ſo much in d 
love with proportion; and which, where- ever it can |} P 
bring it in, never fatls'of adorning and enriching its || * 
imaginations therewith, ſhould not. without cauſe 


bave omitted it here, and that it hath been conſtrain- 
ed, by the certainty of the experiences it hath made, 
to:change the order of the Planets, which it hath ſo 
exactly obſer v'd in\A{etopoſcorty,' ard in a thouſand 
other occurrences,wherein it hath had the freedom;to 
make application. thereof, And no doubt, had it 
been a pure imagmation, it had been more eaſfie and 
more rational to haye plac'd Satury on the fore- 
finger, Z-pitcr on the middle, Aſars on the next, the 
Sx» on the little finger, and ſo to have follow'd the 
order, 


nay 
Vere 
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erder,which thoſe Planets obſerve among themſelves, 


Ithen coctranſpoſe them, as they now are. ,Qr, if there 
e to | tad been a neceſsity of this tranſpoſition, me-thinks.it 


would have been more pertinent, to haye the greatelt 
finger govern'd by the greateſt of thoſe Celeſtial Bo- 
dies; or to have afign'd it that which is more apt to 
motion, then, the Ring finger is, whichis both lefs, 
znd leſs ative. So that there 1s a great probability, 
that. ſo extraordinary a diſpoſal of - the Planets is noc 
the produRion of their pure fancies, who firſt ſpent 
their endeavours in that +cience, but rather of the ne- 
cefsity, which oblig'd chem to follow the reaſons and 
experiences, whereby they diſcover'd that truth, 

But the obſervation which Arifole hath given us, 
in his Hiſtory of Animals, adds much to this ſuſpicion. 
For, in that incomparable Work, wherein it may be 
fid, that Nature hath diſcover'd and explicated her 
ſelf, he affirms, that there are, inthe Hand, certain 
Lines, which, according as they are long or ſhort, de- 
note the length or ſhortneſs of Man's life, And this 
beings one of the firſt rules of Chiromancy, itis to be 
preſum'd, that that Science was not unknown to him, 
and that ſo great a perſon would not bave ſhuMed in- 
to a Hiſtory, which was to be one of the nobleſt 
draughts of Nature, a doubtfull thing, and ſuch as be 
was not confident of the truth of, And that, if it be 
certain, as Experience hath fince confirm'd, there is 
no rational perſon, but will conclude, that the Hand 
ought to have a ſtricter connexion with the principles 
of life, then any of the other external parts, wherein 
there are no ſuch marks to be found ; That thoſe 
marks are certain effe&s which ſhould make a difcove- 
ry of the good or bad diſpoſition of the principles, 
from which they procecd; And, in a word, _ 
there 
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fully-known, and that if the knowledge thereof ec 
be attair'd, there would haply be acquir*d that whik 
Cbiromancy does ſo.much pretend to, | 


Lines,which are in the Hands,are different in all mey, 
that in the ſel{-ſame perſon, they are chang'd at ca 
tain periods of time, and that all this diverſity canng 
proceed from any internal cauſe, to us yet known, 
will, in all liketihood, be fore'd to acknowledge, tha 
all thoſe CharaRers are the effects of ſome ſecret in. 
fluence by which they are imprinted in that partie 
lar part, Ard that, ndthing being ſuperfluouſly done 
in Nature, they have their particular uſe, and dode- 
note, if not any thing elſe, ar leaſt this, to wit, the 
aeration, which happens in the principles, whereby 
they are produc'd. For to make theſe impreſſions re 
hate to the Articulations,and the motions of the hand, 
as ſome have done, is a thing which cannot be main- 
tain'd, ſince the Articulations are equal inall men, 
who nevertheleſs have all their Lines unequal ; that 
there are many Hands,whercin there is not any Artis 
culation at all,as in the ſpace which lies between the 
joints of the fingers : That children newly born,who 
have their hands ſhut all after the ſame manner, with- 
out making in a manner any motion, have nevertheleſs 
many lines, which are different in every one of them : 
that thoſe who exerciſe the ſame Art,and conſequent- 
Ty ought, as neer as may be, to uſe the ſame motions, 
have them nevertheleſs as different, as if they were 
of contrary profeſsions : That, in the ſelf-ſame per, 
fon, they are chang'd, though there be not any change 
in his courſe of life : And laſtly, that in the fore- 
head, where there is not any Articulation, 4nd which 
part 
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- vbart all men move after the ſame manner , there are 
alſo ſuch lines, wherein may be obſerv'd the ame di- 
higherfity,as in thoſe of the Hand, 

We may further add to theſe conſiderations the 
theyreat Antiquity of the Science of Chiromancy, which 
a. flavſt needs bave been ſtudied beiore Ariftetle*s time, 
nas much as what he ſayes,of the Lines of the Hand, 
noe $50ne of its obſervations and rules, the work it hath 
n. found ſo many learned men , who ſearch'd into the 
x © ecrets of it, and have honour'd it by their Writings: 
& I 4nd laltly, the admirable judgments which have been 
l- 
le 
n. 

e 
J 
Þ 


a- 


made according to its Maximes, For it is a thing 
omes not much ſhort of aſtoniſhment, that, of forty 
nd five perſons whom Cocles bad foreſeen , by his 
krt,to be ſubject to dye violent deaths , Carden ob. 
erv's, that there were but two of them living in his 
ime,to whom that misfortune had not hapned. 
| But to come to a free acknowledgement of the 
ruth, all theſe, as we have already oblerv'd, are bur 
ſo many ſlight ſuſpictons, which conclude not for the 
certainty of this Science, For as to the order of the 
plancts , which it hath chang'd, it gives a great pre- 
ſumption , that it bath not been done without ſome 
reaſon: but the queſtion remains ſtill undecided, to 
wit, Whether it be true, that thoſe celeſtial Bodies 
have any kind of power or influence over the Hand, 
and whether any one of them have ſome particular 
place aſsign'd it therein? The Authority of A47:fetle 
may alſo be queſtion'd, and all this diverſity of Lines 
may proceed from other cauſes, and have other 
aſes, different from thoſe appropriated thereto by 
Chiromancy. 
Moreover , how ancient ſoeyer that Scievce may 
be , it makes not mucin for its certainty ,- fince there 
are 
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are ancient,errours, whereby all the precederit Age 
have been abuſed : And though many great Wi 


their endeavors about curioſities, as vain, as poſh 
this may be. in fine, all the teſtimonies and exam. 
ples, which are commonly produc'd, in defence of i 
can pretend to no more weight and validity , then 
thoſe brought for Geomancy..Onomancy , and Other 
Arts of Divination , all which are imaginary and ſy. 
perititious , and yet neither want Patrons to protef 
them, nor fail of ſucceſs in the judgments , which ar; 
wade by them. 

On the other fade, neither do all theſe reaſons ab 
ſolutely condemn it, and make not any otherwiſe 
againſt it, then in that they render it doubtful , lex 
ving the inquiſitive perſon in an uncertainty , what 
he ought to believe, and continuing him in the deſire 
of being ſatisfi'd therein. Now the only means to 
attain that ſatisfation,js to examine rhe Principles of 
it, and to ſee whether there be any reafons, whereby 
they may be maintaind, For if any of them be cer- 
tain, and well grounded, there isnot, in my judg- 
ment, any rational perſon, who joyning the prece. 
dent ſuſpitions with the truth of theſe Principles, but 
will acknowledge, that if the Science, which hath 
been built thereupon, is notarriv'd to the higheſt 
degree of certainty, it may come to it in time, by the 
diligent and exaR obſervations, which are yet to be 
added thereto : And that ifir cannot promiſe as much 
as Aſtrology pretends it ſhould diſcover by the Stars, 
which it hath plac'd in the Hand, it may at leaſt 
judge of the good or bad diſpoſition of the interiour 
parts, between which and it there is an undeniable 
ſympathy 


[oc 


have thought it not unworthy thetr ſtudy , yet hay)" 
there been, in all times ; fome , who have employ 
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Azstymparhy , and, by that means, conduce very much to 
Wit Fe conſervation and continuance of Health, and the 
bayfcuring of diſeaſes. For when it ſhall be contin'd 
«I yichin theſe Iimits , and quit all other pretences, ir 
lib will ſtill be a or conſiderable Science,and ſuch as,for 
am: Þ the excellency of irs diſcoveries , and the advantage 
Fit | nay be made thereof, might be worthy the curioſity 
hen © of the ſevereſt Philoſophers, and all thoſe who-make 
her © it their buſineſs ro enquire into the wonderful things 
ſa I of Nature. 
& | Theſc are the conſiderations which I had, before 
re © fell ro examin the Principle before-mentioned, which 
the main foundation , on which the diſpoſal of the 
> I Planets, into ſeveral parts of the Hand, is built , and 
ſe © in a manner , the only ſource , from which , all the 
- gents which Chiromansy can promiſe , are de- 
UCeUs 


{4 
; The method I have obſerv'd therein, is, according 
} 


tothe ſubſequent Articles, to ſhew, 


1. That, of ſituations, ſome are more noble 
then others. | 

2. That the nobler ſituations are deſign d for 
the more excellent parts , and that the 
excellency of the parts is deduc'd front 
the advantage they bring along with 
them. 

2. What advantages may be deduced fron 
the Hands. 

4. That the Right Hand is more noble ther 
the Left. 

s, That motion begins on the Right ſide. 

6.Thaf 
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6. That the Hands have the greateſt porti, 

of the natural Heat. 

7. That the Hands have a greater communi. 
cation with the nobler parts. 

8. That ſome ſecret Vertues are convey'd from 
the nobler parts into the Hands. 

9. That Nature does n0t confound the Ver. 
tues,and conſequently, 

10. That the Vertues of the nobler parts are 
not receiv d into the ſame places of thi 
Hand. 

I1. That there 3s a Sympathy beiween the 
Liver and the Fore-fineer. 

12. That there is a Sympathy between the 
Heart and the Ring: fineer. 

13. That there 3s alike Sympathy between 
the Spleen and the Middle-finger. 

I4. That there is a Sympathy between all the 
interiour parts and the other parts of the 
Hand. 


I 5.That the Face 3s an Epitome of all the ex- | 


teriour parts. 

16. That there is a mutnal Sympathy between 
all the parts; and, 

17. That the diſtribution of the Veins made 
by Aippocrates, for the diſcovery of that 
Sympathy, was not underſtood either by 
Ariſtotle or Galen. 

Ie, Whence proceeds the regularity which 

Nature 


k > 
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Nature obſerves in her evacuations. 

t9. That the Planets have a certain predo- 
dominancy ever the ſeveral parts of the 
Hand. | | 

20. That the Planets have alſo a predomi-. 
nacy over the interiour parts. 

21.That the 1002 hath ſuch a predominancy 
over the Brain, 

22. That the Sun hath the like predominancy 
over the Heart. 

23. That the other Planets have the govern- 
ment of the other interiour parts. 

24. That the principles eſtabliſhd regulate 

many doubtful things in Chiromancy. 


6 


Art. 1. 


That, of Situations, ſome are more noble then 
others. 


NY Cy 


T* Hat we may therefore give a ſolid beginning to 
this Difquiſition, itis to be obſerv'd, that there 

are three orders of STTUATION, wherein all 
the parts of Animals, the Heart only excepted, are 
placed , to wit, Above and Beneath, Right and Left, 
Before and Behind. But theſe are not all equal as'to. 
their origine and dignity, and there is a diverſity of 
perfetion, not only among them, bat alſo between 
the tearms and differences, whereof they conſiſt, For 
. 5 6 Before 
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Before andiBehind are more noble chen Right and Ari 
Left, and theſe laſt, more noble then -- 5ove and Bec, 
weath, But further, Before is more noble then Behind, to 
Right, chen Left , and Above, then Beneath n 

The reaſon of this diverſity precceds , in the firſt prl 
place, hence, that theſe three orders of $1ruation, are & y, 
anſwerable to the three dimenfhons , obtcrvable in 
every natural body, to wit, Length, BreatS, and 
Depth, as theſe laſt are anſwerable to the ithr&+ &:nd 
of Quantity, which are admitred in every Mathems- iſ |, 
tical body, to wit, Line, Superficies, and $5/1d. For Þ te 
the Line makes the Leygth, and the Lezgth produce 1 
Above and Beneath : From the Srpcrfities come 
Breath , and from this laſt Right and 7-fe, Ardthe hl | 
Solid body produces Depth, as Depth does Before and | 
Behind. 

Now as the Live is more {mple , ard, by nature, 
precedent to the Super ficies , =nd this laſt to che Solid 
Body, in like manner Lexgth nawrally precedes 
Breath , and this laſt, Profangity Accordingly the 
erder of ſituation of Above and Bexeath is more fim- 
ple;ard previous to that of Right and Left , as this 
laſt 1s, in reſpeRt of Before and Behind, <0 that Na- 
ture alwaies making her progreſs from th-+{c things, 
which are ina lower, to ſuch as are in a higher de- 
gree of perfection, it follows, not only that the Line 
and Length, are leſs perfe& then Selidity and Profun- 
dity ; but alfo, thar theſame diverſity is found in the 
orders of ſituation , which are anſwerable to every. 
one of them : And that conſequently, that of Zefere 
and Behind is the moſt noble , that of Right and Left, 
next , and that of Abve and Beneath leaft of all , as 
being the firſt, and ſimpleſt of all. 

In effect, we ſee that all theſe things havye been di- 
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ht and tributed to Bodies, according to the excellence the 
> | W 
",*"Ifeverally ought to have, For thoſe which have life 
©2084, Ido in the fir'l place grow in Lexgth , and as they ad- 
« fg (| 100ce towards pertetion , they acquire Bredth and 
- rſt Profundity. Plants have indeed the fatuation of A. 
7 Te Þ wwe and Beneath, but are deſtitute of Right and Left, 
El Before and Behind : only living Creatures are endued 


and rith theſe laſt differences; nay, there are ſome of 
4nd theſe, which have them not all , that being a privi- 
BE ledge reſerv'd for thoſe , which have the parts bet- 


ter diſtinguiſh'd , and whoſe motions are more re. 
gular, 


" Yet is it to be affirm'd from what hath been ſaid, 
ile F that all theſekinds of ſituation may not be found in 
ing purely- natural bodies, but they are uncertain and 
z accidental ; as not hgving any principle, whereby 


” | they arelimited and determined ,and it is only by way 


Y of reference to things animate , that they are admir- 
_ ted to be in them. For what is the Above and the 
e 


Before of a Pillar , may as well be the Fencath and 
I- | the Behindof it , and he who is on the Right hand of 
it, may be placed on the Left ,yet without any change 
of place. But the caſe is not the ſame in things li- 
» {| vingandanimate, wherein all the differences of ſitua- 
. tion, which the parts have, are unchangeable,as being 
fix'd and determinated , by the vercues and operati- 
ons of the ſoul. Ard thus far of the kinds of hruation, 
compar'd amorg themſelves, 

Bur he who ſhall think fit to conſider the tearms 
and differences, whereof each of them conſiſts , will 
further find, that there is ſtili ſome one of them more 
noble then another, in as much as one is the principle 
of another , and that the principle is more excellent 
then that which depends on it. For ihe 4bcve ts the 

S 2 principle 
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principle of the Beneath , the Right of the Left, ani 
the Before of the Behind. 7% 

And indeed the Beginning is a kind of Principle 
and the beginning of the three principal operation 
of the Squl is wrought in theſe three differencey gf 
ſituation. For Nutrition begins by the Above , Mo- 
tion by the R:ght, and Sentiment by the Before. And 
accordingly the Mouth, which is the firſt receptacle of 
the Aliment, from whence it is afterwards diſtriby. 
ted all over the Body , makes the Above in all Ani: 
mals, as the root makes it in all Plants. Whenceir | 
comes, that the Latin Tongue calls choſe roots which 
are deepeſt in the Earth, high,  Ardit is commonly I p 
ſaid, that Man is a Tree inverted , not upon this ac |! 
comprt, that his hair, which hath ſome reſemblanceto I 
the roots, is above ,, and thoſg below , but becauſe I { 
he bath his mouth directly oppoſite to that of trees; 
for it iS not to be doubted , but that the Root is the | 
mouth of Plants, ſince it is by that they receive their 
nouriſhment, and that itis thence convey'd to all the 
other parts. The Sentiment alſo begins by the B+ 
fore, for , the Senſe of Touching-only excepted, 
which it was requifite fhou!d be ſpread over all the 
parts of the Animal, all the other Senſes are placed 
before , in regard it muſt have been the imployment 
of the Senſes, to conduc and regulate Motion, which 
1s alwaies made forward, and begins on the Right fide, 
as we ſhall ſhew hereafrer, Whence it follows, that 
the Above, the Right,and the Before are the Principles 
of the others, and that they are conſequently more 
noble then they. ES Ta 
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bat the robler Situations are deſign d for the 
more excellent parts;and that the excellency 
of the Parts is deduc'd, from the advantage 
they bring along with them, 


] Ow Nature alwaies keeps to this Maxime , that 
N ſhe diſpoſes the moſt excellent things, into thoſe 
places, which are moſt noble, as it may be obſerv'd in 
the order , wherein ſhe hath put all the principal 
parts of the Univerſe , And conſequently,it is requi- 
ſte, that, in Man, who is the Epitome, and abbrevia- 
tion, of the World, the parts ſhould be ranked con- 
formably ro their dignity ; And that it may be affir- 
med, not only that the moſt excellent are in the no- 
bleſt ſitnation, but alſo, that thoſe, wbich are in the no- 
bleſt ſituation, are therefore the moſt excellent. For, 
it follows thence , that the Hands, being plac'd in the 
upper part are more excellent then the Feet', which 
are in the lower ; and the Hand which is on the right 
fide is more excellent, then that on the left. But 
whereas the excellency of the parts is dedue'd from 
the advantages they bring to the Animal, weare to 
examine , in order to the proſecution of our deſign, 
what uſe the Hands may ſerve for , wherein they are 
more ſerviceable then the Feet , and what advantage 
the Right hath over the Left. 
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Art. », 


} 


What advantages may be deduced. from th; 
Hands. 


N the firſt place , it is certain , that all Anim 
which conſiſt of Blood, and, 'for that reaſon , hay, 
the denomination of perte& creatures , have ber 


furniſh'd. with four organs, to facilitate their motion ſÞ fee 
from one place to another , which organs are anſweÞ wi 
rable to. the four firſt differences of fituation before 


mentioned, to wit, Above, Beneath, Right and Lift, 
For there have not been any inſtruments, whig 
might be c:neeiv*d anſwerable to the two laſt, to wit, 
Before and Behiya , there being not any perfeR Ani. 
mal, which naturally moves backward, and the othe: 
organs being ſufficient ro carry on the motion, which 
is made for wards, as experience hath made- apparent, 
This cruth is evident, in all kinds of perfe& crex 
tures , ſince that moſt of the terreftrial have font 
feet, volatiles have two feet and two wings; the Fiſhes 
have four finns , and Serpents make four different 
folds or twinings. And all theſe parts are fo ablo- 
lutely neceſſary, in order to the progreſlive motion, 
which is natural to them that if they wanted any one 
of them, it could not be performed without ſome 
trouble, For the Volatiles are not able to fly when 
their legs are broken , nor can the Fiſh ſwim when 
they have loſt any of their fins; norcan the Ser- 
pents crawl, if thoſe parts of their bodies be cut off, 
which make the laſt twinings of their motion, 

From what bath been ſaid, it may be concluded, 
= that 
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that the Hands , being of the ſame rank: with inſtru- 
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ments, which are deſign'd for progreſhve motion, do 
ſerve to promote that of Man,and that if he were de- 
riv'd thereof, he would not periorm that motion 
with ſo much eaſe. For we find, that a man cannot 
run without much trouble,when his hands are bound. 
45 alſo that he ſhurs his fiſt when he goes to jump, 
and. in bis ordinary gate, the arm fill falls back, when 
the legs on the ſame fide is put forward To this 
may be added, that, in infancy, they do the office of 
feer ; that when one is fallen, he cannot well ger up 
without them, and that if one be toclimbup , or 
come down ſome ſteepy places, they are no leſs ſer- 
viceable rhen the legs. All which are evident ſigns, 
that theſe parts contribute much to the progreflive 
motion of Man, 

But whereas Nature diſcovers a great frugality in 
all ſhe does, and makes all the advantages ſhe can of 
them, ſhe does net content her (elf with this firſt im- 
ployment ſhe hath impos'd upon the hands ; but ſhe 
hath delign'd them for ſo many other uſes, as is is 
impoſſible ro give a particular account of them all, 
So that thence came the neceſſiry of making a com- 
pariſon between them and the Underſtanding, and 
affirming, that, as this latter is the form of forms, "as 
having them all in its power, in like manner, the 
Hand is the Inſtrument of !n{truments as comprehen- 
ding alone the vertue of all the ref. For it is by the 
Hands that a Man receives and retains thoſe rhings 
which are neceſſary and del'ghtful tro him: By them 
itis, That he defends himſelf, and overcomes thoſe 
things, that are hurtful and prejudicial ro him, Ina 
word, they are the principal Agents, in the compal- 
rg of all Arts, and the general Utenſils, employ'd 


by 
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by the Mind,to bring to :light the nobleſt, and moſt 
advantageous inventions. And no doubt, Man de, 
rives ſo great an advantage from them, over all other 
Animals, that if it cannot be affirm'd, as it was by that 
antienc Philoſopher , That he ss wiſe, becauſe he hath 
Hands, this at leaſt may be inferr'd, that he ſeems 
Wiſe, becauſe he hath Hands. 

This premis'd, it is not to be admir'd the Hands 
ſhould be diſpoſed into the upper part ef Man. as the 
more honourable place, and that Nature ſhould deſign 
their ſituation as neer as ſhe could to the Sear of 
Reaſon and the Senſes, between them and which, 
there is ſo great a correſpondence and connexion, 


Art. 4. 


That the Right Hand is more noble than the 


B 


Left. 


Ut though Nature hath'plac'd the Hands in the 
ſame rank, as to ſituation, yet are they not 
equal in point of eſteem with her, in as much as ſhe 
treats the RIGHT hard as the elder, and the firſt 
indignity. For, if thoſe things, which are moſt active, 
are conſequently moſt excellent, and moſt conſider. 
able, ir follows,that the Right Hand, being ſtronger, 
and more nimble then the Lefz, ſhould alſo be more 
excellent thenic, Now, that it bath more ſtrength 
and agility, is the conſequence of its having more 
heat, which is the ſource of thoſe qualities, Andits 
having more heat, is again the conſequence, not only 
of its being ſited on the ſame ſide as the right ventricle 
of the Heart, where the bloud is more hot and fuming; 


not 
Þ Fo 
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not onely of rs being neer the Liver, which is the 
ſpring of bloud, jnot onely becauſe the Veins of 
all the parts on the right ſide are larger, as Hippo- 
crates affirms ; but alſo, by reaſon of irs being plac'd 
on the Right ſide, where motion bath its 0 be- 
ginning.©—o 

For, as the Spirits are the principal organs of all 
the actions of the body, and are by Nature molt 
abundantly ſent, to thoſe places, where they ought 
to be ſtrongeſt and have moſt employment, ſo is it 
not to be doubted (ſince it is requiſite, Motion ſhould 


begin on the Right (ide, and thar all the preparations 


neceſlary thereto, and the principal effort it requires, 
ſhould be made in that part) but that a greater quan- 
tity of Spirits make their recourſe thither, chafe, and 
fortifie it, by the heat they carry along with them, 
and by the ſecret. influences of the vital principles, 
which they communicate thereto, Thence it comes, 
that even thoſe parts, which do not contribute any 


thing to Motion, and are on that fide, have a reſent- 


ment of that force and vigour, which was defign'd for 
that ſole ation onely. For the right Eye is{tronger 
and ſurer then the left, and the certitude of the fight, 
which is made by both rogether, abſolutely depends 
on the former. All the organs ſubſervient to gene- 
ration, which are on that ſide, are apt to frame Males, 
and thoſe which are on the left, Females, And, gene. 
rally ſpeaking, diſeaſes commonly aſlaul; the parts on 
the left ſide, as ſuch as, having leaſt heat, are conſe- 
quently the weakeſt. 


Art. 
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At. -$. 


That Motion begins on the Right ſide. 


Ow, that Motion naturally begins on the Right that 
ſide, is a truth which cannot admit of any dif. I nd 1 


pute, if we but take into our conſideration, what || ,qþ\ 


paſſes in all Animals For thoſe which have four feet 
do always begin to go by ſetting the right fore-foot 
foremoſt ; and others, which have but two,ever raiſe 
upthe right foot firſt, Burthens are better carried 
on the lefc ſhoulder then on the right, in regard it is 
requiſite the principle of Motion ſhould be free and 
dif- engag*d : And Painters never forget, in their 
Pictures, when drawn to the full length, to diſpoſe 
them into ſuch a poſture, as that the left Legg ſtands 
foremoſt, as it, is commonly ſeen in thoſe that are 
ſtanding, whereby the right: is put into an aptitude 
to move, when they would go from the place where 
they are, Nay, there are ſome creatures, which, 
having not beenable, by reaſon of their Figure, to 
receive the two differences of Right and Left, 2s the 
Purple-fiſh, and all the others which have their ſhells 
aſter the form of a Snail, have not nevertheleſs been 
depriv'd of that of Right, in regard that, it being 
neceſſary they ſhould move, it was. accordingly re- 
ceſſary, that they ſhould have the principle of mo- 
tion. 

All theſe trnths therefore being thus eſtabliſh'd, 
to wit, that there are ſome places and parts in the 
body, more or lefs noble ; That the more noble are 


deſign'd for the reception of the more excellent = 
Thar 


ther 
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hat the excellency of the parts is deriv'd from the 
advantage they bring along with them ; And conſe- 
wently, that the Hands, which, tor the many ſeveral 
ſervices they do, are plac'd in the upper part, as be- 
ng the nobleſt Place, ought to have the precedence, 
n point of excellency, of the Feer. 

in the next place, it will be our buſineſs to ſhew, 
that the Hands receive a more conſiderable afsiſtance 
and relief, from the principles of Life, and that all the 
nobler parts do communicate a greater vertue to 
them; then to any other whatſoever. 


WS 


That the Hands have the greateſt portion of 
natural heat. 


O make good this aſſertion, we are, in the firſt 

place,to obſerve,that Nature hath a greater care 
and tenderneſs tor thoſe parts, which are the more 
excelleat , That, ordinarily, ſhe frames them farſt , 
and that” ſhe uſes more Art inthe making of them, 
and 'more providence in the conſervation of them, 
then ſhe does in others. This is apparent, in the or- 
der ſhe obſerves in their firit conformation : for next 
the Heart and Brain, whereof She firſt makes a 
draught ; the Eyes, which, without diſpute, are the 
moſt delicate and nobleſt organs, appear before al! 
the other parts, nay, indeed before there is any de- 
ſ1gnation of the Liver, the Spleen, and the Reins. The 
Mouth, in all Animals, is alſo one of the firſt parts 
rhat are framed next to the Fyes : Then may be ſeen 
the organs of progreſsive motion, and, after them, 
may be obſery'd the Liver, the Spleen, and the other 


:nterna! 
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internal parts, as the laſt and moſt exa& obſervation 
of Anatomy have diſcover'd: Moreover,we find thay 
the upper parts are ſooneſt finiſh'd,and that, in Chil. 
dren, they are bigger and ſtronger then the lower, 


wheneeit comes, that they have all the ſame propor, 
tion, as iS in the ſtature of Dwarfs, and that it is with 
ſome difficulty they are brought to go,in regard their 
Leggs are too ſhort, and too weak, 

Now, it is certain, that all thecare, which Nature 
rakes, whether in the framing of them firſt, or in 
promoting their perfetion, depends on the natu. 
ral heat, whereof ſhe communicates a greater abun- 
dance to them, For that is the general inſtrument 
of all her ations, and the real ſubjunR, wherein all 
her faculties reſide. So that, if there be any parts 
which are framed before others, it proceeds hence, 
that they muſt firſt have had their portions of that 
heat, which is always moſt pure, and efficacious.in its 
ſource, And ifthey are brought to perfection before 
the others, it mult be attributed to this, that it is 
done by a particular application of that quality, a&- 
ing there more powerfully then in any other parr,and 
being, for that reaſon, continually fupply'd by the 
influence of the Spirits, which augment and fortifie it. 


Whence it muſt follow, that the Hands, which are 
framed before ſo many other parts, and are ſooner 
adyanced to perfeRion and accompliſhment, then the 
Feet, have accordingly had a more advantageous di- 
firibution of the natural heat, and a larger proporti- 
on of the Spirits, then the other, 


Art. 
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Art, 7. 


That there is a greater communication be- 
tween the Hands and the nobler parts. 


Ut if we would conſider theſe parts, when they 
are arriv*d to a more perfe& ſtate, andin a time, 
when they are abie to execute the principal funtions, 
whereto they are deſign'd, we ſhall certainly find,that 
the Heare, vhe Liver, and the Brain, -do communicate 
to them a greater portion of Vertue, then they do to 
any of the other parts. For, not to mention the ati» 


ons of the natural and ſenſitive lite, which are com- 


mon to them, with the parts afore. mentioned, pro- 


gretfive Motion is particularly referv'd for them. So 


that, to perform that ation, wherein there is more 
difficulty, and more {trength requir'd, it is but juſt 
there ſhould come to them a greater relief, and a 
ſtronger influence, from thoſe principal members, 
then may be neceſlary for the other ations of life. It 
is accordingly requifite, that they ſhould have more 
bloud, more hear, and more ſpirits ; more bloud, to 
render their conliſtence the more firm, more vital 
heat, that they may be inſpir'd with greater force, 
and a greater abundance of the animal Spirits, to con- 
vey into them not one!y ſentiment, . but alſo the mo- 
tive faculty. For, without theſe conditions, thoſe or- 
Sans are of no advantage, and no motion can be 
made. In a word, fince inſtruments are not inſtru- 
ments, but correſpondently to the vertue they derive 
from the cauſe, whereby they are employ'd, it is ne- 
cellary that thoſe parts, which are the inftruments of 
Motion, 
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Motion, ſhould accordingly receive, from the prinfgearl 
ciples of Motion, that vercue, whereby they are puſhe ce 
in ation, And thenceit alſo follows, that they ſhoulength 
hive that vertue in a higher degree then others Jong © 
they ſhould: have more Spirits, whereby it might hel gence 
convey'd into them ; and conſequently, there is a[jhere 
preater correſpondence between them, and the[onn! 
nobler parts, which are the ſources of thoſe ſpirits || there 
and that vertue, tho{ 

This reaſon indeed is common to the Hands and || nece 
Feet, that is, comparatively to the other parts , but whe 
if we conſider the great advantage, with the firuation I com 
of the upper part hath over that of the lower, as alſo | hav 
the excellency of the parts, which are placed in the Þ we 
former, and the particular care which Nature takes, || bic 
of them, as we bave ſhewn already , It wilt be apps || wt 
rent, that, inthe ſaid diſtribution of <pirits and Ver- Þ| rr 
tues, the Hands have had the beſt ſhare, and conſe |} lo 
quently, that there is a greater correſpondence be. | N 
tween them and the nobler parts, then there rs be- 
tween theſe laſt and the Feet, or any other member 
whatſoever, 


Art. 8. 


That ſome ſecret Vertues are convey d from 
the nobler parts into the Hands. 


Ut beſides this commnnication and correſpon- 
dence, which there is betweeen the Hands and 
the nobler parts, by mears of the Veins, Arteries,and 
Nerves, there are yet others more ſecret, ſuch as have 
- more obſcure ways and paſſages, and yet much more 
clearly 
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prin arly diſcover the truth we ſearch after. For, if it 
Muſhe certain, that the Lines of the Hand detiote the 
Oultength and ſhortneſs of Life, according as they are 
ers;Mong or ſhort of themſelyes, as Ariſtotle and Expe- 
© befrience have taught us , it is neceſſary, not onely x 
ls aſthere ſtiould be a greater rapport, and a ſtronger 
the connexion between it and the principles of life, then 
Its I there is between them and all the other parts, where 

thoſe marks are not to be found : But it is further 
ind neceſſary,that the nobler parts,which are the fources 
but } wherein thoſe principles are comprehended, ſhould 
On | communicate to it ſome ſecret influence which muſt 
Iſo | have no 'reference to the ordinary and manifeſt ver- 
he Þ tues it receives from them , in as much as neither the 
s | blond, nor the fpirits, nor the heat, nor the motion, 
+ | which they diſtribute and diſperſe into it, do not con- 
| tribute ought to the raking of the Lines therein 
- wager or ſhorter, or denoting the length or ſhort- 
- | nefs of Man's life, 


} 


Art. 9. 


That Nature does not confound the Vertues. 


f Ne ſecret Sympathy, which is between the Hand 
and the nobler parts, behng preſuppoſed, at leaſt, 
nll fach time as we ſhall have prov'd it more ar large, 
by more tult and parcicular obſervations, we ſhall 
lay it down, as a moſt certain principle, that Nature 
does not confound the yertues, efpecially the formal 
and ſpecifick, ſo there be ever (o little oppoſition beg 
tween them, and that ſhe always diſtinguiſhes them, 
as much as lies in her power. For, not to bring 6 
the 
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the Stage the maximes of Aſtrologie, which hath di. | 
vided the Heavens into ſo many Planets and Starrs, 
into ſo many Signs and Houles, differing one from 
another in point of vertue ; there is not any order 
of things in the Univerſe wherein this truth is not 0h. 
ſervable. For example, in perfe&t Animals , the 
qualities neceſſary ro generation have been divided 
between the two Sexes; in cach of thoſe, the facyl. 
ties conducing to the government of life, have ever 

one of them 1ts particular Seat ; And all the Senſes 
bave their proper organs and diſtin& tunctions, Nay, 
let us'examine Plants, Minerals, and Stones, and we 
ſhall find the ſame diſtinction, and,not to deſcend to 
the particulars which might be.inſtanced, we need on. 
ly dire our obſervation to the Load-ſtone, whereit 
is ſo obvious to the Senſe, that, without blindneſs,or 
ſtupidity, it cannot be doubted of, For, in an Ho. 
mogenial body , the compoſition whereof is equal 
every where, and wherein it ſeems that all the parts 
ſhould have one and the ſame power , yet is it ob- 
ſerv'd, that, of thoſe parts, there are ſome, whereto 
the Magnetick qualities have been particularly diſtri- 
buted, and that there are two Poles, wherein they 
have been diſtinRly placed. And if what ſome perſons 
of late pretend that they have made it their diſcovery, 
be true, towit, that there is a fixt Meridian in the 
ſaid Stone, it is requiſite, that all the others ſhould 
alſo be fixt,and conſequently, they have cach of them 
a different inclination. $So true isit, that Nature 
loves to diſtinguiſh the Vertues, and ſo averſe is ſhe 
to the intermixture and confuſion of them. And in- 
deed, if ſhe did not exactly jproceed, according to 
this order, things would be done many times cons 
trary to her delign, one quality would deſtroy = 
ther, 
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| - ther, and the effets would not be anſwerable to their 
cauſes, nor t0 the end,whereto they are defign'd, 


Art. 10. 


That the Vertues of the nobler parts arc, not 
recerv'd into the ſame places of the Hand. 


FF the caſe land thus, and it be granted, that there 

are ſome particular Vertues communicated from the 
nobler parts to the Hand, it is requiſite that they 
ſhould not be confounded together, nor receiy'd 
into the ſame part of ic; And conlequently, it is 
neceſlary, that there ſhould be one place aſlign'd for 
that of the Liver, . another for that of the Heart, and 
ſo of all thereſt. 

Bur the main difficulcy is, to find out, which thoſe 
particularplaces and parts are,whereinto thofe influ. 
ences are receiv'd. For though Chirowancy aſſures us, 
that there is a fympathy between the Fore-finger and 
the Liver, between the Middle. finger and the Spleen, 
between the Ring-finger and the Hearr, ec. yet 
does it not produce any convincing proof of this 
trath, and as for the Experiences it advances, for 
the confirmacion thereof, they ſtill leave thoſe unſz- 
tisfy'd, who allow nothing ro be granted, but whar is 
back'd with ſound reaſons, and are look'd upon by 
them as ſo many reveries and extravagances of man's 
euriolity. But certainly, he who could make good 
this Sympathy, by other obſervations, then thofe which 
may be deduc'd from Chiromancy, and fuch as thould 
be bnilt upon Medicine, or ſome other part of natural 
Philoſophy, might jultly make it his boaſt, _ he 

T'z all 
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had diſcover'd the myſteric of this Science, and that 
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he had found our the onely ground, upon which the 
truth of all Celeſtial configurations is ſupported. For 
my part,1 do not pretend that I can produceall thoſe, 
which might be neceſſary, to make an abſolute proof 
thereof, yet dare 1 affirm, that I have ſome, which 
may} as it were, lay the foundations of ſuch an eyigi, 
on, and are ſuch, as, havirg demonſtrated ſome 
partofit, will leave an invincible preſumption for 
the reſt, and a hope, that it may be accompliſh'd, after 
there hath been a carefull obſeryation made of what 
happens to this admirable organ. 


Art. 


That there is a Sympathy between the Liver 
and the Fore-finger. 


IT, 


He firſt Obſervation then, which we have to pro. 

poſe, is, to ſhew the communication and ſympa- 
thy which is between the Liver, and the Finger, com- 
monly called by the Latines, I»dex. It is deduc'd 
from Medicine, which teaches us, that the Leprozie 
hath its ſource and principal ſeat in the Liver, and 
that one of the firlt Signs it gives, whereby it may be 
diſcoyer'd, appears in that finger. For when all the 
Muſcles of the Hand, and indeed, of all the Body, are 
full and ſucculent, thoſe which are ſubſervient to the 
motion of that finger wither and dry up, eſpecially 
that which is in the Thenar, that is, in the ſpace be- 
tween the ſaid Finger and the Thumb, where all that 
is fleſhy is conſum'd, and there remains onely the skin 
and the fibres, which lye flat to the bone, Now -y 
cou 


SS 
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could not happen thus, if there were not ſome analo- 
ge, and ſecret correſpondence, between the Liver 
and that part, fince it is one of the firſt that is ſenſible 
of the alteration which is wrought in its ſubſtance : 
it being a thing may be confidently affirm'd,that there 
isnot any diſeaſe, which ſo much corrupts the nature 
of the Liver,and deſtroys, not only its yertue, but alſo 
its ſubſtance, as this does , which, upon that accompr, 
is called the Univerſal Cancer of the Liver, and the 
whole maſs of bloud. Galey, no doubt, was ignorant 
of this ſympathy, as being a thing which pure Ratio. 
cination could never have diſcover'd, when, to be in- 
form'd thereof, it was requiſite it ſhould be reveal'd 
to him in a dream. For he' relates, that, being 
troubled with a violent pain, which put him into a 
fright of being troubled with an Impoſthume in the 
Liver, he had an advice-in his ſleep, to open the 
Artery whick runs along that finger, and that the ſaid 
remedy immediately appeas'd the pain, whereto he 
had been ſabjet a long time before. Which is a 
manifeſt ſign, that there is a particular communicati- 
on between thoſe two. parts , and a certain ſecret 
friendſhip and combination, whereby they are united 
together, 


Arts 123; 


That there is a Sympathy between the Heart 
and the Ring-finger. 


He ſecond Obſervation ſhall be, to ſhew, that 
there is ſympathy between the Heart and the 
fourth finger, which, in regard Rings are worn on it, 
T1 19 
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is commonly called the Ring-finger. For it is a thi 
cannot be reflefted on without ſomething of wonder] 
that, when the Gout falls into the Hands, that finger 
1s the laſt which it faſtens upon : And Levine relates, 
that, in all thoſe whom he met with troubled with 
that Diſeaſec,the fourth finger of the left Hand, that is, 
the Ring-finger, was ever free from it Jwhile all the 
others were extremly ſubje&t to pains and inflam, 
mations. | | 
Now, whereas the parts make a ſtronger or weaker 
reſiſtance againſt Diſcaſes,according to the greater or 
leſſer force they bave,and that their force depends on 
the greater or lefſer degree of natural heat, whichſis 
in them,it. muſt needs be inferr*d,that that finger muſt the 
have more of it then any of the others, ſince ic makes 3b 
a greater reſiftance againſt the evil, then they do, I 0 
And whereas the diſtribution of the natural heart pro- thi 
ceeds either from the firſt Conformation of the parts, | ©! 
or from the influence communicated ro them by the W 
principle of heat, and that there is no probability, f 
y 


the ſaid finger, having the ſame ſtrufture and compo- 
ſition with the reft, ſhould have a greater portion 
then they of that fixt and original heat , whereof 
there is = diſtribution made at the birth , it muſt 
needs follow, that the divident it hath thereof ſhould 
proceed from the influence, which the principle of 
heat ſends it in greater abundance then to any of the 
re! , and conſequently, that there is a greater com- 
munication, a greater dependence and connexion, 
between it and the Heart, which,withour all diſpute,s 
the principle of that heat, then there can be between 
the Heart and all the other fingers put together. 
Nor was Antiquity who'ly ignorant of this ſym- 
pa:hy, in as much as Hiſtory informs us, that the An- 
ſis | | c1ent 
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ent Phyſicians were of Opinion , that» this finger 
had a certain cordial vertue, as making uſe of it ex- 
dufively to all the reſt, in the mixture of thoſe medi- 
caments, whereof they made their Antidotes. And 
thence it came, that they gave it the denomination of 
p, fthe medical op. which it (till keeps in the Latine 
e f Tongue, that this is one of the reaſons why Rings 
s I bive been ever fince worn on it, and that many 
zpply thereto remedies for the weakneſles of the 
! | Heart, as Lewiym affirms, that he had often made 
* | experience, as alſo for the curing of intermittent 
| | Fevers, as ſomedo (till, with good ſucceſs 
Nor is it of late onely , that ſome have madeit 
their buſineſs, to find out the cauſe of this intelli. 
ace and relation between theſe two parts, For 
ome, as Appion, in Anlus Gellins, have affirmed, thar 
there was a nerve, which, proceeding from the Heart, 
ended at the ſaid finger ; others, that that connexion 
was wrought by an Artery, and that it is manifeſtly 
perceiy'd to beat in Women during the time of their 
Travel, as aliſon thoſe, who are wearied with over. 
working, and in all the Diſeafes, which aſſault the 
Heart. But, though this laſt Opinion be the mere 
probable,yet doth it not par ay on away the dif- 
ficulty, in as much as the other fingers have each of 
them an Artery at well as this, which Artery proceeds 
from the ſame branch, and the ſame ſource as that of 
the other does, Whereto it may be added. that it is 
not neceſſary there ſhould be manifeſt conduits for 
the conveyance of theſe verrnes, Nature her ſelf, as 
Hippoerates affirms,making ſecret parhs and ways, for 
the paſſage, not onely of her own faculties, but alſo 


for that of the humours themſelves, which ſhe would 
rid her ſelf of, 


Tx» Art, 
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Art. 13. 


That there is 4 like Sympathy between the Spleen 
and the Middle-finger. 


[| might add for a third obſeryation, to diſcover the 
Sympathy thereis between the Spleen and the Lo 
or Middle-finger , the miraculous effe&s, which the 
opening of the Salvate!la produces in diſeaſes of the 
Spleen. For that Vein paſſing commonly between 
the Middle-finger, and the Ring-finger, as Hipprora- 
tes affirms, or between the latter and the Little- 
finger, but ſending ſome branch to the Middle. finger, 
It may, with much probability, be imagin*d, that the 
yertue of the Spleen is convey'd by the faid Vein to 
that Finger , and that the Ring-finger being wholly 
taken up with the influence of the Heart , cannot 
entertain that of the.Spleen , if it be true , that the 
vertues are not confounded, as we have ſhewn elle- 
where, And indeed , what ever ſome late PraQti- 
cers of Phyſick may ſay, experience, back'd by the 
authority of the firſt Maſters of that Science , 1s of 
wire force then all the reaſons can be alledged by 
rnem, 

For , beſides that it is a thing of dangerous conſc- 
quence, for any one to think to make all the rules of 
Medicine ſubje& to ratiocination , which is many 
times weak and deceitful, and ro diſcard the ſenti- 
ments of the Ancient Profeſſors of that Art, who 
were more exa& obſcryers of things, then thoſe who 
have come after them ; . this, I ſay, noturg'd, I can 
truly and ſafely affirm, that, having caus'd chis vein is 
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| be opened in Quartan Agues, above ſixty times, it 


never fail'd, after the preparations neceſſary thereto, 
either quite to take away the Fever, or abate much 


of the violence of it, and made the fits more eaſily 


*4 | ſupportable. Let them not therefore argue any thing 


— > >.ca 


from the diſtribution, nor yet from the largneſs of 
the Veſſels, For as one WY the ſame boal of a tree 
hath ſeveral branches , which have not the ſame yer- 
we, and that, of theſe , ſome bear flowers, or fraits, 
others nothing at all; In like manner, though all the 
yeins of the Arm and Hand proceed from theſame 
trunk, yet have they not the ſame employments, and 
they are only ſo many chanriels. through which the 
ſeveral faculties may flow, So that the faculty which 
proceeds from the Spleen , may paſs wholy in the 
Salvatella , without diſperſing it ſelf into the other 
veins , which may be imagin'd done , after the ſame 
manner, as it is , that the parts disburthen themſelves 


*only on thoſe, which are particularly attributed and 


affeRed ro them, rhouph they have a connexion with 
ſome others, by their veſſels and ſituation, And 
hence it is that the ſeveral tranſportations of the hu- 
mours,and the changes which diſeaſes make from one 
place to another, do proceed , as we ſhall ſhew more 
at large hereafter. 

As to the largeneſs of the Veins, which makes the 
evacuations of them mare advantageous then are 
thoſe of ſuch as are leſs, it is a thing out of all diſpute, 
when the queſtion is of diminiſhing ſomewhat of the 
univerſal ſulneſs of the body : But for what concerns 
the diſcharging of ſome part, itis obſerv'd , thar, 
many times, the leſſer veins, provided they be neer 
it, and that there be ſome ſecret communication b2- 
tween them, do it more ſafely and more Oy 
then 
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then the greater, . In fine, ſince it is an opinion, within ti 
out preſcription of time, that the opening of thely 
vein hath proy'd ſucceſsful in diſeaſes of the Spleen, hjjs , 
as may be feen in the writings of Hippocrates, Galen, 
and all the Arabiaxs, it is not likely it ſhould be ap.þy | 
prov'd by ſach eminent perſons , and that it ſhould 
continue in repute for ſo many ages , through which 
it hath deſcended to us, had it not been ſupported hd di 
and confirm'd by experience, in as much as there is 
not any Reaſon, which might have given ground to 
that perſuaſion. Andifit be by this way , that this 
remedy came to be known, there is no neceſſity we 
ſhould reduce it to theexamination of reaſons , no ſj 
more then we do the purgative faculties, and 
all the other ſpecifick vertnes , whereot Medicine i 
full. 

To return therefore to the proof , which this dif. 
courſe interrupted , we ſaid, that ſome advantage 
might be made of this obſervation , to confirm the 
ſympathy there is between the Spleen and the middle 
finger. But if particular inſtances might ſerve for 
proots to general Maxims, I dare affirm, that I haye 
one , which wonderfully makes good this ſympathy, 
For | know a perſon , who,being ſubjeR to the di- F 
ſeaſes of the Spleen, is never troubled therewith , but 
the middle finger of the lefe Hand becomes cold , be. 
numm'd, and of a wan colour , as if it were depriv'd V 
of life. | had 

To this we may add the Story related by Hipps- he 
crates, in the fourth Book of Poplar diſeaſes , of the Yah 
Woman, whofe Hypoch»wdrie were ſo extended, and [ya 
the reſpiration ſo obſtruted , ro whom there hap. I 
pen'd the cleventh day a fluxton and inflammation [;h: 
in that very finger , which gave her ſome eaſe for 8 |;n 

certain | 


» 
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&tain time, though afterwards, the violence of the 
- and the Impoſthume, which bred inher en- 
,  occaſion'd her death. For it may be con- 
tar'd thence, that ſome part of the humour,which 
5 in the Spleen, was disburthen'd into that finger, 
being a part, between it and which there was a 
nmunication and correſpondence, and that the 
d disburthening procur'd it ſome eaſe ; but with 
is further obſervation , that, it being not pokible, 
ht the whole cauſe of the indiſpoſition ſhould be 
nain'd in ſo narrow a place , the remainder occa- 
n'd the impoſthume,whereof ſhe died. However, 
deal ingenuouſly , we muſt confeſs, that theſe are 
ly conjeures , not fit to enter into competition 
th the precedent obſervations, which ſeem to have 
emonſtrated the truth we are enquiring after, 


A — ca 


Art. 14. 


hat there is a Sympathy between all the 
interiour parts , and the other parts of the 
Hand. 


\N/ Hat bath been ſaid in the precedent Articles 
is ſo evictive, thatit were to be wiſh'd, we 
had as good proofs , to make a diſtin diſcovery of 
he reſt of the Sympathies , . which are between the 
other interiour parts, and ſome other places in the 
Hand, But, to excuſe the negligence of not looking 
:frer them, it may with much probability be affirmed, 
bat , ſince thoſe of the Heart and Liver are certain 
and unqueſtiorable, it muſt neceſſarily follow , that 
2 p | the 
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the others ſhould be ſo too, though they are not ap. 
parent to us: And that not only che Brain, andt 

other parts, which have publick and principal fun. 
Rions, as well as the Heart and Liver , but alſo thy 
the Spleen, the Stomach, the Lungs, the Kidneys, and 
poſsibly ſome other parts, ſhould have each of them, 
in the Hand, their proper and affeRed place, between 
which and them there is a certain correſpondenge 


and complyance. le 
go 
Art, 15. 
That the Face is the Epitome of all the exterioux 
parts. Ti 


| T may therefore be brought in as a proof of that 
ſecret intelligence, which is between ſome parts and 
others, and for the honour of that we now treat of, | 
that the Hand and Face are as it were an abſtrat of JI ; 
21! the parts of the Body. For the latter is an Epi. 
tome of all the exteriour members, there being not 
any part of it, bur hath its particular and manifeſt re. 
ſemblance to ſome one of them , as the former , in 
tike manner is, of all the interiour parts, as baving 
not any place, betweenj which and ſome one of 
ther there is not a ſccret connexion and ſympathy, 
And no doubt , this is one of the principal reaſons, 
that theſe two parts have bad ſo peculiar a conſtitu. 
tion of the skin , which, though all elſewbere, it be 
ſeparated from the Muſcles, 1s, in theſe, ſo joyn'd, 
that it is impoſible to ſeparate the one ſrom the 
other: it being Nature's pleaſure, who hath deſign'd 
theſe parts for Mirrours, wherein all the others were 
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be repreſented, that the fleſh ſhould be joyn'd to 
he skin , that the impreſsion ic receives from the 
Nerves, Veins,and Arteries,which are ſpread through 
t, ſhould be more eaſily communicated,and be more 
addenly apparent withour, Which thing may alſo 
te obſery'd in the ſoles of the Feet, which, in ſome 
fort , participate of the ſame advantages with the 
Yands,and upon the ſaid advantages there is another 
Kence eſtabliſh'd, called Podowancy, which promi- 
ſes the ſame things as Chiromaney , but not with ſo 
god ſucceſs, for the reaſons we ſhall give elſewhere. 


Art. 16. 


That there is a mutual Sympathy between all 
the parts. 


Or is it only between the exteriour and mani- 

feſt parts, that this affociation and mutual cor- 
reſpondence is found , there is yet anether mor*: 
general ſympathy, which was known by Hippocrater, 
and ſuch, as he made it his ground of that ingenious 
diviſion of the Veins, which he hath made in his book 
of the Bones, For that tranſcendent Wit, having 
conſider'd the ſeveral tranſportations of the humours, 
and the changes of diſeaſes, fo ofcen made from ſome 
certain parts to others, hath deſign'd the Veins 
whereby they might be made, and which accordingly 
were to be opened, in order to the preventing there- 
of, And, that ſuch an order might be obſerv'd in 
that procedure as ſhould rake away tbe confuſion 
thereof, he hath laid down ſeveral heads, or as it were 
articles, at which he would begin the as" of 
thoſe 


4 
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thoſe Veſſels, for he hath plac'd the firſt in the Heap!4c*< 
the ſecond, inthe Reins, the third, in the Liver , (one © 
fourth, inthe Eyes, and che Fifr in the Head , fol bad 
whence he draws four pair of Veins, which are aſte 1'%* 
wards ſpread into divers places, 


Art. 17, 
herv 
That the diſtribution of the Veins made | the 


Hippocrates, for the diſcovery of the ſai .# 
Sympathy, was not underſtood either by Mf |. 


riſtotle,or Galen. Lu 


Rom what is aboveſaid , it is not to be inferr{} ou 
that Hippocrates was of opinion, that thoſe wer] is 
the farſt Sources, from which the Veins derive the} be 
origine,as Ariſtorle, Galew , andin a manner all thirY n 
followers have impos'd upon him, ſince he could na & 
be ignorant, that all of them have cheir root in thi 
Liver, whence they are diſtributed into all che pam} « 
of the Body , inorder to the conveyance, of ther | 
nouriſhmear into them , as he afterwards makes i 
appear in the diſtribution he hath made of the Liver: 
vein, and whercof he hath given a further account 
in the ſecond Book of Popalar diſeaſes ; But it wa 
only to denote the correſpondence there is between 
thoſe five parts and the reſt, & the diſeaſes and ſymp. 
romes which they mutually communicate, 
Accordingly, when he faies, that the left Eye re- 
ceives a Vein from the Right, and ihe latter another 
from theLefc, it is not co be taken literally , as if 
thoſe Yeins did really derive their origine from thoſe 
dy places 
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Hegfplaces; but it is to ſhew , that the indiſpoſitions of 
. fone eye are communicated to the other , as if they 
bad veins, whereby they might be direRly convey'd. 
ſte Truc indeed it 1s, that this communication is wrought 
by the interpohtion of the veins, and that theſe veins 
do alſo proceed from ſome common branch ; bur 
that is at ſuch a diſtance from the Eyes, that it*cannoc 
be preciſely affirm'd, there is any intercourſe of veins 
between them , upon any other account then that of 
le 1 the ſympathy there is berween them, And this is fo 
ſaid (renin, that, many times, Hippocrates conſiders not 
f the continuity of the veins, in the diſtribution he 
'F makes thereof, fince he ſhews , that the Head and 
Lungs hold a correſpondence with the Spleen, though 
the veins of the Spleen are not united, nor continu- 
r{} ous with thoſe of the aforeſaid parts ; inas much as it 
mm is ſufficient, in order to the correſpondence, whereof 
er be ſpeaks, that there ſhould be ſome kind of conmmu- 
a} nication between thoſe yeins, by ſome means or 0- 

of ther,as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. 

be Bur to make a mare particular diſcovery of the ſe- 
t5Y cret and advantage of this admirable diſtribution it is 
ir requiſite we ſhould examin ſome articles of it. For 
if} when hertells us, that, from theſe four pair of veins, 
-| which iſſue from the Head, there 1s one which hath 
tY two branches,which falling from the Temples deſcend 
;| into the Lungs, whereof one paſſes from the righe 
1 fide to the left , and ſpreads into the Spleen and lefer 
Kidney ; and the other paſſes from the left fide, and 
goes into the Liver and right Kigney ; and afterwards 
both thoſe branches end at the Hemerrhoidal veins ; 
Does he not thereby reach us not only why the ope. 
ning of the Hemorrhoidal veins is good for thoſe, 
who are troubled with pains in the Reins , Pluriſies, 
at!d 
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and Inflammations of the Lungs ; but alſo why the non 
them 


ſuppreffion of them cauſes the Dropſie and the phi. 
ſick? For , though there be other places, where | 
ſhould ſeem, that the reflux of the blood, which t 
contain, might be made ; yet the correſpondence there 
is between them, and the Liver and Lungs, is the only 
reaſon why it is not made elſewhere, 

And queſtionleſs, thoſe branches, which,deſcendi 
from them, paſs from the right ſide to the left, and 
from the left to the right, acquaint us with the cauſe, 
which hath been ſought after to fo little purpoſe; to 
wit,whby the impoſthumes and ſwellings,which bappen 
from the upper part to the lower, are not alwayes of 
the ſame ſide , where the ſonrce of the difeale is ob- 
ſery'd, but fometimes onthe right, ſometimes on the 
left ; whereas thoſe which happen from the lower 
part to the upper,are alwayes confonant to the regy- 
larity of the part, where the ſeat of the indiſpoſition 
is: For, without this diſtribution of the Veins, it is 
impofiible to give a reaſon for all theſe accidents. 

Nay further, without the ſaid diftriburion, it would 
not be.known why there is ſo great a correſpondence 
between the Breaſt and the Genitals, that the Cough 
ceaſes , when thoſe are ſwell'd ; that the fwelling 1s 
afſwag'd, when the Covgh follows; nay, that the 
ſwellings of the Veins which happens to them , cor. 
re&t the defets, that make the voice ſmall or 
hoarſe. 

Ina word , this is the only ſecret, to diſcover the 
wayes, which Nature obſerves in her tranſportation 
of the humours, from one part to another,and for the 
difcerning- of the veins , which are to be opened in 
every particular indiſpoſition, For, though they have 

all the ſame root , though divers of them haye com- 
Mon 
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'thelmon branches, which ſhould equally diſtribute unto 
thi: Jthem the blood and humours, which they contain , 


ade DG & a 


yet the correſpondence and friendſhip there is be- 
tween the parts, prevails with Nature, to force them 
rather by one vein then another, and ſhe, making 
choice of that which is moſt convenient for her pur- 
poſe, meddles not with the others, which are near it, 
and proceed from the ſelf-ſame origine, | 

And this is evidently remarkable in the ſympathy, 
whereof we have heretofore given ſuch prefling ex- 
amples. For, in all probabliliry,it is by the Veins and 
Arteries, that the ſecret vertue, which is communica 
ted from the Heart and Liver to certain fingers, is 
convey'd into them z and yet all thoſe , which arein 
the Hand, are not employ'd in that conveyance, and 
though they proceed from the ſame branch , yet js 
there not any more then one , whereby the vertue of 
the Hearrt,and another, whereby that of the Liver, is 
convey'd. Otherwiſe, there would be no determi- 
nare place for the recep:ion of their influence,and a!l 
the fingers of the Hand , which have veins and arte- 
ries, would receive it equally ; the contrary whereof 
we find by experience. 

Accordingly, to ſay the truth, all theſe veſſels are 
only channels and conduit-pipes, which cannot, no 
more then thoſe of ſprings or fountains , give any 
motion to the humours : Bur they are the Spirits on- 
ly, which convey and force them, to thoſe places, 
where they are ordered to Bo, And as the corre.. 
ſpondence, there is between the members, is carry'd 
on and improv'd by means of theſe Spirits, fo is it 
not to be doubted, but that the blood, wherewith chey 
ire intermix*d, marches along with them , fromone 
part tO another, and, conſequently, occaſions that mi- 
y racuiou3 
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raculous harmony of the veins, obſery'd by . Hi» bee 
crates. xo 
For no doubt that Harmony was the ground, upt if 9c 
which he and the ancient Malters of Medicine baye 

in the ſame member, obſerv'd veins that held « certanf® © 
correſpondence with ſeveral parts, as, in the Arq, 
the Head-yein, the Liver-vein, ard the *pleer:y6n, 
which they alwayes punRually opened in the partie 
lar indiſpoſitions ot thoſe parts, {lighrivg, ©; »: leg 


not minding,the weak reaſons,which the inſv.&.ong A 
Bodies, and the affetarion of novelty have ſing -1 
brought into vogue, M 
gr 

Art. 18. | þ- 

l 

Whence proceeds the reeularity which Natur 
obſerves in her evacuations, y 


Ndcertainly, if a recourſe be not had to this di- Þ| | 

reCtion of the Spirits, it would be impoſlible to }} 
givean account of the regularity , which Nature ob. 
ſerves in her motions, when rhey are abſolutely at her 
diſpoſal, and which Medicine imicates in the eyacuati- 
ons preſcrib'd by it. For when , ininflamimations of 
the Liver , the right Ear becomes red ;, when ulcers 
riſe inthe right Hand and right Foot , when blood 
iſſues out at the noſtrill of the ſame fide; or when 
there happen impoſthumes and ſwellings in the right 
Ear, Agpd, on the contrary, when all the ſame acci- 
dents are obſervable on the left de, in inflammations 
of the Spleen, When, 1 ſay, Medicine preſcribes 
Phlebotomy on the ſame ſide that the diſeaſe is , and 
reaches us withall, that all the evacuations made " 
the 
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£7; the oppoſite fide, are dangerous, in caſe they are 
""Jmade of themſelves, or naturally, or to no purpoſe, 
if done by Art, What other reaſon can be affigr'd 
for this regularity, at leaſt ſuch as may be ſatista&ory 
tothe mind, then that alledged by us? For whatis 
fid of the ſtreight Fibres which enter into thecom- 
'J poficion of the veſſels, whereby ſome are of opinion, 
that the humours are attracted , is, to give it no 
worſe tearm, impertinent : flince they are incapable 
nol} of making any ſuch attraction, as we haye ſhewn 
>. { elſewhere, ſince they are found equally on all fides 
of the veſſel, and conſequently cannet determine, or 
dire& the motion of the humours to one rather then 
another : {ſince there are n$t alwayes Fibres to pro- 
mote that regularity, in.as machas fromthe Spleen to 
the left Noſtril,there cannot be any at all, the veins of 
re B the Noſe proceedins from the hollow Vein, between 
which and che Spleen there is no connexion; And, 
in fine, ſince the humours which are without the veſ(- 
i- B els, nay the very vapours, and the moſt ſimple quali- 
0 | ties are communicated from one part to another, after 
| the ſame manner , ſo as that the Fibres a& not art all 
r | upon thoſe occurrences, they, in caſe there were any, 
not contributing any thing to the tranſportation of 
' | the vapours and qualities. 
Moreover,ifany ſhall affirm,that this may be done 
by thoſe ſecret conduits that are in ſome parts of the 
fleſh', and aſcend from the lower parts to the upper, 
yet ſo, as that thoſe which are of one {ide have no 
coramunication with thoſe of the other , we anſwer, 
that it is @pure imagination without any likelihood 
of truth, in as much as, moſt commonly, theſe evacu- 
ations are wrought by the veins; and that it is requi- 
fite , the humours , which flow throvgh thoſe ſecret 
Y 2 conduit- 


\ 
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conduit. pipes, ſhould enter into the veins, whereit 
mult be aſſerted there are not any paſſages, n ſelf 
further, that there ſhould be ſome conduits croſs the the \ 
body , ſince the humours fometimes paſs from the 
Right ſide to the Left, ſometimes from Before to Be. 
hind, and moſt commonly from the Centre to the 
\Circumference. - But, all conſider'd, refleQting of ®* 
either of 'theſe opinions, we cannot find, why there} * 
ſhould.be ſo nwch danger, when the regularity is no: | 9 
obſerv'din the evacuations of the humours, ſhe 

Bur it being ſuppoſed, thai the ſaid evacuations are (i 
' wrought tby the dire@ion of the Spirits, it is eaſily al 
corcluded to be neceſſary; that Nature mult needs he bo 
extremely oppreſs'd, au ſhe follows not the order | ® 
which had been preſcrib'd her, and when ſhe gets ou Þ 
-of her ordinary road,to ſhun the enemy that preſſe i 
upon her, For it is tobe attributed to this very rex. || © 
ſon, that the motions ſhe makes in:ſharp Fevers up Þ| © 
on eyen days are always dangerous; inas much asit Þ * 
is an argument of the violence ſhe ſuffers, and the dif: 
order into which the violerce of the Diſeaſe force | | 
ber, when it makes her forget the odd days on which | 
ſhe ought to engage againſt the choler, which is the 
cauſe of thoſe Diſeaſes. 

Burt however the caſe ſtands, we may confidently 
affirm, that the' regularity we ſpeak of, without all 
doubt, proceeds from the Spirits, which condu&t the 
humours all over one half of the body, and diſpoſe 
them not at all into the other, unlefs there be ſome 
reat obſtruction. For, Nature hath ſo great a ten- 
dernels for the conſervation of things living and ani- 
mate, that ſhe bach, in a manner, divided them all 
into ewo parts, out of this deſign, that if it happened 
one ſuffered any alteration, the other might gs" it 
clf 
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| ſelf from it, and fo, in tt ſelf, preſerve the nature of 
ſs th the whole, Now, this divifion.is real and manifeſt in 
m th} ſome ſubjeRts, as in the ſeeds and kernels of ſome 


| 


0 the 
bg 
(Nets 


$ 0: 


© Be. Plants, all which confit of two portions, which my 


he ſeparated one from the other ; as alſo in all thoſe 
members of the Animal that are double. In others 
tis obſcure, and not obſervable in an aQual ſepara- 
tion of the parts, but onely in thoſe operations which 
ſhew, that they have each of them their diſtin juriſ- 
dition and different concernments , ſuch as is that 


$a 
af whereof we ſpeak , which diſtingniſhes the whole 
$þ | body into two halfs, whereof one 1s on the right, the 


der # other, on the lefr, Ofthe ſame kind is alſo that which 
out # may be obſerved in the members that are ſingle, as 
ſs © the Brain, Tongue, Noſe, &c. where we many times 


ſee one half, which is aſſaulted by ſome Diſeaſe, the 


my 
vp. | other free from it, though there be not any ſepara- 
zit 4 tion between them, 
ich Tfchenit be true, that Nature, to preſerve one 
es | half of the body, charges the other with all the dif- 
< | order that happens thereto, and permits not the hu- 
he | mours, wherewith it is troubled, to exceed her limits, 
and, by that means, to faſten on the other , it isnot 
y | to be donbred, bur chatthe Spirics, which are her firſt 
Il # and principal organs,do ſerve her in that enterprize, 
e | and that the tranſporration of the humours, from 
» | one place to another, is their charge, but onely ſo farr 
» | as ſhe hath given them order to do, Andif, rocom- 


paſs this tranſportation, there be any neceſliry of 
making uſe of the Veins that are on the o:her {:de,yer 
does not that make them forser Nature's deltgn, and 
the commands they had received from her , and fo 
they onely paſs along, if | may fo exprels 1c, the bor- 
ders of their neighbours, to get to.the p.ace whereto 

T0 


they 
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@ they are dire&ted,- Thus, for example, when to dif, 
burthen the Spleen of the humours whereby it is in. 
commodarted, | there happens a bleeding of the Noſ | ®* 
by the left Noſtril, it is abſolutely neceſſary, tha {| 
they ſhould go out of the Spleen-veins into the Hol. 
low-vein, which is onthe right fide. Bur the Spirit 
can conduct them in ſuch manner, as, at laſt, to make 
them return all along the ſame line, and within thar 
half of the body, wherein the Spleen is. But this is to - 
enter too farr into the ſecrets of Medicine ; it ſhal - 
therefore ſuffice, at 'the preſent, to affirm, that the | © 
communication there is between the Veins, according F 
to the diſtribution made thereof by Hippocrates, pro- 
ceeds from the Spirits, which convey the humors from Þ| ? 
one to another, conſonantly to the relation and cor- || | 
reſpondence which there is between the parts, or ac- || ' 


cording to the regularity they obſerve among them- 
ſelves. 


| 


Art. 19. 


That the Starrs, or Planets, have a certain 


predominancy over the ſeveral parts of the 
Hand. 


O return to the Sympathy there is between the 

A interiour members, and the ſeveral parts of the 
Hand, I am of opinion, that the reaſons alledg'd by 
us for the meintaining thereof, if they do not abſo- 
[utely convince the moſt obſtinate, will, at leaſt, leave 
1n their mind ſome doubt of the truth thereof, And 
] make no queſtion, but that Chircmaxcy ought to be 
Latisfy'd therewith, ſince that having been hitherto 
Edigk Ts Nee unknown 
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anknown to it, they make good, the chiefeſt of its 
foundations ; as alſo that it wiil be eaſfie for the ſaid 
Kence, £9 citabliſh thereupon the maximes of Aſtro- 
logie, which onghe co furniſh it with moſt of its rules, 

and ſecure its preateſt promiſes, | 
For, it it be once granted, that the interiour parts 
are govern'd by the Planets, and chat they receive, 
from choſe Celeſtial Bodies, ſome particular influ- 
ence, 25 Aſlro.ogie teaches; it muſt of neceſſity fol- 
low, that tlie verrue which is deriv'd from thoſe parts 
to the Hand ſhould be accompanied by that which the 
Planets communicate to them ; And that, tor ex- 
ample, it the Heart communicates its inflaence to 
ſome finger, the Planet, under whoſe government the 
Heart is, ſhould alſo derive his to the fame place : 
it being not probable, that the influence of the Planet 
ſhould make a halt at the Heart, while this laſt com- 
municates to the Hand that which is proper and na- 
tural to it; inas muchas, the truth of the Celeſtial 
influences being granted, it muſt be atftirm'd, that 
thoſe two vertues are combin'd into one, which is the 
onely eſſential diſpoſition, and the ſpecifick property 
of cach part, Now, it isa concluſion of Aſtrologie, 
confirm'd by its principles and obſervations, That the 
Liver is govern'd by Z-piter,the Spleen by Satzrn,the 
Heart by the Sx», and fo of the reſt: whereof the - 
confequence 1s, that the fore-kinger ſhould be accord- 
ingly govern'd by 7apiter , the middle-finger, by 
Saturn, the Rings: finger, by the Sax, &c. in regard 
there is a correſponderce and ſympathy between 
thoſe principal parcs and the ſaid fingers, and that the 
former communicates to the latter the vertue they 
have in themſelves. All which conſider'd, we are nor 
any longer to think it much, that Chiromancy bath 
V 4 chang'd 
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chang'd the order of the Planets in the Hand ; not yeſthe 
ask, why it ſhould place 7#pitey 0n the fore-finger loſc 
andthe $ on the Ring-finger, rather then on any} ſoe\ 
other part, in as much as the nature of the Heart, and to 
Liver, and the ſympathy there is between them and}j in 
thoſe fingers, hath aſſjgn'd it thoſe places to be, asir | hav 
were, particular houſes, which the ſaid Planets havein 

the Hand, as they have in the Heavens ſuch as are 
peculiar to them. 

Theſe things thus laid down, the whole difficulty 
is reduced to this point, viz, to know, whether thoſe 
Starrs do really govern the principal parts of the bo- 
dy, and communicate unto them ſome ſecret vertue, 
which might be cauſe of the good or bad diſpoſition NY © 
they have ? 

Bur, for any man to think to drive on this Queſtion | x 
as farras it might go, and to examine al the conſe- }| « 
quences and circumltances thereof, with the ſeverity, | 
which Philoſophy requires in theſe matters, beſides 
that it would bring into doubt thoſe truths which 
Aſtrologie places in the rank of things already judg'd, 
and ſuch asits moſt irreconcileable enemies are, for 
the moſt part, forc'd to :cknowledge ; it would re- 
quire a Diſcourſe which ſhould exceed the limits of 
our deſign, nay, indeed contradi&t the method where. 
with all Sciences would betreated, For this admits nor, 

_ that all choſe things which occurr therein ſhould be 
brought into diſpute; it particularly declares againſt 
thecenſuring of thoſe principles upon which they are 
eltablifſh'd, and would have all thoſe, which are de- 
duced from the concluſions of the ſuperiour Scierces, , 
bow donbtfull ſoever they may be,to be receiv'd with 
the ſame priviledge, «5 the maximes and common 
rotions of the Mathematicks miy challenge. 3tis 
therefore 
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thetefore ſufficient for Chiromancy, hat Natural Phi. 
loſophy maintains its firſt foundations; and ſo what. 
wh ſoever it afterwards receives from Altrologie, ought 
co be allow'd, or at leaſt the diſquiſition thereof lefe 
in ſuſpence, till the ground of Aſtrologie it ſelf ſhall 
have been examined, 


Art. 20. 


That the Planets have a predominancy over 
the interiour parts. 


O remove therefore,in ſome meaſure,the diftruſt 
which ſome may have, that the Conclufions 
which Chiromancy derives from Aſtrologie for prin- 
ciples, are wholly imaginary, and contrary co truth, 
we are now to make it appear, bv ſome obſervations 
not admittable into diſpute, That ſome parts ofthe 
body, are under the particular direion and govern- 
ment of certain Planets. 

Nor will this be any hard matter to do, as to ſome 
of them. And though we ſhould rejet the experi- 
ences, which Aſtrologie might farni(h us with upon 
this occaſion, and that, upon ſuch a rejcRion, we 
ſhould not have others convincing eronph ro make 
an abſolute proof of this truth , yer would the former 
lay down a great preſumption for the aſcertainment 
of the reſt and leave a very wel- ground<cd conjecture 
for us to imagine, that every member i« governed by 
one of thoſe Starrs, and that the Principle which A- 
ſtrologie had made thereot, in order to the further- 
ance of Chiromancy, is not ill eſtabliſ'd, 


art. 
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Aﬀt, 21; 


That the Moon hath ſuch a predominant 0 


over the Brain. 


Et us then begin with the Brain, and affirm, that 

it is a thing our of all controverſie, that the 
Moon bath a ſecret ſuperintendency over that part, 
and that Ft is more apparently ſenſible of its power, 
then any of the other parts, For it ſwells and abates, 
it increaſes and diminiſhes, proportionably to the in- 
creaſe or decreaſe of that Planet. Thence ir comes, 
that the Science of Medicine, upon a certain know. 
ledge of theſe changes, takes a care, that, when Tre. 
panning is preſcrib'd, it ſhould be perform'd with the 
Sreater precaution in the fall of the Moon , in regard 
the Phyſicians know, that, then, the Brain is alſo in its 
full, and that cauſing the Membranes, which encom- 
paſs it, to come neerer the bone, it expoſes} them' to 
the danger of being the more ealily rouched by the 
inſtrument. * 

But there cannot bea greater demonſtration of the 
connexion and ſympathy, which there is between the 
Moon and the Brain, then that the Diſeaſes of that 
part have their intenſions and remitfions, according 
to the courſe of that Planer. For,of theſe ! ndiſpoſiti- 
ons, there are ſome do fo regularly follow her moti- 
ons, that they may be the Fphemerides, or Progno- 
ſtications thereof: Nay, though ſhe be uftder the 
Horizon, and that the perſon ſubjc& to thoſe indif. 
politions endeavour,by all ways imaginable,to ſecure 

theme 
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hemſelves againſt her influences , yet does uot all 
this hinder, but that the breaking out of a fluxion, 
jhich comes preciſely at the time appointed, inthe 
change of her Quarters, will cauſe them to befelr, 
ag fhough they be not ſeen either in the Heavens or the 
Almanacks. 
Moreover,do not the fits of the Epilephie or Falling- =_ 

ha ſickneſs ordinarily follow the motions af that Planer ? | 
the ( A'E there not ſome kinds of diſtrattions, and extra- lf 
yagances whictPare called Lnnacies ? Nay,to deſcend 
yen to Horſes,are theynot ſubject to diſeaſes in the 
' F Head, known by a name not much differing from the 
| { forementioned, purely upon this account , that both 
of them follow the motion of the Moon? Ina word, 
(is it not a thing generally acknowledg'd , that the 


=; beams of that Planet cauſe {tubborn diſtempers , and Y 
* dſcolour the countenance. if one be a long time ex- 7M 
-q | P95 d thereto, eſpecially it the party be aſleep ? Now 4 
« | All theſe things cannot be reſerr'd to any other cauſe | 
n then the influences thereot , in as much as moſt of 1 
. them are many times obſervable , when ſhe is under | 
« | be Earth, and that, granted to be there, neither her [| 
| 


light, nor the Magnerick vertue attributed to her,can 
have any ation upon us. 

Nor is there any doubt made of the truth of theſe | 
ſecret qualities , eſpecially after the obſervations, 
which have been made of an infinite number of ef- | 
feRs they produce; and, among others, of the Ebbing | 
and flowing of the Sea, which, without all diſpute, _— 
follows the motion of the Moon , beginning alwaies i JF 
when ſhe appears either above our Horizon , or that = 
of the Antipodes, and being in her greateſt force, # 
when ſhe is come to their Meridian or ours, Forit | | 
ir can be ſhewn, as it would be cahie for us todo, | 

| would 
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would this. place admit-of a diſcourſe ſo long as G 
ſhould be requiſite thereto, if, 1 ſay, it can be de 
monſtrated, that the Flowing of the Sea cannot pro. 
ceed from the motion of the Earth, nor from the 
light of the Stars, nor from any Magnetick vertue, 
nor by the impulſion of the Moon, nor by the Rare. 
faction caus'd in the Water by Heat , there remain 
only the Influences of this Planer, to be the cauſe of | tk 
that miraculous motion, and no doubt to be alſo the Þ| th; 


like cauſe of all the accidents before-mentioned. bu 
| an 

Art. 22. i 

a 

That the Sun hath the like predominancy over | * 
the Heart. | 


Ow, if it be acknowledg'd , that the faid cele- 

L V ſtial Body ( the Moon) hath the influences we 
have mentioned , and that it is by them it hath the 
diretion and goyernment of one of the principal 
parts of the body, there is no queſtion ro be made, 
but that the Sun , which hath the wupremacy, and is, 
as it were,the Father of all the other Planets, ſhould 
have ſuch as are more powerful , and that he, whoſe 
concurrence 1s requilite for the generation of all 
things , hath reſe:v'd to himſelf the firſt and nobleſt 
part of Animals , that he might have the conduct 
thereof, and communicate his vertues thereto. No 
doubt bur it muſt be fo , and therefore it may be at- 
fhirm'd, that he haih made choice of the Heart for his 
Throne, and the place of his ex1ltation : and that,as 
he isin the Heavens, in the midlt of all the Stars , fo 
is he plac'd in the midſt of all the members of the 
Body, which are govern'd by the Planets; Thence 
is 
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git, that he dilates his vertue into all the parts of the 
little world ; and if, in his courſe. he comes to ſuffer 
ſome malignant Aſped, that member is ſenſible of ir, 
and ſympathizes with the diſorders of its Soveraign. 
llpon this diſcovery hath it been obſerv'd, that thoſe, 
who are ſick, ſuffer an extraordinary weakneſs.in E- 
dipſes of the Sun, nay, that thoſe, who are of a more 
delicate Complexion , do ſenſibly reſent in themſelys 
the effe& ot that Conſtellation, To this may be added 
that the vital faculty becomes languiſhing,and weak, 
during the time of che $olſtices and the Aquinoxes, 
and , when ever any malignant Stars riſe with him, 
that Hippocrates bath forbidden the making uſe of 
any remedy , till ten daies are paſt, But we muſt 
nor omit to bring, in this place,an obſervation, which 
that incomparable perſon hath left behind him in his 
Book of Dreams , whereby may be diſcoyer'd , not 
only the ſympathy there 1s between the Heart and 
the Sun,burt alſo that which is between the Moon and 
the'Stars,and the other parts of the Body. For having 
ſuppos'd, that the Sun hath a relation to the middle 
of the Body, the Moon to the cavities that arein it, 
and the Stars to the external parts, he affirms , that 
if thoſe Celeſtial bodies appear in the dream with the 
purity, andaccording to that regularity of motion, 


which is natural to them, it is a lignification of per- 


fe&t health , and that there is not any thing in the 
body, bur is conſonant to the rule and order , which 
Nature requires. But it the party dreaming ſeems to 
ſee any of the Planets dimm'd,or diſappearing,or ob. 
ſtruced in its courſe, iris a ſign of ſome indilpoſition 
to happen in thoſe parts, berween which and thoſe 
bodies there is a ſympathy and correſpondence, For 
if thoſe diſorders happen 1n the Stars , the ingiſpo- 
z1ti0n 
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. fition will be in the conſtitution and habir of the (he 
Body, if in the Moon, it will be in the Cavities,ſ| be 


but if _it be in the Sun, it will be ſo much the more 
violent, and more hard to be cured,as ſuch as engage 
againſt the principles of lite : ir being not to be img. 
e:n'd, that the middle, he ſpeaks of,can be underſtogd 
of any thing, but the vital parts, which comprehend 
the Heart, andthe parts abour it, 

Now , if this be true, as Reaſon and Experience 
hath fince frequently contirm'd it, we are to conclude 
thence, that ſince, in dreams, the Imagination ſrames 
- all thoſe Images of the Sun,to repreſent to irs (elf 
the good or ill diſpoſition of the Hearr, itis ,necef- 
ſary, that it ſhould have ſome ground to joyn toge. 
ther two things, which are ſo different among them. 
ſelves, and that it ſhould find, in the ſaid parc of the 
body, certain Solar qualities, which may ſerve fora 
model for the figures and repreſentations it makes of 
that Star. And,ina word , i: is requiſite , that the 
particular Influences, which the Heart receives from 
che Sun, ſhould be the origirals, according to which, 
the Soul , in ſleep, draws all thoſe admirable copies, 
If the caſe were otherwiſe , why ſhould ſhe not as 
well make them for ſome other member? And why, 
inthe inflammation of the Liver, for example;where 
the heat is at that time greater , then in any'other 
part of the Body, ſhould ſhe not make to herſelf a 
repreſentation of that Star,which is the ſource of all 
the heat inthe world, as well as ſhe does in the leaſt 
alterations of the Heart? Certainly,there are,in this 
part, ſome yertues, ſo ſtrange and lo conceal'd , that 
It is impoſhble to make any reference thereof to the 
Elements. For that it ſhould many times defte the 
flames, ſo as ngt to be confum'd thereby ; That it 
ſhould 
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of the] ſhould: not grow ſofter by. boyling., ifche Auricles 
1ties. be not taken away ; T hat ſome Kinds of fiſhes cannot 
more be boyl'd,if the heart be left within them, theſe, I 
age fl ay; are effeRs fo particular thereto, and whereof 
ima. itis ſo hard to give any reaſon, by the manifeſt qua- 
ſtood I lities , that there is ſome ground to preſurze , that 
hen Þ thoſe which it bath are of a higher order, and re- 
ferrible, as Arifotle affirms, ro the Element of the 
Cnce IF Starrs. | 
ude Now, if the influence which the Heart receives 
mes from the Sun is the cauſe, that the Dreams do, by the 
ſelf © images of that Planet , repreſent the diverſe diſpoſi- 
> F tions, wherein the beartis, itis requiſite , the caſe 
Se. ſhould be the ſame, as to the Moon and Stars, in re- 
m. I ference to the Cavities of the Body , and the exteri- 
he F our parts. And thence, no doubt, it proceeds, that 
'2 I Aſtrology hath diſpos'd, under the direction of the 
of F Moon, the Brain, the Breaſt, the InteRtines,' the Blad- 
e } der, and the Matrix, which are the- moſt conſiderable 
n | cavities of the Body, as alſo that it hath divided all 
; | theexteriour parts among the Signs of the Zediack, 
| £rounding it ſelf, at firſt, on this DoEtrine of Hippo- 
) crates, Whereto it bath ſince added its own Expe- 
riences, 


FA Art. 23. 
That the other Planets have the Government of 
the other interiour parts. 


Heſe reaſons thus laid down, there is no difficulty 

JI to be made, but that the other Planets have alſo 
their particular influences, and, as.well as the two 
: — already 
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already mentioned , have the government of certait| jet 
parts of the Body. Burt Philoſophy hath been 4! 
negligent in preſerving the obſervations thereof,rhar, | is 
thoſe , which Aſtrology furniſhes vs withall , being | $9 
excepted, we bave nor any from which may be de. 
duced the difeRion of Fupitey over the Liver, that of 
Saturn over the Spleen, &c. - unleſs we may be ad. 
mitted to bring into that rank, the marks and mole ;; 
which are found naturally imprinted on thoſe parts, 

For it is an obſervation grounded on experience,that 
he\, at whoſe birth Sarars bath the predominancy, 
hath commonly one of thoſe marks upon the region 
of the Spleen, if it be Zpirer , he hath ir upon that 
of the Liver ; if Venus, the mark is to be ſeen on the 
privy parts, and the party hath another between the 
Ey-brows. Upon which obſervation, Dares Phry. 
gins, in the Pourtraiture he made of the beautiful 
Helene , affirms, that ſhe had one between the Ey- 
brows, which Cornelius Nepss bath neatly expreſs'd 
in theſe two excellent verſes : X 


bl 


Parva ſuperciliss nubes inter flua raris 
Anaaci macula tennes diſcriminat artus, 


But I do not account theſe obſervations full enough, 
nor ſo ſufficiently confirm'd by experience, as that 
a Certain proof, of what we pretend to, may be de- 
duced from them, In the mean time, till there be 
a more exa& diſquifition made thereof, we fhall not 
ſtick to affirm, that the Sun and Moon, which, without 
all difpute, have a predominancy oyer the Heart and 
Brain, may well ſecure the preſumption we have, to 
imagine, that the other Planets have a certain Empire 
cyer the members, which Aſtrology hath made fub- 


ject 
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rrtaily jet thereto. And conſequently, we mdy coriclude; 


that the Principle which Chiromancy derives fromic, 
is not withour ſome ground , and that it may-make 
good a great part of the promiſes it makes, 


Art. 24, 


That the Printiples eſtabliſh'd. regulate many 
doubtful things in Chiromancy. 


T Heſe are then rhe reaſons , upon which, T con» 
cciv*d, that ſome eſtabliſhment. might bz made. 
This furcher adyantage may be made of them, that 
they may ſerve to regulate many things, whereof 
there is ſome controvyerſie in the practick part of 
Chiromaney , and to diſcover the cauſes of many 
effes oblerv'd therein. For there are fome, who 
affirm , that it is not only requiſite to make. an in. 
ſpeRion | into the Hands, bur that ir is alſo neceſſary to 
= upon the Feet, that the left Hand ought to be 
the more conſider'd in Women ,and thoſe whoſe Na+» 

tivities happen in the night , and the Right,in men, 
and thoſe who are born in the day: Butche advan- 
tage which the Hands have over the Feet, clearly 
Mews, that the inſpeRion of the fatteris to little 
purpoſe, and that the Artiſt may find qur in the 
Hands , whatever can be __— from this kind of 
knowledge. Moreover, the Right Hand being more 
noble then the Leff, in all ſexes "at what time ſoever 
the Querent be born, ought to be more exactly Con- 
fider'd, then the latter, eſpecially as to what concerns 
the Heart, Liver, and Brain , betwecn which and ir 
there is a. Sreater communication, But, on the orher 
A :de, 
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ſide, the Left hath the preheminence, as to what con. þ 
cerns the Spleen, ard the other parts , which-are on 
the ſame ſide, by reafon of the power which Repula+ 
rity hath upon thoſe occaſions. In fine, what we i 
have ſaid before concerning Length, Bredch and 
Profundity,furniſhes us with the cauſes of the diver- 
ſity which is obſery'd in the Lines: for thoſe which 
are ſimple ſhew that the vertue is weak, length bein 
the firit eſſay it makes , thoſe which are croſs'd dit- 
cover a greaier ſtrength init, as havirg extended it 
ſelf into bredth , ard that it does its utmoſt in thoſe 
which are deep. 

Burt 1 forget my ſelf, and conſider not, that I inſen- 
ſibly enter into a particular diſquiſition of thoſe 
things, which it was my deſign to have balk*'d. Nay, 
T amto fear, I have exprels'd my felt too freely in 
the general, and that 1 betray a certain acknow- 
ledgment, by the certainty 1 find therein, that ! have 
the ſame perſuaſion for the particular. But I am 
far from entertaining any fuch thought. True it is, 
1 lay the foundations of a <cience, which ſeem to me 
ſolid enough , but i find not materials to compleat 
the Edifice. For moſt of theſe rules and precepts, 
wherewith ſome would have carrigd on the Super- 
ſtruRure, are not ſufficiently cſtabliſh'd ; the expe+ 
riences, by which they are maintain'd , are not fully 
verified and confirm'd , And there is requiſite a new 
ſupply of obſervations, made with all the caution and 
exactnefs neceſſary , to give it the form and ſolidity, 
which Art and Science require. But from whom are 
theſe to be expeted, (ince thoſe , who might be 
thought able ro make them, will not buſie themſelves 
about it ? And whey may they be expected, ſince there 
are ſo\many to be made ; ard thar there is ſo _ 

if 
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One fifficulty in the making of them wel 
eon || Butif it ſhall happen, that any will venture their 
ulas Sndeavours herein, and ſhall attempt it with a confi- 
We filence of being able to overcome the charge and dif 
and flimities of ſo great a deſign, I am to tell them, that, 
'er- Fnmy judgment. , they will be extreamly oblig'd to 
uch Jrou, $I R, for having engag'd me, to promote their 
lng Jjork, and affigning them the foundations, on which 
lf Fey are to build; and you are to acknowledge with- 
lit Jl my complyance with your deſires, For if you 
ſe Fonfider my ordinary imployments and fludies, you 
will find , that I have done them ſome violence, to 
> Flumour your inclinations , and that I cou'd not give 
e Fjou a greater demonſtration of the friendſhip and 
, Bripedts I have for you,then by expoſing my ſelf ro 
1 Fenſure, to ſatisfie your curiolity., I am not to fear 
jours becauſe I am configent it will be favourable to 
me, but | dread that of the Publick., from whom'no 
favour 1s to be expected , and whoſe judgments are 
tery ſevere, and, many times,unjuſt, It is your bu- 
neſs therefore to prevent my appearance before 
that ſevere Tribunal , if you are not ſufficiently con- 
fdent , that 1 ſhall eſcape the paniſhmeat of teme- 
rarious Writers; and conſequently, hazzard not, at 
[eaſt without great precaution, the hitle eſteem good 
fortune hath been pleaſed to favour me with in the 
jorld, and for the ſecurity and preſervation whereof, 
I conceive you oblig'd to concern yourſelf, fince you 
mow how mach 1 am, 
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SIR, y 

ps Know not whether 1 ought to complain | 

cf your Curiofity , which requires 0 | 


me things that are ſo difficulr, or lay the 
D& fault on the complyance | have for you, 

| which will not ſuffer me to deny you 
any thing , within rhe reach of my performance, 
When you 'would have me to eſtabliſh the principles 

. of Metopoſcopy, upon Phyſical obſervations, as I have 
done thoſe of Chiromancy, you conſider not, that you 
engage me in anattempt , which Ca'das, Achilliau, 
and the Cogciliator durſt not undertake , "and when 
comply with your commands, 1 alſo refle not, that[ 
.expole my ſclf to the cenſure of all thoſe, who ys 
ce 


& 


” 


& this diſcourſe, and, no doubt, will blame me for 
eſftowing my time in the examination of things ſo 
in, and ſo much cry'd down , and , by my conje- 
tures,confirming thoſe in their errour, who give roo 
nuch credit therero, Burt ſince ] have not ſo much 
command of my ſelf as to balk the ſatisfaction of your 
defires, let me beg your care of my reputation , ane 
entreat you , to acquaint thoſe , ro whom you ſhall 
communicate this Piece, with the judgment, which, 
ou know , I make of theſe kinds of Sciences. For 
_ fiad ſome grounds, whereby their Principles 
a e maintain'd, nay am of a perſuaſion , that if 
ſuch perfe&t obſervations might be made., ns were 
neceflary to give them rules, there might be framed 
aa Art thereof, which would be very advantageous 
and delightful : yet does not this hinder my being of 
& opinion, that all choſe , whichave find in Books, are 
* | notonly falſe, but alſo temerarjous , and that thoſe 
who make uſe of them, juſtly deſerve the contempr, 
which Wiſdom hath for things of that nature, and are 
noleſs juſtly ſubje&t to thoſe puniſhments, whereto 
Religion hath alwaies condemn'd them, With this 
he | precaution , I ſhall dilate my difcourſe upon this 
ſubject, according to the enſuing Heads or Articles, 
and ſhew , | 


with C hiromancy. 

2, What part of the Face are governed by 

the Planets. 

3. That not only the Forehead, but alſo the 
otherparts of the Face are to be conſide- 
red in Metopoſcopy. of Op 

- wt 4. That 
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s | 1+ That Metopoſcopy hath the ſame Principles 
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| 4+ That the Sun and Moon have the govery the 


ment of the Eyes. if th 
 5- That Venus hath the pavermment of il - 
Noſe, . 


6. That there is a correſpondence between all hat! 
the marks of the Face,and others,in othe \att 
parts of the body. ces 

7. Whence the Lines of the Forehead pri © 


ceed. 
©, What particular Planet hath the LoVern- b 
ment of the Forehead. q 
GC. That Jupiter bath the government of thi} c 
Cheeks. 


10. That Mercury hath the like government 
of the Ears. 

I1. And laſtly, that Mars hath the govern: 

 mentof the Lips. | 


= — ww 
V , ”_— ” 


Art. 1. 


That Metopoſcopy hath the ſame | Principles with 
Chiramancy, 


E are therefore, in the firſt place, to affirm, 
that the ſame Principle , upon which Chire- 


mancy 1s eltabliſh'd, ſerves alſo for a ground to Ae- 

ropoſcopy, inas much as all the promiſes of rhis latter 
Science are grounded on the. governienit and dire- 
tion, which the Planets have over certain. parts .. 
the 


OR, 
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{ the Face,as they have over thoſe of the Hand. So that 
ifthe faid Principle be found well eitabliſh'd,in order 
to Chiromancy,there is no queſtion to be made, bur it 
makes as well for Meropsſcopy. Nay, it may be af 
firm'd, that the general reaſons, whereof rhe former 
hath made uſe, are more preſſing and decifve in the 
latter ;- And if they give preſumptions and apparen- 
ces of fome truthin the one.in the-other they ſeem ta 
give aſſurance and certainty. 

For, if it be once granted , that the Planets have a 
certain direFion and government over the no- 
bler parts , and that they inſpire their good or bad 
| qualities into them ; Thar there 1s alſo a certain ſe- 
thfÞ cret correſpondence between the ſaid Parts, and ſome 

Members, whereto they communicate the good and 
» | bad difpotitions, which they may have , And that for 
the ſame reaſon, the ſame Star , which hath the go- 
vernment of ſome noble Part, governs alſo that, be- 
tween which and the other there is a correſpondence 
and ſympathy, as we have already ſhewn in the pre- 
cedent diſcourſe : If , I ſay, this be true in Chiro- 
maxcy , it ſhould be much more certain in Aſetgpo- 
ſcopy , ſince it may be interr'd, that,fo far as the Face 
bach the preheminence before the Hands , ſo the di- 
; reion of the Planets,and the ſympathy of the nobler 

parts ſhould be proportionably ſtronger and more 
efficacious in that part, then they are in any of the 
relt. 

For certainly, there is not any likelihood, that the 
Heart, the Brain, the Liver , and the other principal 
parts, ſhould have any particular vertue, to be com- 
municated to certain parts of the Hand, as ihe expe-_ 
rjences we have produc'd do make evident, ard not 
make ſome participation thereof , to that , which is 
X 4 the 
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of the whole Man, and the Mirrour, wherein all the 
diſpoſitions of Body and Soul arc repreſented and 
A oblerv'd. 

We rieed not bring any reaſons , or proofs, to de. 
monſtrate the truth of theſe advantages ; they are 
too evident, and too well known, to leave any place 

_ for doubr, there needs no Eyes, to make a greater 
apprehenſion thereof then words can exprels : nay, 
there reeds no more then common ſence,ro conclude, 
that ; if there be any/influences communi icated by the 
nobler parts and the Stars to'the exteriour parts , the 
Face ought to have a better and greater ſhare- of 
thera then any orher et whatſoever, 


Art 2. 


What parts of the Face are govern d by the Plas 


nets. 
A Ll thoſe grounds and conſequences being pre- 
'£ YA ſuppos'd, we now come to examine, what parts 
. of the Face thoſe are , between which and the Noble 
"Parts and the Stars , there is a certain Sympathy. 
For , as this Sympathy is grounded upon the Formil 
and Specifick vertues, and that Nature confounds not 
thoſe vertues, as we have ſhewn elſewhere ; fo it 1s 
requiſte, that there ſhou'd be ſome place in the Face, 
anſ{werable co the Heart and the Sun , another, to 
the Liver, and Fapirer , ſome other , tO the Spieen, 


them ſhould receivethe vertues and influences, which 
arc ahob: a pot to the noble parr , berween which 
| | | | and 


and Satyr», and fo of the reſt; and thar every one of 


the moſt excellent of all , and as it were the Epitome Jnd | . 
who 


1 
plac: 
the 
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me Jind it there is a Sympathy, © and* the Planet, under 
be Jihoſe direRion it is. 


nd 


The Vulgar Xetopoſcopy takes notice of no other 
jlaces, where theſe impreſſions ſhould be made, then 
the Forebead, which the Profeſſors of it have divided 
into ſeven parts, in order to the placirs of the ſeven 
planets therein. So that they have aſlign'd the firſt 
and higheſt place to Satzrx; the ſecond, ro 7upiter ; 
the third to Aars ; the fourth, to the Sa»; the fifth, 
which is above the left Eye-brow, to Yer "that 
which is above the right,to Aercary, and they lodge 
the ſoon between thoſe two. And when theſe places 
are mark*d with any lines, they denote the power-of 
that Starr, which is appropriated thereto. 

But [ fear me, this orderly, and regular diſpoſal of 
the Planets is a produ&t of Man's wit and invention, 
which affets a' kind” of proportion and Symmetry in 
all things, and imagin'd, that thoſe Celeſtial Bodies 
ought to be placed in the Face, with a reſpect to the 
ſame order which they obſerve in the Heavens. Chi- 
romancy hath done much better, when {lightirg thar 
proportien, it chang'd the order of the Planets, and 
plac'd them in the Hand, after a quite diflerent firua- 
tion, For, from thence it bath been with ſome reaſon 
concluded, that there were ſome experiences, which 
had oblip'd it to rank them as it hath dorie, andto 
recede from'that method, which the ir agination (o 
induſtriouſly obſerves,in all its operations,wherein it 
never wants refererces and reſcmblanees, to eſtabliſh 
its Dreams and Viſions. 

Now, what makes me to imagine the falling of 
Atetopoſcopy into the ſaid errour, 1s this, that there 
are many, who have not approv*d the Situation, which 
{ome others have aflion'd to thoſe Planets, as having 
0 TS | di\pog'd 
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diſpos'd Venw into the place of. the $n, |and tran, 
ferrd the $#x and Moon over the two Eye- brows, 
and ſet Mercury berwixt them, And all this was done, 
8pon an imagination they had, that it was more per. 
tinent, to place the two great Luminaries over the 
Ey-brows,in order to their having a ſuperintendency 
over the Eyes, which are the cleareſt and moſtly. 
minous parts of the whole Face. But this obſervance 
of proportion, -though ir ſeems ſufficiently well ima- 
Sin'd, is not a rule, tor the conduR and guidance of 
| Nature, She propoſes to her ſelf ſych ends and 
means as are more folid, then any of thele vain Chi, 
mera's; and thoſe, who are delirous to enter into 
the knowledge of her Secrets, do not make a ſtand at 
theſe appearances, but ſearch after reaſons, grounded 
, upon certain, and well. cſtabliſh'd,expericnces, 
Moreover, the acquaintance | had with a perſon 
admirable in the ſkudy, of this Ars, gives me a rational 
encouragement, to de@ubt of all theſe kinds of order- 
ings and rankings of the Planets; For he put Satrry 
in the place, where the Sx was plac'd by ſome, and 
Venus by others, And whereas that is the moſt re- 
markable part of any in the Forehead, and how ſcarce 
ſoever the lines may be in that part, yet there never 
fails to be one there, he conceiv'd, that the Line of 
$atarn was proper and natural to the Forehead, and 
that all the others wcre accidencal, and, as it were, 
ſcatter'd up and down there, onely to denote the 
Alſpets, which that Planet hath to the others, So 
thar, upon a bare inſpeQion of the Face, he exactly 
difſcover'd the diſpoſition of the Planets, as it was at 
the minute of the Nativity. In the mean time, he 
made ſuch certain judgments vpon theſe grounds, 
$3r.d I my (elf have made ſuch range ones, upon the 
[ rules 
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rules 1 receiv'd from him, that they have created in 
me a perſuaſion, not onely that there is a true Science 
of Metopoſcepy, which is not ſo vain and deceitfull as 
ſome might be ap: ro imagine ; bur alſo that that 
which is commoaly found in Books, and whereof ſach 
a3 are addicted to that ſtudy ordinarily make uſe, is 
grounded on ſuch falſe Principles and Rules,as cannot 
attain the knowledge, which may juſtly be expected, 
from an Art ſo miraculous, and ot ſo great advantage, 

But when all is done, what place ſoever be affign'd 
to thoſe Starrs, the Queſtion {till remains, to know, 
whether there are any Phy(:cal experiences and ob- 
ſervations whereby it may be maintain'd ? For, if we 
muſt referr our ſelves to thoſe of the <cience it ſelf, ir 
might produce an infinite number, and I conceive my 
ſelt able to eſtabliſh the Syſteme I ſpoke of before, by 
thoſe I have ſeen made by others, and thoſe I have 
often made my ſelf. Bur, in as much as the teſtimony 
a man gives of himſelfis not legal, and may be ſuſpect. 
ed; accordingly, it is not juſt to believe that which 
Metopoſcopy might give on its own behalf, and there is 
not any Art, how vain or ſuperſtitious ſoever, but 
may be eſtabliſh'd by its own obſervations, Let us 
thefore try, whether we can elſewhere find out ſuch 
reaſons and proofs, as may ſettle the grounds of this 
Art, and pive, at leaſt, ſome preſumption of the truth 
there may be init, 
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Are. 3. 


That not only the Forehead,but alſo the other 
parts of the Face are to be conſidered in 
Metopoſcopy. 


Ur, before we come to the examination of the 
3 I aforeſaid point, it is requiſite, we ſhould unde- 
ceive thoſe, who are of opinion, ' that the Foreheadis 
the onely part of the Face, from which Aſetopoſcopy 
deduces the figns and marks, which it makes uſe of ; 
for it is certain, that all the others do contribute ſome- 
what thereto,as well as it. And indeed, it is not to be 
imagin'd, that, it being granted, there is accertain 
ſecret intelligence between the Starrs and noble parts 
of the body, and the exteriour parts thereof, inthe 
Face, the ſaid correſpondence and ſympathy ſhould 
be between them and the Forehead onely ; And that 
the Eyes, the Noſe, and the Mouth, which are fuch 
coatiierchle parts, and which Nature frames and con- 
ſerves with ſo much care and tenderneſs, ſhould zot 
have any communication with them. 


And thence it comes, that thoſe Aſtrologers, who 


have apply*d themſelves to this Science, have made 
every part of the Face fubje&t to ſome particular 
Planet. Tor, not to mention the Forchead, wherein, 
as we {aid before, they bave plac'd chem all, they 
have conſigr'd the Right Eye to the $ux; the Left to 
the Aon; the Nole to Pexrr ; the Ears to Mercary ; 
the Cheeks to Fapiter , ard the Lips to Mars, and 
according to the conſtitution of thoſe parts,they have 
laid down Rules whereby to judge of the good or 


bad 
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bad diſpoſition of thoſe Starrs, and of the effeAs they 
mighr work upon the: perſons, So that thofe Rules 
and Judgments being under the juriſdiftion of Aſe- 
zopoſcopy, there's no doubt to be made, but that ir 
makes its uſe and advantage of all the parts of the 
Face, and that it is a groſs errour, to imagine, that it 
bath nothing to conſider, but the Forehead, 

This preſuppos'd, we now come to examine the 
realons, whereby the ſituation, which every Planet 
hath of each of thoſe parts, may be eltablifh'd and 
confirm'd. 


Art. 4. 


That the Sun and Moon have the govern- 
ment of the Eyes. 


N the firſt place then, if-it be obſerv'd that all the 
Paſſions are to be diſcern'd in the Eyes, - and that 
the Heart and Brain are the ſources out of which they 
proceed, it will be ealily judg'd, according tothe 
Principle laid down by us, towit, That thoſe Nobſe 
parts of the Body, which receive ſome influence from 
the Starrs, communicate it to the Members, between 
which and them there is any correſpondence and 
ſympathy ; It will be concluded, I fay, that, ſince the 
Heart and Brain are govern'd by the Sz and Meor, 
as we have ſhewn elſewhere, it muſt of neceſlicy 
follow, that they ſhould derive to the Eyes, the 
Vertues which they have received from thoſe Planets. 
Moreover, it is an Obſervation confirm'd by 
abundance of Experierces, that thoſe, who are born, 
during. the time of Eelipſes, are commonly weak- 
| | ſighted, 
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ſighted, as if thoſe two great Luminaries, which may 


be called the Eyes of the Heavens , communicated 
their defe& to the Fyes of the Body, between which 
and them, there is a certain connexion and cor- 
reſpondence, 

Nor is there any reaſon it ſhould be here laidts 
our charge, that, contrary to the proteſtation' we 
have made, we borrow this proof from Aſtrologie., 
for it is altogether natural,as all thoſe which Medicine 
and Agriculture deduce from Lunations, and the 
riſing of the greater Starrs: Tt is not maintain'd by 
the dobbrfull calculations of Aſtrologers, and do not 
affirm, as they do,that the Sx and Aſcon, being in un- 
fortunate places, produce that effet, in as much as 
that ſuppoſes the diſtintion of the Celeſtial Kouſes, 
and the Aſpe&ts, which belong purely to the Judicial 
part of that Science. 

And I make no doubt, but that, upon theſe Rules, 
was made that admirable Prognoſtication,which Hip- 
pocrates os an 2ccount of in his Prorrheticks, where 
he ſays,that a Phyſician being ſent for ina mortal dif- 

eaſe, affirm'd the fick party would not dye of it, but 
that he ſhould lofe both his eyes. For fince that in- 
comparable perſon, who knew more of the Propno. 
ſick part of Phyſick, then all thoſe who have come 
after him, ingenuouſly acknowledges, that he knew 
not the ſecret of making ſuch prediftions , It is ver 
probable, that this was made by the Rules of Xete- 
poſcopy, according to the principle laid down by ns, 

But what! It may ſeem deducible from what we 
have faid, thax both the eyes are equally under the 
direion and government of the two great Lumina- 
ries, whereas, in the mcan time, Metopoſcopy would 
bave the Right eye to belonp proyatigfely tothe _ 

ang 
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ind the Left to the Afoon. It will be no Bard matter 
co ſolve this difficulty, it it be remembred, what we 
haye ſaid in the Diſcourſe of Chiremancy; to wit; 
That there are two kinds of Influences, which all the 
parts receive from the noble parts ; the one common 
and general , the other, particular and ſpecifick Ac- 
cording to the former, "there 1s a correſpondence be. 
ween the Fyes and the Heart, and Brain, by means 
of the vital heat, and the ſenſitive vercue, which they 
receive from them, and, in this reſpec, ic may be 
truly affirm'd, thatthe $z» and Moon, who have the 
government of theſe two principal parts, keve accord- 
ingly a general diretion over both the eyes. Butif 
we conſider the ſympathy and parti@tar aſſociation, 
which is berween the members among themſelyes, a 
Truth we have demonſtrated both by experience, and 
the do&rine of Hirpocrates, it will be found, thac 
there is ſome reaſon to believe, that the Heart and 
Brain may havea ſtricter connegion with one Ey then 
with the other , and conſequently, that one of them 
may be under the particular direftion of the Sx ; 
and the other, under that of the. 4con. Now,where- 
as the Right eye isin a nobler (ituation then the Left , 
in regard it is ſtronper, and more exat inits action, 
then the other, and that it onely cauſes the ſtediaſtneſs 
and regularity -of the fight as we ſhall ſhew anane ; 
there 4s no doubt to be made, but that it is accor- 

dingly governed by the nobleſt and moſt powerful 

Planet. 

But that the Right eye it ſtronger then the Lefr, is 

a thing ſo cerrain, that it needs no proof, For, not 

to urge that all the parts on the right ide are ſtronger | 

than thoſe on the other , nor yet, that the Right eye 
is leſs ſubjeR to Diſeaſes then the other, ard, when 
the 
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the fore-ruhners of Death diſfolve and deſtroy the 


vertue of the parts, this Eye conſerves its own, fome. 
time after the Left is quite .extinguiſh'd ,, It nuf 
vpon this farther account, be ſtronger then the other 
thac it is more exaR in its ation. And this is an evi; 
dent ſign of its being more exact, that the regularity 
of the full and compleat ſight, which is made with 
both eyes, depends onely on the Right. Henceit 
comes, that when a man looks with both eyes on any 
Object whatſoever, and comes afterwards to ſhut the 
Lefr Eye, the Obje& will appear to him in the ſame 
ſituation, and upon the ſame Line, as he had obſery' 
it, with both eyes. Bur, it he ſhuts the Right Eye, 
the Objet will appear no longer upon « ſame 
Line, and feems to have chang'd its ſituation « Which 
15 acertain argument, that the regularity of the com. 
pleat ſight proceeds from the Right Eye, fince the 
line upon which it ſees the ObjeRs, 1s the ſame with 
that, whereby both eyes are directed, 


"Att. 5, 
. That Venus hath the government of the Noſe, 


A $S concerning the proof we have, that the Nofe' 


is under the particular direQion of Yexrs, it is 
ſo convincing , that the moſt obſtinate cannot doubt 
of it, it being ſtill preſuppos'd, that there is any part 
of Mans body under the government of ſome Planet 
or other, For, according to the concurrent teſtimo- 
nies of all ARrologers., which are alſo confirm*d by 
the common manner of ſpeaking in all the nobler 
Languages , Fenxs hath the overſight of me 
an 


the ind che parts neceſſary thereto, Nowitis out of all 
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controverlie, that there is a correſpondence and ſym- 

athy, between them and ihe Noſe , and confequent- 
h, *cis requiſite , that it ſhould receive the ſame In- 
fluence, which that Planet communicates tothem, and 
that it ſhould berunder the ſame Empire as they are 
ſubje4 to. 1 conceive there is-not any perſon ſo ip- 
norant, as not to know ſomewhat of the correſpan- 
dence we ſpoke of , ſince it is come even into pro- 
yerbs : but all baply- are not acquainted with one 
thing which evidently demonſtrates it , and'is this, 
That the natural marks or moles, which are upon the 
Noſe , inferr and denote others about thoſe parts, 
diſpos'd in the ſame ſituation , or at lea(t ſuch as is, 
in ſome meaſure,afifwerable to that they arein, upon 
the other, 


Art. 6, 


That there is a correſpondence between all the 
marks of the Fare, and others in other parts 
of the Body. 


A Nd certainly it is a thing worthy admiration 


and ſuch as, in my judgment, 1s not ſufficiently 
taken into conlideration , That there is nog any 0 
thoſe narural marks upon the face, but there i$ ano- 
ther upon ſome certain and determinate pirt of the 
Body, parcicularly anſwerab'e thereco, For if there 
chance to be one upon the Forehead ,; there will be 
another upon the Breaſt , and accordingly as the for- 
mer {hall bein the midſt of the Forchead , or inthe 
upper or lower part thereof, on the oe (ide or {ws 
other 


A* 
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other; that upon the Breaſt ſhall. haye the ſame gif. 
ferences of (ituation. If there be one upon the Ey. 


brows., the correſpondent mark ſhall be upon the 
Shoulders ;|if upon the Noſe, the other ſhall be about 


- the Parts we ſpoke of in the precedent Article, if on 


the Cheeks, the other ſhall be on the Thighs; if on the 
Ears, the other ſhall be on the Arms,and ſo of the ref. 

It. is certainly impoſlible for a man to conſider the 
miraculous references of theſe correſpondent marks, 
and not take occaſion thence, tq reflect on the infinite 
wiſdomiof God , who reducing all things to unity 


| that\they may be the more contormable to himſelf 


after-he had made an abtridgment of all the World in 


man, thought fit to. make an Fpitome of man in hig 


own Face, For it cannot be _ , that thiscor- 
reſpondence, whereof we ſpeak, is ſimply in thoſe 
marks, fince they are all fram*d of one and the ſame 
matter, and conſequently, they cannot have any 
more reference to one then to another : But it muſt 
of neceflity bein the parts themſelves , and that the 
aſſociation there is. between them ſhould be the 
cauſe , that one cannot have a mark imprinted on it, 
but the correſpondent member muſt at the ſame 
time undergo the ſame impreſſion, Accordingly 
we find, beſides the ſecret concurrence they may 
have © together, a ſenſible aud manifeſt rapport 
ard” reſemblance in their ſituation and ſtructure. 
For che Breaſt, which is that part of the Body, below 
the Head, which is moſt bony and moſt flat before, is 
Exactly anſwerable to the Forehead, which hath the 
ſame qualities, The parts necefſary to Generation 
are .inthe midſt of the Body , with a certain promi- 
nency, as the Noſe 1s in the midſt of the Face, The 
Thighs , which are very fleſhy, and ſideling , have a 
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tefetence tothe Cheeks , which have the ſame ſitua-+ 
ton. The Ey-brow is anſwerable to the Shoulders 
by reaſon of the eminency remarkable in both, t 
Far,to the Arm, as being both on the ſides, and as 
it were out of play ; and lo of the reſt, Yet is it not 
to be inferr'd hence, that this reſemblance is the true 
ſource of the ſaid ſympathy', no, it iSnot ſufficient] 
adjuſted , and exaRt enough , to produce' effects 6 
like , and it is neceſlary., that there ſhonkd be fome 
more ſecret tye and connexion, whereby rhefe parts 
might be ſo aſſociated among themſelves as they are, 
and which may be the principal cauſe of that mira- 
culous Harmony which is found among them, wheres» 
of theſe natural Characters are the irreproachable 
witnelles, | * | 


?, |, ER. Þ 


Whence the Lines of the Forehead proceed, 


' Wh Forehead is, no doubt, that part of the Face, 
wherein Jetopoſcopy finds molt work to bulie it 
ſelf about, and where ir meets with the greateſt nums 
ber of thoſe Signs, upon which it makes its judgments, 
which are therefore the more certain, in regard there 
is a greater diverlity of the ſaid marks, and that they 
arethe more apparent in that parc then in any other, 
And this is alfo the reaſon, why ir hath taken the 
name it bears from thar-part, as ſuch as it looks upon 
as the moſt conſiderable and moſt neceſſary. 

For certainly,, he who ſhall make it his buſineſs to 
obſerye, that in ſo narrow a ſpace, which ſhould 


naturally be ſmooth and eavyn.there is fratn'd ſo great 
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a variety of lines, points, and irregular figures ; That 
of theſe, ſome ſtart out, as it were, of a tudden, and 

thers vaniſh, and are blotted out ;. That ſome are 
Pore deep, others more ſuperficial ; ſome ſhorter, 
ſome longer ; ſome pale, and others in a manner be. 
traying a certain colour ; T hat chere are not any two 
men inthe world, in whom they are alike ; And laſt 
ly, thatall.this diverſity of lines may be obſery'd in 
the ſame perſon ; He, | ſay , who ſhall take a partj- 
cular notice of all theſe things, will have juſt occaſion | 1 
ro belieye,, that there is in the Forchead ſome ſecrat Þ| 11, 
which is not known to men, and that the imprefions Þ (1 
made therein have nobler and higher cauſes then any 


. 110 
that are in Animals. - | ar 
And indeed, upon examination, it will be found, {| 1, 


that all the reaſons which may be alleged for this } 
diverſity of Lines, cannot be deduc'd, but either from q 
Motion, which gives a certain fold or wrinkle to the } 
skin where it hath been often accuſtomed to be made, 
as it happens in the joynts, or from Drought, which 
cauſes a contraction of the skin and wrinkles , as may E 
te ſeen in fruits, that have been long kept, andin the }F | 
furrows and wrinkles which old Age ſpreads into all 
the parts. 

But there is no probability , that the Lines of the 
Fcrchead ſhould be the effeRs of the motion which it 
is wont to ſuffer, ſince they are different in all men, 
who nevertheleſs move that part after the ſame man- 
ner. For all perſons have the ſame manner of dilatirg 
and contrating the Forehead; every one hath the ſan e 
muſcles purpolely delign'd for thoſe motions , And 
Nature inſpires into every one the fame motives, 
upon which they ought to be made. 

Some may haply affizm., il at the Conſiſtency of 
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the skin is the cauſe of that diverſity , and according 
to its being more thin or thick, the tolds are more or 
leſs cafily made in it. But are there not abundance 
of perſons, who have the ſame conſtitution'of Skin, 
wherein yet there is nor any line like one the others ? 
Are there not ſome, whoſe skin is very delicate and 
thin , wherein there is not any to be ſeen? And are 
there not alfo thoſe, who have it thick, which'yet is 
full of them ? 

Nor can it be maintain'd , on the other fide , that 
Drought is the cauſe of theſe Lines , ſince it may be 
oblerv'd, that ſome children of a ſanguine Conſtitu- 
tion, have more of them then ſome decrepid old men, 
And that it is found they are not alike in old people, 
though, *cis poſſible , the Drought may have been e- 

nal. Beſides, I would fain know, it being ſuppos'd 
that this quality ſhould be the cauſe of theſe impreſ- 
ſions, whence it comes, that young people, who have 
wrinkles in their Foreheads, have not any in the other 
parts? And why thoſe which old Age imprints on the 
other parts of the skin,are alike in all men,and are note 
ſo in the Forehead. 

Yet it is not to be inferr'd , but that Motion and 
Drought contribute very much thereto , but with 
this caution , that they do not occafion the firſt 
draughts of them, and only promote their ſooner, or 
more remarkable appearance, There is ſome other 
Cauſe, which draws the firſt deſign of them, and, as 
a Maſter-builder,takes the firſt meaſures thereof, and 
begins the ſtructure , which is afterwards compleated, 
by the contributory labours of other workmen. For, 
ro be ſhort, all the Lines are deſign'd on the Fore. 
head, even from the very birth, theugh they do 
not immediately appear there , but diſcover them- 

OR CAS ES ſelves 
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lelves after a certain ftime , ſometimes ſooner, ſome. 
times later, ſometimes they are deeper , ſometime 
more ſhallow and ſuperticial,according to the efficacy 
of the Cauſe, whereby they are imprinted , and con- 
ſonamty tothe nature of the Temperament of every 
particular perſon , and the motions of the Forehead 
whereto he is accuſtomed. Since it is not to bedouh- 
ted, but that a man often tranſported with anger , or 
ſuch a one as is of a froward peeviſh diſpoſition , ig 
wont to bend or knit his brows, that is,to frown, and 
by that means cauſes certain folds in the Forehead, 
which contraction makes the Lines drawn therein to 
appear fooner,and more remarkably ,then they would } hay 
have done otherwiſe. 

Since then it is to be inferr'd, from what bath been 
deliver'd, that the firſt impreflion of cheſe Lines ig 
not to be attributed to any Cauſe aflignable within Y 1, 
the Body;, we mult endeavour to find one without it, | 
And. whereas there are undeniable proofs, that there n 
are certain Planets , which have the. government and 
direction of ſome particular members, wherein they 
produce ſuch effets, as cannorproceed- from any 
thing elſe; It muſt be concluded thence, that the lines 
of the Forchead are of that rank,and thar they cannor 
be imprinted there, but by ſome one of thoſe celeſtial 
Bodies,under whoſe government that part jS. 

There gte therefore two things to be taken into 
our preſent examination, the one, What Planets they 
are, which have the covernment of the Forehead : 
the other, What Reaſons and Experiences there are, 
whereby the ſaid direion may be confirm'd, 


Art, 
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Art. 8. 
> 1e.off _—_ 
F What particular Planet hath the government of 
p the Forehead. | 


S to the former Queſtion , there is ſome diffi 
p culty in it, by reaſon of the ſeveral opinions of 
; thoſe, who haye written of that Science, * For ſome 
+ | of them do make the Forehead ſubjeR to one parti- 
cular Planet ; others are perſuaded, that all of them 
have a certain government of it, Bur theſe latter are 
not agreed among themſelves , as to the fituation of 
them 1n it, as we ſaid elſewhere; Had they brought 
any proofs to make good what they advance, *twere 
rational we ſhould ſabmit to their deciſions : Bur 
having not produc'd any , we are left at -liberty to 
make ouy own choice,and, after ſo manyexperiences, 

as we have ſeen confirm'd upon other principles , we 
may reje& theſe, and ſtand to ſuch as are maintain'd 

upon better grounds. | 

We conceive it therefore more probable, that the 
Forehead ſhould be g iyern'd by one particular Pla- 
net, rather then by all rogether, in as much as all the 
ether parts of the Face, which are more noble”; and 
_ of greater advantage then that , have each of them 
. bur one of thoſe Stars, whereto they are ſubje&; For 
if there be a correſpondence and ſympathy between 

| the parts of the Body, and that thoſe between which 
_ there is ſuch a correſpondence are govern'd by'the 
ſame Planets, -it being ſuppes'd rhat all che Planets 
have ſome government of the Forchead , it muſt fol. 
low, that every part of the Forehead , wherein any 
Ef" Planer 
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Planet is placed, ſhould correſpond with the other 
Members, oyer wich the ſame Flanet governs : And 
whereas the Moles, diſpers'd up and down ſeveral 
parts of the Body, are che certain marks of that ſym- 
pathy , it will be accordingly requiſite , that thoſe, 
which happen in the Forehead, ſhould denote others 
on all the Members | uthgicky by thoſe Stars. Now, 
it is clear, that they bave not any correſpondence, but 
with thoſe on the Breaſt, And conſequently the 
Forehead muſt be ſubje& only to that Planet , which 
commands the Breaſt. And whereas thoſe two, vis. 
the Forehead and Breaſt arel the moſt bony parts of 
the whole Body,and that .all che Bones are under the 
direion of Satsrs, as we are taught by Aſtrology, it 
fallows, that the ſaid Planer hath its particular ſeatin 
the Forchead, Wy 

But if that be not granted, this at leaſt will be very 
probable , that if there be any place more noble then 
another in the ſaid part, irmuſt be that wherein. the 
faid Star aRts moſt powerfully,and in which it imprints 
the Lines, which are the effeRts and marks of its 
power. Andinthat cafe, the Line which is directly 
in the midſt of the Forehcad belongs to Satary, fince 
the middle is as it were the centre and principle of the 
extremities. 

From'this Ratiocination,it may be deduc'd, that the 
Syſteme of the Phyſiognomiſt 1 ſpoke of before,is bet- 
ter grounded, then that of the ordinary eropoſcopy, 
and that beſides the Line of Satarz, which is in the 
midſt of the Forehead, and that which ſeems to be 
molt proper and natural thereto, all the others 
ſerve only to denote the rapports and aſpeRs, which 
there might be, between Satury, and the other 
Planets, 


But 
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' But how ever the caſe ſtands, he attributed, tothe 
aid Planet, thoſe lines, after a manner diflcrent from. 
that which is commonly usd. For he aſtign'd to 
eve that which is immediately under that of $4- 
zarn,and that above it,to Aſars , the next to Yeuws, 
and the uppermoſt to 7upiter ; and, on the loweſt, 
which are juſt over the Eye-brows, he placed the Su 
and toon, Andaccording to the conltitution which 
each of them had, hejudg'd of theAſpedts, between $4- 
turs and thoſe Planets, in the Horoſcope, which pro... 
ceeding prov'd conſonant to the calculation of -Judi- 
ciary Aſtrologie. So that, according to his judgment, 
all thoſe lines belong'd as much, or more, to Satary, 
then to thoſe other Planets, and depriv'd bim not of 
the abſolute government he ought-to have of the 
Forehead, 4 
Upon which account I cannot forbear affirming, 
that the ſaid perſon had ſo'exa&t a knowledge of this 
Art,that he found in it certain Rules,whereby to diſ. 
cover the day and hour of che Nativity; And that T 
my ſelf, having made uſe thereof, fail'd not above 
ten times at the moſt, in an hundred judgments, that - 
I made of it. Now, ifthe Science may arrive to that 
pitch, there is hardly any one but will conclude,that it 
will be able to make good its promiſes, in the diſco- 
very of things leſs obſcure and abſtruſe,ſuch as are the 
diſpoſitions of the noble parts, the Inclinations and 
manners of Men. 

But to produce any other reaſons of all theſe par- 
ticulars,then the experiences which the Artit ſelf bath | 
thereof, is a thing not in the power of Philoſophy, 
which, it ſeems, hath been negligent in making ſuch 
Philoſophical obſeryations as might have rendred the 
truth thereof more manifeſt, Let it not however be 
; mw Account» 
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accounted an inconſiderable afliſtance,. that ſhe hath 
given us ſome light, to diſcover, that ſome parts of 
rhe Face are under the direRion of certain Planets, 
Lets: now ſee, whether ſhe will help us, to ſhew, 
that 7 »piter hath the government of the Cheeks. 


Art. 9 


That Jupiter bath the government of the 
\ Cheeks. 


dee will it be. any hard matter for our faid Di- 
.,N-reQreſs, Philoſophy, to ſatigfy us, that 7apiter 
hath the goverment of the Cheeks, ifit be true, that 
the Liver is under his juriſdition. For,as thoſe parts 
are the moſt fleſhie, and moſt ſanguin= of any about 
the Face, andſuch, as wherein the alterations of the 
Liver and Bloud are ſooneſt and moſt evidently ap- 
parent; fo is there not any doubt to be made of it, 
but thar they are under the ſame direion, as the 
other, Beſides that, the Moles,which are ſeen on the 
Cheeks, denote others on the Thighs, which have a 
correſpondency to the Cheeks, and are govern'd by 
the Sign Sagittary, whercin is the Houſe of Zupiter. 
For: we have ſhewn in the precedent Diſcourſe of 
Chiromancy, that the Aſtrologers have learn'd of Hip- 
pecrates, to diſtribute the Veins to all the exteriour 
parts of man's body, according to the correſpondence, 
and ſympachy, there is between the ſaid parts. 


e _ Art, 
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of Art. 10, 


» | That Mercury hath the like government over 
the Ears. 


"Here is ſome difficulty tro know, whether 
1 Mercury hath the government of the lips, as 
ſome affirm, or whether Ad«rs bath the condut 
thereof, But there is a greater probability, that the 
Ears are the parts govere's by Mercary, inregard 
the Moles, tobe ſeen on them, have others , corre. 
ſpondent to them, on the Arms, between which and 
them there is a ſympathy. Now , itisa thing gene. 
rally acknowledgd in Aſtrology, that Afercury hath 
the*'government of the Arms, and that the Sign Ge- 
mini, wherein he hath eſtabliſh'd his principal Houſe 
and his exaltation,does alſo govern thoſeþarts, 


Art, IT, 
That Mars hath the government of the Lips. 


M Oreover, there is correſpondence between the 
Lips and the Belly, and the Moles to be ſeen on 
the former denote others on the Latter , which is 
under the dire&ion of Ifars. (Addro this, that the 
Tips areulcerated in Tertian Fevers, whith no doubr 
proceed from Choler, which is under the government 
of that Planet. And this is an obſeryation, which de- 
lerves to be exaRly conſider'd in this place. For this 
u:ceration being critical, and ina manger proper to 
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CHrae., I X. 


hat Fudgment is to be made of 
(/hiromancy and eMetopo- 
ſeopy. 


Hat we havedeliver'd inthe two prece- 
WW dent Diſcourſes is all wecah ſay upon a 
Subject which bath not yet come under. 
the examination of Philoſophy. For though there 
have been ſome great Wits, who have addiRted them. 
ſelves very much to the ſtudy of Chiromancy and Me- 
ropoſcopy, yet is there not any one of them, that hath 
taken the pains to produce the leaſt reaſon, to main- 
tain the principles thereof, Ny 
Not that ] am abſolutely of opinion, that thoſe, 
which I haye made uſe of , are ſuch as may farisfie 
either the expeRation which ſome may have con- 
ceiv'd thereof, or yer the ſeverity which Philoſoph 
obſerves in theſe matters. To give them their * 
deſcrt, they are only conjeRures and light preſump- 
tions, bur with this encouragement , that we muſt 
expect to run ſome hazard in the difquifition of na- 
tural chings, fince there are ſo few of them, whercin 
Demonſtrations and convincing proofs can find any 
place, 
For, what advantages ſoever we may have in order 
to 
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ro the diſcovery of man, we ſhall find it ſtill a work riſdiC 


of ſo much delicacy, aud wherein there are ſo many 
ſeveral pieces to be conſider'd, that the number of 
thoſe we are ignorant of, very much exceeds that of 
thoſe which we know. And whereas he is in effe& 
a little World, it may accordingly be affirm'd, that 
we are'as little acquainted with the things which are 
abbreviated in bim, as thoſe whereof the great World 
conſiſts, whichare wholy conceal'd from our know. 
ledge. | 4 + | 

I Head is,no doubt , the Epitome of the whole 
Heaven, K hath its Conſtellations and Intelligences 
as well as the other, But if we obſerve the Stars, 
their ſfituationand their motion, and yet not know 
what their Nature.is , nor why they are ſo diſpos'd , 
the ſame. thing may be ſaid. of all the parts of the 
Face., Fox,, not-to ſpeak any thing of the figure of 


thoſe:, which are the moſt conſiderable, the Lines 
that are in the Forehead , and about the Eyes ; the 
Rrokes' and, features which are of each fide of the 
Noſe, and thaſe that compaſs the mouth, and ahurn- 
dred other Lineaments , which diverſifie that Parr, 
and make it unlike in all men; 'All this, I ſay, iseafily 
difcoyer'd, and as gafily imagin'd, that Nature hath 
not done nt. without ſome deſign, But the manner, 


after which ſhe;does it, and the end, whereto ſhe de- | 


ſigns ic, are,not yet fully known ; For the Obſerxa- 
tions which haye been made upon that account, bave 
made but a weak diſcovery thereof, the number of 
them being not conſiderable enough, nor they made 
with that {triftneſs and exaQneſs they ought to have 
been. Nay , moſt of thoſe that are found in books 
are temerarious, and force the Science beyond its juſt 
mics, For it muſt be granted, that the greateſt ju- 
riſditon 
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os ziſdion , that Metopoſcopy and GQhiromancy can 


have, reaches no further, then to judge of the Diſpe- 


of {| fitions of the Body , and the natoral Jnclinationsof 


e 


{ 


the Sou), and that, if they pretend to the Confidence 
of Judicial Aſtrology , which. would fain bring, free 
and contingent ations under its Juriſdiction , they 
deſerve the ſame contempt , and are 1yable to thoſe 
puniſhments, which Religion hath alwaies condemn'd 
the other to. " n 

Bur if they keep within the limits we bave aſfign'd 
them, it muſt be acknowledg'd , that there are ſome 
general reaſons very favourable to them , and ;ſuch 
as evidently ſhew , that there may be ſome truth-in 
they, For it cannot be doubted, in the firſt place, 


but that the Stars a& by vertues , which are differehe 


from Light, in as much as all the effets which they 
produce cannot be attributed only to that qualiry, 
and that there is a neceſſity of having a recourſe to 
to the Influences, to give a reaſon of the flowinggot 


' the Sea, and ſome diſeaſes, which, without all diſpute, 


follow the motion of the Moon, Secondly , it is as 
certain, that there are ſome parts.of mans budy, over 
which thoſe Stars baye a particular government, and 
that ſince the Heart and Brain are of that order , in 
reſpe& of the Sun and Moon , it is an invincible pre- 
ſumption, that the other noble Parts are govern'd_ by 
the other Planets, And laſtly , that there is a con- 
nexion and correſpondence between thoſe parts, and 
ſome of the exteriour , whereto they _ to cOM- 
municate the vertues and qualities , which they have 
received trom the Stars, 

Now, from theſe general Maxims, it follows, that 
there is a correſpondence and ſy mpathy between all 
the Parts of the Face and Hand, and the {nteriour 
Parts 
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parts of the Body, and the Planets,whereby tliey are |; 


governed; And conſequently,that there is a poſlibili. 
ry of diſcovering the Diſpoſitions by thoſe latter,and, 
conſequently to thar, the Inclinations, which accom- 
pany them, by the experience which hath been made 
of the nature and power which thoſe Starrs have. 

I know well enough, that the Enemies of Aſtro. 
logic laugh at the particular vertues commonly arttri- 
buced to them : But there is a certain mediocrity 
ro be obſery'd, between thoſe, who deprive them of 
all, and thoſe, who allow them too much. For n6 
mah ſhould be ſo farr ſelf. will*d, as quite to deſtroy 
their Influences, for the reaſon alleped by us ; nor, 
on the other ſide, ſo credulous, as to grant then all 
Thoſe vertues, which the vanity of the Judicial part 
of the Science is ſo liberal as ro give them. Though 
there be in it a thouſand frivolous and ridiculous ſup- 
poſitions, yet may there be alſo derived from it ſome 
rational] obſervations, whith require a ſihcere ac. 
knowledgment, When it 1s taken into conſiderati- 
on, what Agriculture, the Art of Navigation, and 
Medicine affirm, of the Riſing and Setting of the 
Starrs;, Whenit is ſeen, that the Horoſcope pives fo 
exaR adeſcription of the Stature, the Temperament, 
and the humour of thoſe whoſe Nativities are ex- 
amin*d , would it not be an inſupportable obſlinacy, 
or rather a blindneſs of mind, out of pure willlylneſs, 
ro conteſt againſt the yerrue of the Starrs, upon which 
thoſe judgments are made, and, without any reaſon, 
To oppole ſuch experiences as have been obſery*d an 
infinite number of rimes. 


For my part, I am ſo diſtruſtfull of the ſtrength of 


Humane Underſtanding, and I find there are fo few 


things inNature,into which'tis able to penetrate, that, 
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if Religion had not declar'd free ations to be ex- 
empted from all ſubjeion to the power of the Starrs, 
| durſt not, upon the pure Rartjocination of Philoſo- 
phy. affirm the contrary. What ! We are ignorant 
of chat which we ought to know beſt ? Nay, we are 
yet to learn what jt is to Think , and Know not how 
we think, and yet we ſhall have the temerity to regu- 
late the power and influences of che preateſt,and moſt 
admirable Bodies that are in the World and to pre- 
ſume that thoſe are deceiv'd, who allow them more 
then we imagine they have ? 

It ſpeaks therefore greater prudence and modera- 
tion, ro comply with the common opinion, which at- 
tributes, to thoſe Bodies, the direCion and govern- 
ment of the principal parts of Man's body, as being 
ſuch as is confirm'd, by the many obfervations and 
experiences, which have been made thereof, But 
it muſt be done with this precaution however, that we 
ſuffer not our ſelves to be abus'd, by the conſequences 
which may be deduc'd from this Truth. For we muſt 
ſo look on it, as not to extend much beyond the prin- 
ciples and grounds of Chiromancy and Metopoſco. 
py ; inas much as particular Rules, which have been 
built thereon, are either falſe, or uncertain. And 


| indeed, it may confidently be affirm'd, that thoſe 


Rules which pretend to judge of free and contingent 
ations, are abfurd and criminal; And that thoſe 
others, which are limited, and levell'd onely to the 
diſcovery of corporcal diſpoſitions, are doubrful, as 
beirg not ſufficiently confirmd, by juſt and exat 

obſervations. | 
It were therefore to be wiſh'd:hat ſome perſons had 
apoly'd themſelves more ſeriouſly, then hath yer been 
done by any, to this curious diſquiſitzon,in as mivich ae 
Z 'r 
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it would poſſibly have furniſhed us with a fuller 
knowledge oof that miraculous harmony which. is ob, 
ſeryable among the parts of man's body, and gave 
the occaſion of its being ſometime "call'd the Adiracle 
of Miracles. Nay, it may be further preſum'd,that 
the Science of Medicine, might have deriv'd ſome 
liphe , and afliſtance from ir, in order to a more ex- 
aCt diſcovery of the diſpoſitions of the interiour parts, 
and the making of more certain judgments of the 
ſacceſs of Niſeaſes, And laſtly, THE ART 
HOW TO KNOW ME N would alſo have 
made conſiderable adyantages of ſuch a diſquiſition, 
and would have inſerted among its own Rules, ſuch 
as thoſe kinds of Sciences ſhould have ſupply'd it 
withall: but with this caution on the other ſide, as 
not to permit thoſe other things, which are not 
onely uncertain, and,upon their il|l-groundedneſs, un. 
maintainable, but alſo cry'd down as vain and ſuper. 
ſtirious, to creep into a deſign ſo ſerious, and fo fo- 
lidly grounded, as that it pretends to. So that, in- 
ſtead of going ſo farr to find out the Signs, which 
may diſcover the Inclinations, the Yotions of the 
Soul, Vertues and Vices, This contents it ſelf with 
thoſe, which are nearer hand, and more mani. 


feſt, and ſuch as may be deducible from ſublunary 
Cauſes. 


— — — —— 
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SECT. I. 
Of the ſeveral parts which compleat THE 
ARTZ7 HOW TO KNOW MEN. 


E 2 He faid Art then makes account to comprehend 
all the knowledge ir may give, and the ſeveral 
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diſcoveries it is to make, in Nine general Treatiſes 3 
whereof, 


The Firſt jhall contain the Chara@ers of the 
Paſſuons, in two and twenty Chapters. 

The Second, the Chara@er of Vertues and 
Vices, in an hundred Chapters. 

The Third, the Temperaments, it: two and 


fifty Chapters. 


The Fourth, the nature of thoſe living Crea- 
tures, which contribute any way to the Phyſc- 
ognomy, in twenty nine Chapters. 

The Fifth ſhall treat of the Beauty of Man 
and Woman, in fifty Chapters. | 

The Sixth, of the Morality of ſeveral Nati- 
ons, according to the Climates,in ſixty Chapters. 

The Seventh, Of the Tnclinations, proceeding, 
from Age, Fortune, Courſe of Life, $&C. in 
twenty Chapters. 

The Eighth, Of Diſſamulation, and the ways 
how it may be diſcovered. 

The Ninth, and laſt, fhall ſet in order all the 
Siens which ſhall be deducd from theſe great 
ſources, ſhall ſhew, as it were, at the firftfrehr, 
thoſe, which ougkt to diſcover every Inclinatios 
in particular, every Motion of the Soul, every 
Vertue, and every Vice, and ſo compleat and 
give its utmoſt perfedion to THE ART 
HOW TO KNOW AMEN. 
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CHaPp. X. 


What qualities are requiſite in that 
perſon, who would apply himſelf 
to THE eA kl HOW 
TO RK NOW MEN. 


F Antiquity bad reaſon to ſay, That the cafe 
F is the ſame with Sciences, 'as with Seeds, and 

Plants, which never bring forth any thing, if 
they meet not with a ſoil fit for them , it is certain, 
that there is not any, wherein that Truth may be 
more evident, then in thoſe Sciences, which pretend 
to Divination, as being ſuch as will become barren 
and of no adyantape, if they meet not, in their minds 
- Who are deſirous to-make uſe of them, with the 
diſpoſitions which are neceſſary thereto, Thence it 
1s, that Pro/emy tells us, that 1t is not ſufficient to 
know the Rules and Maxims of them, and that if the 
Student have not the particular Gexizs, which thoſe 
Sciences require, he will never be ableto make a ra- 
tional judgment, $0 that before he exerciſe himſelf 
in THE ART HOW TOKNOW MEN, 
he ought to know, what that particular Genizs is, 
whereof he ſtands in necd, as alſo the Qualities he 
ſhould 
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ſhould be Maſter of, to make his advantage of thac 
familiarity, 

I ſhall not make the: buſineſs more difficult then it 


is, nor bring in hither all the (other Sciences, to keep 
this Art of ours company, I might ſay, that Medi- 
cine and Moral Philoſophy are particu wy requiſite 
thereto, That treating of Climats, and the natures 
of ſeveral Animals, ic cannot well be without Geo- 

raphy, and Natural Philoſophy ; That treating 
Lohr of the Proportions and Figure of parts, it 
it might ſeem not well able to do it, without Arith- 
metick and Geometry , And, in fine, that its judg- 
ments being grounded on a continual ratiocination, 
and one of its Rules deriving its name from Syllogiſm, 
it were requiſite, that he, who would apply himſelf 
thereto, ſhould be an excellent Logician, And no 
doubt, to proceed further in this conſideration, we 
may affirm, that there is not any Science, but may be 
made ſerviceable to this. But there is no neceflity, 
that a Man ſhould go and conſult Hippocrates,'' Ari- 
ſtetle, Euclid, and Ptolemy to become. a Proficient 
therein, and balking all thoſe ſtudies, . that 'of 
the preſent work will,in my judgment, be ſufficient to 
learnIt, and to make an adyantageous uſe thereof. 

But for this latter, I require in him, who woald 
exerciſe himſelf therein, two things, which 1-cannor 
abſolutely reach him. One ſhall premote the good 
uſe he may make of this Science; and the other ſhall 
prevent his abuſing of it ;, as ſhall be deduc'd in the 
two next enſuing Articles, 


Art. 
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Art. I. 
Of the Genius requiſite, or in order to the 
exerciſe of this Art. 


'O} thoſe two things, the former is the particular 
Genixs we ſpoke of, under which denominati- 
on, T comprehend all the endowments and qualities, 
requiſire,to this Art; For I diſſent from thoſe who 
derive it from the Starrs, It is a fantaſtick imagina- 
tion ofthe Aſtrologers; to aſſign to every raan two 
Genius's ; one to have the prefidence of Life, and is 
ſuch as proceeds from the diſpoſition of the Heavens, 
at the' time of the Nativity , the other, to preſide 
over the profefſion, which the party is afterwards to 
follow; and that-does not proceed fromthe general 
conſtitution of the Heavens, as the former, but from 
the particular diſpoſition of ſome certain Starrs, to 
which they ailign the' direRtion of the Art, and Pro- 
feſfien, which a mariis to exerciſe, ; and theſe they 
affirm to be Mars, YVexnus, and Merenry,in the firit, 
ſevetith, or tenth Houſe, And this is that they call 
the "A/cendent, of whoſe influence this Genzzs is the 
effe& , This is that which the Plaronifts keep ſo much 
ſtirr about, and whoſe acquaintance and familiarity 
they ſo rely endeavour to acquire, But theſe 
areno better then ridiculous and dangerous Viſions, 
which infinuate a certain falſe repreſentation of thoſe 
Truths taught us by Theology, and ſuch as Faith and 
Philoſophy do juſily condemn. 
_ For my part, ] am of Opinion, 'that we may ſay, 
of this Genins , what Hippocrates ſays of the good 
| fortune 
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fortune of the Phyſician, that this latter proceeds 


not from any occulr cauſe, which produces its effects 


without him, and contrary to his expeAtion, but 
is abſolutely the effe& of his Abilities, and Condu&, 
And, in a word, that his Prudence makes his own 
good fortune, and his Patient's, For, withour queſti- 


on, the caſe is the ſame with the Genizs, which is 


neceſſary for the Art we treat of. It is not ſome 
inviſible Dzmon, that i/luminates the mind, by ſecret 
lights and guides, and dire&ts it, in particular diſcove- 
ries of this Science ; But it tis a juſt and exaQt appli. 
cation of its Rules, or rather that Prudence, which, 
putting the general Maximes in uſe, fitly applies them 
to particular Subjects, | 

Now, this Prudence proceeds partly from the Na- 
tivity, and party from Study and Exerciſe, From the 
Nativity do proceed the natural Qualities and En- 
dowments of the Mind, requiſite for the exerciſe of 
a Habir. This is properly the 'gugviz of the Greeks, 
whichich we may call good or fortunate Diſcexnt, 
whereof, as Plate affirms, there are three kinds , one, 
proper to Sciences; - another, to Manners, and the 
laſt, ro Arts, ſuch as is thar, which THE ART 
HOW TO K NOW MEN docsrequire, 


Art. 2. 


Of the natural Qualities which are requiſite 
for the exerciſe of this Art. 


7 natural Qualities of the Mind, neceſſary in 
| order to the exerciſe of this Arr, are ſtrength 
of Imagination, and ſoundneſs of Judgment, - For, 
rhough Memory be alſo requiſite therein, in regard 

Z 4 there 
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there is a neceſſity of remembring many Precepts,” a} 

great number of Signs, and the connexion and cor- 

reſpondence of many things, whereof this Art is 

full, yet is it certain, thar the | my burthen lies 

upon the Imagination and the Judgment. For a man 

muſt, of a ſudden frame to bimſelf ſeveral Images, he 
muſt obſerve divers conformable and diſcontormable 

Signs,and afterwards make a compariſon between the 
one and the other, to diſtinguiſh the ſtronger from the 
weaker , in which operation, it is out of all doubt, 
that the Underſtanding and the Judgment are more 
put to it,than the memory ,which hath madeits provi- 
ſton long before, whereas the others are haſtily ſet on 
work, and not allow'd the leiſure to prepare thems 
ſelves for ir, 

But to theſe natural Qualicies there are yer two 
other things to be added, Method, and Exerciſe : 
For the latter brings a man to a certain facility of 
judging well, which cannot be acquir'd by any other 
means, and creates a kind of confidence, which may 
be interpreted an Enthuſiaſm and Divine Diſtraction 
or Fury in theſe Sciences, 


Att.3; 


Of the Method, neceſſary in order tothe Ex- 
erciſe of this Art. 


'T He Method we ſpoke of, conſiſts in certain ge- 
neral Rules, which are to be obſerv'd in order 
to the making of a more infallible jadgment, We 


ſhall here fer down thoſe we conceive the moſt con- 
fderable, | 


The 
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The Firſt is, That our 'Artiſt ought very carefully 
to examine the Signs, which proceed from the ex- 
ternal cauſes, which of them are tranſient, and which 
gre common, and not to make any judgment by 
them. 

The Second, One fingle Sign is not to be thought 
{ficient co make a judgment of the Inclinations and 
Habits , but iris requiſite there ſhould be more. For 
it is imprudence, as Ariſtotle affirms, to give credit to 
one ſingle mark ; *Eyi meer TOY oyrior dbydre, 

The Third. When there happen to be contrary 
Signs, it is requilite a particular Obſervation be made 
of the ſtronger, and the judgment is to proceed ac- 
cording to them, Now, we have given an account 
of the ſtrength and weakneſs of Signs, in the Second 
Chapter of this Second Book. 

The Fourth. Our Artiſt is,above all things, to can- 
ſider the Temperament of the perſon, whole humour 
he would diſcover, and uſe it as a Rule whereby he is 
ro meaſure all the other Signs. For, being the pres 
ſentand inſeparable inftrument of the Soul, it for- 
tifies, or weakens, the other Signs, proportionably 
ro its conformity or oppoſition thereto. 

The Fifth. It is furcher requiſite, that he Qlricly ex. 
amine the ſtrength or weakneſs of the party's mind, 
for both theſe have a great influence over thepaſſions 
and habits,in as much as moſt of the paſſions are rais'd 
in the Soul, for want of knowing the cauſes thereof, 
It is poſſible one may conceive himſelf injur'd, when 
there is not any injury done him, and ſome other 
may be ſeiz'd by an apprehenſion, who hath no cauſe 
to fear, So that upon ſuch occaſions, weakneſs of 
mind is the cauſe of thoſe emotions, as, on the other 
{:de, ſoundneſs of judgment ſmother them, 


The 
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The Sixth. Whereas it is poſsible, that .viciow# 
Inclinations may be reform'd by ſtudy,and bad educuÞF** 
tion may alter & corrupt the good,it concerns the Ar- 
rift to add, as much as may be,the Moral marks,to the T 
Natural,and endeavour to diſcover by the Words and} 
AQions of the perſon, whoſe humour he would be ac 
quainted with, whether he follows his Inclinations, 
or hath reform'd them. 


Art. '4. 


Of the Moderation of Spirit, indiſpenſubly 
requiſite in the Study of this Art. | 
A 


Ow, whereas all theſe Rules, and all theſe Ob- 
ſervations, are very hard to be reduc'd to 
practice, it muſt be laid down as a thing certain, that 
It is very caſie to make many temerarious judgments |} 7 
thereby, and to abuſe this art, - if great care be not I} © 
faken. Therefore among all the Qualities, requiſite Y , 
in the perſon, who is deſirous to ſtudy it, I wiſh him 
particularly Moderation of Spirit, that he may not be 
partial or precipitate in his judgments, _ above 
all things, not to make any to thediſadvantage of 
Others, but in the ſecret cloſet of his own Heart, fo 
as that neither his Tongue, nor their Ears may be 
witneſſes thereof, Otherwiſe Religion and Pru- 
dence would not permit the exerciſe of this noble 
Science, and, in ſtead of being neceſſary and ſervice- 
able to Society, it would become its greateſt Enemy, 
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